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SPIRIT of confidence in the prog- 
ress made during the last vear, and 
4 


a marked tendency toward con- 


structive self-criticism, were the chiei 
characteristics of the eleventh annua! 
onvention of the National Knitted 


(Juterwear Association, which was held 
June 27-28, at the Niagara Hotel, Ni- 
vara Falls, N. Y. The convention was 
ittended by about 100 leading manufac 
turers of sweaters, bathing-suits, and 
ther knitwear. The number of dele- 
vates attending was less than that at 
previous conventions of the same body, 
t was commented, but this was com- 
pensated for by the unusually represen- 
tative nature of those present. Virtually 
every important mill, and a good cross- 
section of the smaller plants, sent one or 
more executives to the gathering. 
Confidence and _ self-criticism were 
reflected in the chief talks made during 
the two-day session. Finances, which 
have been a problem to the asscciation 
lor some time, are now in a_ healthy 
state, it was reported. The delegates 
heard, with cheers, the report of the 
treasurer, A, J. Farber, that the finances 
were in better condition than ever be- 
tore, and that all debts had been cleared 
off. So far as self-criticism was con- 
cerned, the principle feeling registered 
was that the industry is not adequately 
exploiting its own market. Numerous of- 
ficers, including John J. Phoenix, presi- 
dent of the Bradley Knitting Co., Dela- 
van, Wis., and president of the associa- 
tion, Ellery B. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary of the association, and Philip 
Frankel, chairman of the market exten- 
sion committee, made spirited addresses, 
stressing this point—that the associa- 
tion shou'd push further toward devel- 
oping the market. To that end, the 
appointment of a paid market extension 
expert was authorized. The need for 
additional members was strongly urged. 


O. W. Fishel Elected President 


Other principal activities on the pro- 
gram were the reports of committees, 
adoption of resolutions, and election of 
officers for the year. The officers 
elected were as follows: Oscar W. 
Fishel. president of the Standard Knit- 
tine Co., of Cleveland, succeeding John 
J. Phoenix as president; A. J. Fried- 
lander, of the Friedlander Knitting Co., 
Milwaukee, succeeded Mr. Fishel as 


‘jonvention 


Draws 


Constructive Self-Criticism 


and Discloses 


Confidence in Progress 


vice-president of the association; and 
the following vice-presidents were re 


elected: Wm. Portner, Daniei Rhei- 
nauer, L. A. Castle and L. C. Brine. 
Morris London of the Commodore 
Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, succeeded 


Adolph J. Farber as treasurer. Mr. 
Phoenix joined Mr. Portner as direc- 
tor-at-large of the outerwear body. 
Other tepics which received serious 
consideration at the convention were the 
problem of stabilizing the machinery 
market and the results of the recent 
machinery survey in Philadelphia. Both 
of these topics were taken up in execu 
tive session. It was explained to press 
representatives later that no publicity is 
desired on the question of machinery 
until the present research activities have 
been completed. It was asserted that a 
concerted effort to bring the trade’s 
knitting machinery up to date, and to 
clear out obsolete equipment as far as 
possible, is an aim of the association. 


Pres. Phoenix on Tar ff 
The tariff, of course, received the 
minute attention which this. subject 


merited. President Phoenix, as chair- 
man of the tariff and legislative com- 
mittee, submitted a report, analyzing the 
high points of the current tariff bill, in 
so far as it affects the knitted outerwear 
industry. Mr. Phoenix complained that 
the domestic sweater and bathing-suit 
industry was not adequately protected 
in the bill. He said that the associa- 
tion’s tariff and legislative committee 
submitted a list of proposed changes, 
and that these recommendations were 
“absolutely ignored” by the legislaters. 
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Oscar W. 
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Fishel, 


Elected President, 


He added that the ad valorem duties 
provided for knit roods in the bill re- 
cently passed by the House of Repre 
sentatives insufficient to protect 
American manufacturers. who.e develop- 
ment in the fire knit ~oods mar‘:e* is 
being curtailed by foreign comp tition. 
The fact that the conve 1t 


were 


n was held 


(61) 61 








and G. W. Burns, of the Clinton Knit- 
ting Co., Clinton, N. Y. 


Thursday Afternoon 


he afternoon session was part busi- 
ness and part social. At 3 p.m., there 
were meetings of the following com- 
mittees: Finance, A. J. Farber, chair- 
man; standards, D. Rheinauer, chair- 
man; nominating committee, <A. J. 
Friedlander, chairman; market exten- 
sicn, Philip) Frankel, chairman, and 
resolutions, I. B. Davis, chairman. 
Later that afternoon, the entire party 
took a 20-mile trip through the Gorge 


of Niagara. In the evening another trip 
was made to the Falls, this time as 
guests of the Niagara Falls Chamber 


of Commerce. The evening trip gave 
the visitors a view of the Falls during 


the illumination pericd. 


Friday Morning 
The first order of business at the 
Friday morning session was the reading 
ot the report of the tariff. and legis- 
lation committee, a digest of which will 
be tound on a following page. Then 
Wm. Portner, chairman of the trade 
relations committee, submitted his re- 





J. J. Phoenix, Retiring President, National 


Anitted Outerwear Association 


. Niagara Falls lent special interest to port for that committee. He stated that 
the social plans made tor the entertain- the committee had developed a set of 
ment ot e ( eleg eS and thes pl S 


ee plans trade practice rules, aiming to solve 
were elaborate and inclusive 


. nel enough to such trade problems as: Piracy of 
Keep the visitors on the eo every stvles. misbranding, misrepresentation, 
Tr that the wind thencel » ree - : “9 . : : ° 
n t at they found themselves tree price discrimination, delivery _ basis 

rom convention sessions 1 


discrimination, price guarantees, terms 
of sale, sanctity of contract, arbitration, 

ot free samples and swatches and 
below The committee's 


Thursday Morning giving 
Del ?- selling cost. 
tres ates Pegistered in the convention recommendations on these points were 





room, Niagat Hotel, at 10 a.m., and approved. The committee reported that 
nominating committee pee a 10:30. careless distribution of free swatches 
Hhe convention was intormally opened had come to mean a big loss to manu 
uncheon, at which President facturers, and therefore recommended 
EMIX I de his annual address. The the cessation of this practice, except 
sident's address appears condensed that one swatch be given free to each 
CSE WHETE Uls issue Following prospective customer. 
\ PNOEAIXS speer there were re While the subject of trade relations 
ports submitted by A. J. Farber, was being discussed, it was reported that 
treasurer of the asscciation, and Ellery arrangements had been made with the 
B.G aenene ary condensed vel Federal Trade Commission to call a 
sordon’s report also appears Trade Practice Conference for the in 
rye m aa Phe embers then dustry, at which the above points may 
ee ; Mowing nomimees aS he taken up. 
stric ' s ort Nati \s- The session ended with a luncheon, 
= Rohe . 4 ie the speakers at the luncheon being John 
\ aS RCCEATI rie der Stern, president ot the Knit Goods 
Kt 3 C in of the non Publishing Co.. as  toastmaster, and 
na ‘ tee nounced the new larkham Flannery, chief of the trade 
\T eee eo ae ” : \ —s Dist ict, practice conference division, Federal 
van H. M. Levy and J. J.) Trade Commission. Mr. Stern = dis 
Farrelly, Sr.; Eastern District, Ben- cussed the current outlook in the knitted 
= M3 ch, Morris London and Dan outerwear industry, and Mr. Flannery 
Rhe ‘ cihe | st District. R. W described the development and function 
uy . es | B ss ind | \ or « the trade practice conference of 
Sol Re 1 Oscar W. Fishel 
Me . str sich \ Friday Afternoon 
| ( Brine \W. Singer, J] |: is session was perhaps the most 1m 
Hardet ohn | Stern and Arthur portant session of the convention. — It 
Lowenthal. At large. Wi P t opened at 2 p.m., with a report by 
il ¢ s, representing Philip Frankel. as chairman of the mar 
e N \ Outer \ ket extension committee. Mr. Frankel 
ere ed subseque SESS said the knitted outerwear manufac 
ese al Ge e Icnes. « e F. Gil urers were missing a great opportunitv 
; es ttle Falls. N. \ 1 failing properly to develop their mar- 
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kets and outlets. He urged the appoint- 
ment of a paid full-time expert who 
would study the situation and find new 
fields for outerwear sales. The entire 
report of this committee was approv: 


including the suggestion for the appoi 
ment of the market extension expe: | 
This expert will devote his time to stud 

ing markets, merchandising, the develo | 


ment of new uses for knitted outerwea ( 
opening of new markets, and also w | 
aid in building up the membership; 

will be under the direction of the exec 

tive secretary. 

Mr. Friedlander, 
nominations committee, then read the r 
slate of new officers, which was 
unanimously elected. There were nume: 
ous expressions of regret at the re ' 
tirement of Mr. Phoenix, who was 
warmly praised by several delegates fo 
his noteworthy work in the office of 
president, and also as chairman of the 
tariff and legislative committee. M1: 
Fishel, the new president, brings to that 
office a wide experience of industry 
affairs. He was one of the founders of 
the National Association, about the time 
of the World War, and has been an 
active officer in the organization since 
that time. 


chairman of t! 


Resolutions Passed 


Harold R. Lhowe reported for the 
resolutions committee, in place of I. B. 
Davis, chairman, who was unable to at 
tend the convention, due to his presence 
at the credit men’s convention in 
Minneapolis. Most of the resolutions 
submitted were adopted by the knitters. 
These resolutions included several of 
special interest. One condemned the 
trade practice of giving special discount 
prices on the basis of potential volume, 


and specified that quantity discounts 
should be granted only on actual 
quantity orders. \nother resolution 


condemned the practice of manufactur- 
ing surplus stocks and reiterated the 
association's recommendation to the in 
dustry that merchandise be manufactured 
against actual orders only. Another 
resolution gave authority to the national 
office to investigate the growing practice 
among mills of selling to retailers, job- 
bers and chain stores, which custom, it 
was. stated, resulted in confusion among 
all factors and created wide diversion 
of prices of comparative merchandise ; 
the national was directed to re- 
port what prices and policies would be 
wise to follow in order to eliminate this 
confusion. 

One of 


othice 


the most interesting of the 
resolutions was that providing that the 
sweater openings should be held jointly 
by the members of the national associa- 
tion and the Knitted Outerwear Selling 
\gents Association: this jcint opening 
is to be held in Chicago during the 
week of Nov. 18. Herman Heller and 
Clifford Smith. representing the selling 
agents, objected to a proposal for open- 
ing at a later date, on the grounds that 
it would not permit salesmen on the road 
to get back home for Christmas. _ It 
was specified that five floors of a Chi- 
cago hotel be engaged for the opening, 
and that all non-members be excluded. 





convention then adjourned, and 
elegates closed their session with a 
iet in the Niagara Hotel ballroom, 
hich the chief speaker was Robert 


isk, advertising manager of R. H. 

& Co., Inc., New York. Mr. 
| bowe acted as toastmaster and intro- 
da resolution thanking President 
nix for his services. Mr. Fishel, 


the new president, made a brief talk out- 
lining his policies. He urged the mem- 
bers to try to get more manufacturers to 
join the association; he pointed out that 
more than 60 had joined during the 
year, and said this gain should be re- 
peated next year. A condensation of 
Mr. Lusk’s address appears in accom- 
panying columns. 


Address of Pres. Phoenix 


a textile industry by and large 

is a football of fickle fashion of 

unstable, unethical and ignorant competi- 

tion among producers, with sharp-shoot- 

ing buyers and spineless sellers, with the 
ult that, in all the great fields of 

upply, textiles are the most unhappy 
| unprofitable. 

Knitted outerwear for the last few 
ears has gone through a_ period of 
erious shrinkage in volume, in profits, 
wcompanied by failures and_retire- 
ments aggregating an average of nearly 
10% annually of the producing mills. 
fhe bottom was reached in 1927, al 
though failures continue and profits are 
iissing or meager, yet volume con- 
umption is increasing and the field of 
uses is widening, domestic competition 

becoming saner, and given suitable 
tariff protection against foreign impor- 
tations, the future of this industry should 
crow increasingly satisfying to those 
manufacturers who ground their busi- 
ness on the ethical standards adopted 
hy the National Knitted Outerwear 
\ssociation. 

The activities of the National As- 
ociation have been carried on with 


increasing effectiveness through the 
general secretary's office, and your 
executive gladly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Gordon and an in- 
creasing appreciation of his ability and 
effectiveness in carrying on the en- 
larged activities of his office. 

It is especially gratifying that mem- 
bers called upon to give time and serv- 
ice on the various committees have 
responded well nigh unanimously in fur 
thering the fundamental program of the 
last year. With the accomplishments 
as set forth in the reports to be pre- 
sented, it is for this association to go 
forward with a constructive program of 
effectuating these committee reports and 
the enlargement of the association activi 
ties to the extent that our budget will 
permit. 

It is sincerely hoped that just ap 
preciation of our National Association 
activities throughout our industry will 
become so general and so sincere that 
a very substantial enlargement of our 
membership will occur, thereby permit 
ting a ratable reduction in dues, at the 
same time an enlarged service to the 
knitted outerwear craft. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


HE past year will perhaps stand in 

our organization’s history as the 
period during which was laid a_ solid 
foundation for organized progress in 
the industry. The fiscal condition has 
heen better than in any previous year. 
Our membership was increased by 65, 
with 3 resignations, showing a net gain 
of 62 members. 

The National Association is in better 
condition today, as a result of the year’s 
work, under the able leadership of 
Pres. Phoenix, and the other officers and 
directors, to render distinct service to its 
members, build greater prestige for 
knitted outerwear, help enle~ve our mar- 
kets and production, and stabilize the 
industry at large, than has been the case 
at any time in its history. 

It is not the executive secretarv’s 
function to cover the activities of the 
standing committees, but it is my desire 
to present in this report some of the 
outstanding facts that closely relate 
themseives to the reports and recom- 
mendations that will be submitted by the 
tariff, trade relations, standards, and 
market extension committees. 

It is true that although we produced 
more sweaters in 1928 than ever before, 
the total value was less than in 1923. 
The average value of bathing suits was 


$2.05 per dozen less in 1928 than in 
1923, in spite of higher yarn prices. 

We are woefully uninformed regard 
ing our markets, the requirements of the 
changing distribution system, of the 
possibilities we have for increased con- 
sumption, new products for our ma 
chines, and new uses for our products. 
We are woefully behind other industry 
in the merchandising of our products 
and the building of permanent good 
will for knitted outerwear among both 
the distributors and consumers. We are 
not alive to such facts as these: 

The average annual wage in 1927 was 
$1,301.30; in 1914, it was $579.62. 
There were 9,288,050 workers, each with 
$721.68 more to spend last year than in 
1914. This means the stupendous sum of 
$6.702,999,924 additional buying power. 

This industry of ours has got to 





Ellery B. Gordon, Executive Secretary, 
National Knitted Outerwear 
Association 


awaken to the demands of the present 
day manufacturing, distributing and 
merchandising requirements. 

Not-one of you, nor any small group 
of you, is big enough to make a dent. 
Nothing less than complete coordination 
and cooperation through your national 
organization can obtain for you the 
proper knowledge of markets, possibili 
ties for larger consumption, the most 
promising sections for sales pressure, 
possible new products and the establish- 
ment of markets for them, the possible 
new uses for our present products, 
and the building of permanent *ood- 
will through up-to-date merchandising 
metheds. 

This is the one great important job 
for this industry and for this associa- 
tion. You will hear a report and 
recommendation for building up a mar- 
keting and merchandising program. It 
is pitifully modest, in relation to the 
work we should be doing, but we have 
laid a very solid foundation during the 
past year. and I trust you will give this 
particular subject your close attention 
and approval. 

In closing, I want to leave one 
thought with you, and that is that the 
experience of the past is of minor im- 
portance as a guide for the present, 
when it comes to the question of mer- 
chandising. This industrv. in common 
with all textiles, is retarded by mental 
limitations and lack of vision. 


Tariff and Legislation Report 


By J. J. Phoenix, Chairman 


HE 1928 importations of knitted 
woolen merchandise were the larg- 
est on record, while the first four 
months of 1929 show an added increase 


of 22% over the same period of -1928. 


The particular classes of these imports 
are the cause of our trouble, and the re- 
sultant upset in American market values. 
For instance, in 1928 imports abscrbed 
16% of Americar woclen giove and 
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mitten business; over 30% of the wool 
golf hosiery sold in the United States 
were imported; 20% of infants’ knit- 
wear made abroad; and over two-thirds 
Knitted suits were imported. 
(hese figures are significant of the los- 
ing fight American manufacturers are 
making against foreign imports and the 
demoralization in our prices, resulting 
from an effort to meet foreign qucta- 
tions and hold our home trade. 

The import policy seems to be to at- 
tack specific departments of knit goods 
production and inflict such damage as 
to partially destroy the American pro- 
duction. The woolen glove and mitten 
industry has suffered financial losses and 
bankruptcies. Some infant-wear makers 
have abandoned the business; others are 
struggling with red balances; 
while some are increasing their cottage 
and charity workers at subnormal wages. 
Golf hosiery makers have seen their 
trade riddled and profits shot by im- 
pertations, while many makers of boys’ 
and kiddies’ jersey suits, with their 
three thousand employees, are fighting 
for their existence against the over- 
whelming pressure of foreign made 
In the past four years some 400 


ct bovs 


along 


goods. 
knitted 
Ol liquidated, due partly at least to the 
tariff 

\ government just published 
vives the latest obtainable wage scales 
in varicus foreign countries, from which 
it is shown that taking the skilled and 


woolen goods firms have failed 


laws 


report 


unskilled American knit goods workers’ 
average weekly earnings of $22.85 as 
100%, we have similar British labor 
16%, German 37%, French 29%, 
Czecho Slovakian, Italian and Austrian 
about 20°. In other words, we are 


asking our American knit goods workers, 

earning $22.85 per wek, to compete with 

foreign labor averaging from $10.75 per 

week down to $4.50 per week, 

seem to believe that 
45%, or 50% ad 
foreign value our 

With the same 


and hand knitting machines, op 


Our legislators 


with 35% 40%, 
duties on 


labot 1S being protected 


Valorell 


power, 
erating at about the same average speed 
throughout the knit world, 
is it possible to be so blinded to the needs 
of this industry? Yet, the recommended 
rates asked for by your committee sus 
tained by documentary 

ignored and no change in ad 
valorem duties were made in knit goods, 
Paragraph 111 +, by the \\ avs and 
Means Committee in the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives 
duty proposed on 
under the new bill is 


how 


eocds 
POC 


evidence, were 


absolutely 


The increased 


scoured 


1 
Wool 
than beneficial to manu 
as the 3 eo 


pounded with our meager protective 


harmtul rather 
facturers, per pound is com 
duties, thereby 


Valorem e¢ 


rEXTILI 


WORLD 


If this branch of the American woolen 
industry is to continue, if, indeed, the 
woolen industry in its entirety is to be 
profitably continued as a part of Ameri- 
can industrial production, there must be 
not only adequate tariff rates, but a 
change in the value basis of our tariff. 

It is therefore urged that our mem- 





bers, and other mai 

ployees, not only v 

Finance Committee, 

chairman, but to th 

tors urging that sor 

can valuation be use: 

and that rates ad u 


American labor be ei: laW. 


Address by Robert E. Lusk" 


W' RETAILERS strongly suspect 
hat fashion has played Santa 


Claus to the knitted outerwear industry 
during the last few vears. The extra- 
ordinary wave of preference for sports 
clothing, especially among American 
women, has been the greatest cause of 
the genercus growth of your business 
recently. | do not wish to be unfair to 
your industry, but I question your part 
in the acceleration of this movement. 

Your problem, as I see it, is two-fold: 

1. You must constantly endeavor to 
keep a sufficient quantity of your product 
at high quality and high price levels to 
lend intrinsic value to it. 

2. You = must constantly introduce 
sufficient variety into your styles to lend 
extrinsic value to your product. 

Vhere are many signs that point to 
a failure to recognize the importance of 
keeping knitted outerwear at reasonably 
high price levels. We are constantly 
seeing sweaters copied down to sell for 
$3.00 and $2.00, to be pushed out in 
bargain basements. 

[ am fully conscious of the fact that 
the retailer bears a full measure of re- 
sponsibility for this condition. I am 
not condoning his faults, I am_= only 
pointing out to you that together we are 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs 
It is, of course, not possible to charge 
higher prices on intrinsic value alone. 
Rightly or wrengly, women look to 
Paris as the authoritative source of all 
style information. It is our 
therefore, to see 


business, 
that knitted outerwear 
is not only made of fine yarns, but that 
it is made up in authentic styles which 


have been originated in Paris or stvles 
which are clever adaptations of those 


designed by the Parisian dressmakers. 

Fashion has most decidedly invaded 
the bathing beach. Hardly a rotogravure 
section in the country, hardly an issue 
fa tashion magazine but makes men- 
tion of your fashions. This is the very 
moment when we should look with cau 
tien at the present condition of affairs. 
\Manutacturers of many woven fabrics— 
and | mention Celanese as 


a notable in- 


stance—have recently turned to. the 


designing of all types of bathing suits 
nd beach costumes Phe, have yone 
tk Pa 1 Tor these models hey have 


f en these models to the leading Sth 
\venue tore nad the le id store 
Tire viii | ey ive 
j ‘ id ited ' 


greater vigor, the trend could not swine 
entirely to woven fabrics. 

I am convinced that the chief need o' 
this branch of your industry today is 
fashicn-consciousness on the part of its 
manufacturers, and that means more 
than merely waiting for Paris for ever 
move. 

The knitted outerwear manufacture) 
must keep his eve on fashion trends as 
closely as any other factor in the ready 
to-wear business. For example, knitted 
wear is ideally suited for traveling. 
Why shouldn't knitted outerwear makers, 
by means of an aggressive advertising 
campaign and allied publicity, sell the 
women of America on the idea of knitted 
wear for travel? I am sure that inten 
sive study will disclose many other 
natural markets for your products. 





Details of S.T.A. Meeting 
Will Be Given Next Week 


A large attendance Was expected at 
the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C., July 5 and 6. 
T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. C 
president and treasurer of the Victor- 
Monaghan chain of mills, and E. A. 
Franks, superintendent of the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, are on the program. 
All discussion at the gathering will 
center around the one general topic 
“Human Relations.” Among the speakers 
will be Col. C. Seymore Bullock of 
South Bend, Ind., and Wm. M. Me- 
Laurine of Charlotte, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Carl R. Harris, su- 
perintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mill, 
Cooleemee, N. C., is president of the 
association. Details of the meeting will 
be reported in these columns next week. 





Cotton Pageant in Atlanta 


\n important feature of the conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Atlanta was a pageant presented 
by the staff and students of the Georgia 
State \griculture, on July 
2, tor the encouragement of greater use 
ot cotton. The pageant was written by 
Laura KE. Blackshear, illustrator, and 
Was Inte rpreted by Dr. \ndrew M 


Soule, president of the college 


( ‘ollege ot 


lhe pageant opened with a prologue 


Betore Cotton Came to (georgia, and 


— 


—— 


ston Exhibit Sales Trend in Retail Yard Goods 


iors Association 
4" Officers 


is 

egtors of the Textile 
Exhibie yiation, headed by 
Edear F. Hath.  y, president, Wallace 
|. Stimpson, vice president, and Chester 
| unpbell, secretary-treasurer, were 
re-clected at the annuai meeting held 
at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass., 
27. Only routine business was 
isacted at: the directors’ meeting 
r to the luncheon at noon and at the 
ciation’s meeting after luncheon at 

famous Henry Ford hostelry. 
fhe treasurer’s report showed the 
ociation to be in a strong. financial 
position, but the report that aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm was that of 
Secretary Campbell on the outlook for 
the International Exposition, to be held 
at Mechanics Building, Boston, the 
last week of April, 1930, for which 70% 
of the space has already been taken, and 
which promises: to be the largest and 
most interesting show on record. The 
75th anniversary of the founding of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will be celebrated in Boston 
luring the week of the show, and it is 
expected that a prominent feature of 
the exhibition will be a display of ma- 
chinery, supplies and fabrics illustrating 
the progress of cotton manufacturing. 
The last show in Boston was held by 
the Textile Exhibitors Association in 
the spring of 1926, and in deferring the 
next show until the Spring of 1930 it 
was the hope and expectation of mem- 
hers of the Textile Exhibitors Associa- 
tion, which are the leading machinery 
and supply manufacturers of the coun- 
try, that similar action would be taken 
by the sponsors of the machinery ex- 
hibition usually held in Greenville, S. C., 
every two years, thus having a period 
of four years intervene between each 
show and two vears between the north- 
ern and southern exhibitions. Despite 
this fact the promoters of the Green- 
ville show have just announced that 
their next exhibition will be held in 
October, 1930, thus maintaining their 
old schedule unchanged. 
At the — stockholders 
nominating committee consisting of 
Edward J. Eichler of the American 
Tool & Machine Co., Frank B. Comins 
of the American Moistening Co. and 
John B. Shaw of the Cotton Publishing 
Co. were appointed the nominating com- 
mittee which put in nomination the old 
hoard of officers and directors and their 
election was unanimous and as follows: 
Edgar F. Hathaway, president; W. I. 
Stimpson, vice-president; Chester I. 


meeting a 


Campbell, secretary-treasurer; Direc- 
tors: The officers and F. H.. Bishop, 
Universal Winding Co.: Charles A, 
Chase, General Electric Co.; D. F. 


Edwards, Saco-Lowell Shops: George 


Erhard, The Stafford Co FW 
lowe (Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Worl | \l. Keeler Whitin Machine 
Worl S. F. Rockwell, Davis & Furber 


rT mye € a) Lewis | Tracy. Lewt | 





Survey Shows 


Levels at 


W hich 


Bulk of Cottons and Rayons Retail 


a report on 
“Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in Piece Goods Departments,” 
issued by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association 11 January, 1929, has been 
issued as of June 24. It treats primarily 
of price lines of silk, rayon and cotton 
in piece goods departments. The in- 
formation conrained in this report was 
secured from merchandise executives in 
100 located in 40 cities and 24 
states. 

The pericds of time covered in th’s 
report are, from May 1, 1928, to Ju'y 31, 


stores 


Plain Crepe de 
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Price 
Stores 


Chine 


4s 100 129 149 1.691.79 195 225 250 275 295 350 395 495 


ness done in this fabric at prices over 
$3.00 per yard than was shown in the pop 
uiar price stores. That there was twice 
as much business recorded in this higher 
price range than there was in the previous 
period undoubtedly indicates a trading up 
policy of these stores. Only about 8% of 
all exclusive store business was done in 
prices below $1.85 per yard while 71% otf 
their sales were made within the price 
range from $1.95 to $2.95 inclusive. 

Over 40% of the sales of plain sheers 
were made at $1.98 per yard while 13% of 
“e sales were recorded at prices below 
this figure. One-third of the sales of this 
fabric were made at $2.50 and $2.95, while 


Cotton Prints 
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Comparative Volume of Sales at Different Prices from May 1 to Nov. 1. 1928. 
Typical of Charts Illustrating the Retail Survey 


1928, and from Aug. 1, 1928, 
1928. It must be borne in 
some slight change in prices, 
herein, may have occurred since the 
completion of the study. The report has 
been prepared by Alexis Sommaripa. 
The du Pont Rayon Co., sponsored and 
financed the work. 

The high lights of the report follow: 


to Nov. 1, 
mind that 
appearing 


Silk Department 


Over one-third of all the sales of plain 
crepe de chine were made at $1.95 per 
yard from May to November, 1928. This 
represents a gain of 60% over the period 
November, 1927, to February, 1928. In a 
similar manner, there were 50% more sales 
recorded within the price range from $2.95 
to $4.95 per vard than there were in the 
winter of 1927 


trom $3.50 to $4.50 inclusive less than 10% 
of this business was reported. The one 
outstanding price in this fabric was $1.98 
per yard. This information was given for 
the period May to November, 1928. 

Fifty per cent of the sales of plain 
sheers in popular price stores were made 
at $1.98 per yard as compared with 24% 
in the exclusive At prices below 
$1.98 per yard, the popular price stores 
did 18% of their business contrasted with 
4% in the exclusive stores. On the other 
hand, 50% of the exclusive store business 
was at prices over $2.50 per yard 
against 15% in the popular price stores. 

The sales of printed crepe de chine from 
May to November, 1928, reveal a trading 
down tendency in prices of these fabrics. 
This is shown by 50% of this business 
being recorded at prices under $2.95 per 
vard, compared with 39% during the period 


stores. 


done 


It is of interest to know that there were ‘November, 1927, to February, 1928 \ 
50% less sales reported in the popular Corr sponding reduction in the sales of bet 
price stores at prices below $1.69 per yard er class fabrics denotes a drop of 50% 
during this period compared with Novem the sales of this fabric at prices from 
ber, 1927. to February. 1928 On the other 49.90 per vard and upwards 
hand there were twice as mat sales mad Almost three-fourths of the sales of 
at prices ranging tro $2.75 to $4.9 pet ted heer ! ! Ma t November 
vard in the popular price stores 128. wer ide at. price ging from 
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Rak Phoenix, Retiring President, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association 


at Niagara Falls lent special interest to 
the social plans made for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates, and these plans 
were elaborate and inclusive enough to 
keep the visitors on the go every 
moment that they found themselves free 
from convention sessions. 


Thursday Morning 


Delegates registered in the convention 
room, Niagara Hotel, at 10 a.m., and 
the nominating committee met at 10:30. 
The convention was informally opened 
at a luncheon, at which President 
Phoenix made his annual address. The 
president’s address appears in condensed 
iorm e!sewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Phoerix’s speech, there were re- 
ports submitted by A. J. Farber, 
treasurer of the asscciation, and Ellerv 
B. Gordon, secretary; a condensed ver- 
sion of Mr. Gordon’s report also appears 
in these columns. The 
elected the following 
district directors of the 
sociation : 

A. J. Friedlander, of Friedlander 
Knitting Co., and chairman of the nomi- 
nation committee, announced the new 
boards as follows: Western District, 
Mr. Friedlander, H. M. Levy and J. J. 
Farrelly, Sr.; Eastern District, Ben- 
jamin Goobich, Mcrris London and Dan 
Rheinauer ; Pacific Coast District, R. W. 
Gerish, James F. Briggs and L. A. 
Castle; Cleveland District, A. J. Farber, 
Sol Reinthal and Oscar W. Fishel; 
Pennsylvania District, John Sichel, A 
Titelman and L. 


Following 


members then 
nominees as 
National As- 


Bergman; individual 
L. ©. Brine, F. W. Singer. LL. F. 
Harder, John F. Stern and Arthur 
Lowenthal. At large, William Portner. 
Two additional directors, representing 
the Mohawk Valley Outerwear Mills, 
were appointed at a subsequent session ; 
these are: George Jcnes, of the F. Gil- 
bert Knitting Co., Little Falls, N. Y., 


(62) 


and G. W. Burns, of the Clinton Knit- 
ting Co., Clinton, N. Y. 


Thursday Afternoon 


The afternoon session was part busi- 
ness and part social. At 3 p.m., there 
were meetings of the following com- 
mittees: Finance, A. J. Farber, chair- 
man; standards, D. Rheinauer, chair- 
man; nominating committee, A. J. 
Friedlander, chairman; market exten- 
sicn, Philip Frankel, chairman, and 
resolutions, I. B. Davis, chairman. 
Later that aiternoon, the entire party 
took a 20-mile trip through the Gorge 
of Niagara. In the evening another trip 
was made to the Falls, this time as 
guests of the Niagara Falls Chamber 
of Commerce. The evening trip gave 
the visitors a view of the Falls during 
the illumination pericd. 


Friday Morning 


The first order of business at the 
Friday morning session was the reading 
of the report of the tariff and legis- 
lation committee, a digest of which will 
be found on a following page. Then 
Wm. Portner, chairman of the trade 
relations committee, submitted his re- 
port for that committee. He stated that 
the committee had developed a set of 
trade practice rules, aiming to solve 
such trade problems as: Piracy of 
styles, misbranding, misrepresentation, 
price discrimination, delivery basis 
discrimination, price guarantees, terms 
of sale, sanctity of contract, arbitration, 
giving of free samples and swatches and 
selling below cost. ~The committee’s 
recommendations on these points were 
approved. The committee reported that 
careless distribution of free swatches 
had come to mean a big loss to manu- 
facturers, and therefore recommended 
the cessation of this practice, except 
that one swatch be given free to each 
prospective customer. 

While the subject of trade relations 
was being discussed, it was reported that 
arrangements had been made with the 
Federal Trade Commission to call a 
Trade Practice Conference for the in- 
dustry, at which the above points may 
be taken up. 

The session ended with a luncheon, 
the speakers at the luncheon being John 
Stern, president of the Knit Goods 
Publishing Co., as toastmaster, and 
Markham Flannery, chief of the trade 
practice conference division, Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. Stern dis- 
cussed the current outlook in the knitted 
outerwear industry, and Mr. Flannery 
described the development and function- 
ing of the trade practice conference of 
the Commission. 


Friday Afternoon 


This session was perhaps the most im- 
portant session of the convention. It 
opened at 2 p.m., with a report by 
Philip Frankel, as chairman of the mar- 
ket extension committee. Mr. Frankel 
said the knitted outerwear manufac- 
turers were missing a great opportunity 
in failing properly to develop their mar- 
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kets and outlets. He urged the appoint- 
ment of a paid full-time expert who 
would study the situation and find new 
fields for outerwear sales. The entire 
report of this committee was approved, 
including the suggestion for the appoint- 
ment of the market extension expert. 
This expert will devote his time to study- 
ing markets, merchandising, the develop- 
ment of new uses for knitted outerwear, 
opening of new markets, and also will 
aid in building up the membership; he 
will be under the direction of the execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mr. Friedlander, chairman of the 
nominations committee, then read the 
slate of new officers, which was 
unanimously elected. There were numer- 
ous expressions of regret at the re- 
tirement of Mr. Phoenix, who was 
warmly praised by several delegates for 
his noteworthy work in the office of 
president, and also as chairman of the 
tariff and legislative committee. Mr. 
Fishel, the new president, brings to that 
office a wide experience of industry 
affairs. He was one of the founders of 
the National Association, about the time 
of the World War, and has been an 
active officer in the organization since 
that time. 


Resolutions Passed 


Harold R. Lhowe reported for the 
resolutions committee, in place of I. B. 
Davis, chairman, who was unable to at- 
tend the convention, due to his presence 
at the credit men’s convention in 
Minneapolis. Most of the resolutions 
submitted were adopted by the knitters. 
These resolutions included several of 
special interest. One condemned the 
trade practice of giving special discount 
prices on the basis of potential volume, 
and specified that quantity discounts 
should be. granted only on actual 
quantity orders. Another resolution 
condemned the practice of manufactur- 
ing surplus stocks and reiterated the 
association’s recommendation to the in- 
dustry that merchandise be manufactured 
against actual orders only. Another 
resolution gave authority to the national 
office to investigate the growing practice 
among mills of selling to retailers, job- 
bers and chain stores, which custom, it 
was stated, resulted in confusion among 
all factors and created wide diversion 
of prices of comparative merchandise; 
the national office was directed to re- 
port what prices and policies would be 
wise to follow in order to eliminate this 
confusion. 

One of the most interesting of the 
resolutions was that providing that the 
sweater openings should be held jointly 
by the members of the national associa- 
tion and the Knitted Outerwear Selling 
Agents Association; this joint opening 
is to be held in Chicago during the 
week of Nov. 18. Herman Heller and 
Clifford Smith, representing the selling 
agents, objected to a proposal for open- 
ing at a later date, on the grounds that 
it would not permit salesmen on the road 
to get back home for Christmas. It 
was specified that five floors of a Chi- 
cago hotel be engaged for the opening, 
and that all non-members be excluded. 














The convention then adjourned, and 
the delegates closed their session with a 
banquet in the Niagara Hotel ballroom, 
at which the chief speaker was Robert 
E. Lusk, advertising manager of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York. Mr. 
Lhowe acted as toastmaster and intro- 
duced a resolution thanking President 
Phoenix for his services. Mr. Fishel, 


HE textile industry by and large 
is a football of fickle fashion of 
unstable, unethical and ignorant competi- 
tion among producers, with sharp-shoot- 
ing buyers and spineless sellers, with the 
result that, in all the great fields of 
supply, textiles are the most unhappy 
and unprofitable. 

Knitted outerwear for the last few 
years has gone through a period of 
serious shrinkage in volume, in profits, 
accompanied by failures and _ retire- 
ments aggregating an average of nearly 
10% annually of the producing mills. 
The bottom was reached in 1927, al- 
though failures continue and profits are 
missing or meager, yet volume con- 
sumption is increasing and the field of 
uses is widening, domestic competition 
is becoming saner, and given suitable 
tariff protection against foreign impor- 
tations, the future of this industry should 
grow increasingly satisfying to those 
manufacturers who ground their busi- 
ness on the ethical standards adopted 
by the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association. 

The activities of the National 
sociation have been carried on 


As- 
with 


Address of Pres. Phoenix 





the new president, made a brief talk out- 
lining his policies. He urged the mem- 
bers to try to get more manufacturers to 
join the association; he pointed out that 
more than 60 had joined during the 
year, and said this gain should be re- 
peated next year. A condensation of 
Mr. Lusk’s address appears in accom- 
panying columns. 


increasing effectiveness through the 
general secretary’s office, and your 
executive gladly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Gordon and an in- 
creasing appreciation of his ability and 
effectiveness in carrying on the en- 
larged activities of his office. 

It is especially gratifying that mem- 
bers called upon to give time and serv- 
ice on the various committees have 
responded well nigh unanimously in fur- 
thering the fundamental program of the 
last year. With the accomplishments 
as set forth in the reports to be pre- 
sented, it is for this association to go 
forward with a constructive program of 
effectuating these committee reports and 
the enlargement of the association activi- 
ties to the extent that our budget will 
permit. 

It is sincerely hoped that just ap- 
preciation of our National Association 
activities throughout our industry will 
become so general and so sincere that 
a very substantial enlargement of our 
membership will occur, thereby permit 
ting a ratable reduction in dues, at the 
same time an enlarged service to the 
knitted outerwear craft. 


Report of Executive Secretary 


"| past year will perhaps stand in 
our organization’s history as the 
period during which was laid a solid 
foundation for organized progress in 
the industry. The fiscal condition has 
been better than in any previous year. 
Our membership was increased by 65, 
with 3 resignations, showing a net gain 
of 62 members. 


The National Association is in better 
condition today, as a result of the year’s 
work, under the able leadership of 
Pres. Phoenix, and the other officers and 
directors, to render distinct service to its 
members, build greater prestige for 
knitted outerwear, help enlo~ve our mar- 
kets and production, and stahilize the 
industry at large, than has been the case 
at any time in its history. 

It is not the executive secretarv’s 
function to cover the activities of the 
standing committees, but it is my desire 
to present in this report some of the 
outstanding facts that closely relate 
themselves to the reports and recom- 
mendations that will be submitted by the 
tariff, trade relations, standards, and 


market extension committees. 

It is true that although we produced 
more sweaters in 1928 than ever before, 
the total value was less than in 1923. 
The average value of bathing suits was 


$2.05 per dozen less in 1928 than in 
1923, in spite of higher yarn prices. 

We are woefully uninformed regard 
ing our markets, the requirements of the 
changing distribution system, of the 
possibilities we have for increased con- 
sumption, new products for our ma- 
chines, and new uses for our products. 
We are woefully behind other industry 
in the merchandising of our products 
and the building of permanent good 
will for knitted outerwear among both 
the distributors and consumers. We are 
not alive to such facts as these: 

The average annual wage in 1927 was 
$1,301.30; in 1914, it was $579.62. 
There were 9,288,050 workers, each with 
$721.68 more to spend last year than in 
1914. This means the stupendous sum of 
$6.702,999,924 additional buving power. 

This industry of ours 


has got to 
















































































Ellery B. Gordon, Executive Secretary, 
National Knitted Outerwear 
Association 


awaken to the demands of the present 
day manufacturing, distributing 
merchandising requirements. 

Not one of you, nor any small group 
of you, is big enough to make a dent. 
Nothing less than complete coordination 
and cooperation through your national 
organization obtain you the 
proper knowledge of markets, possibili- 
ties for larger consumption, the most 
promising for sales pressure, 
pessible new products and the establish 
ment of markets for them, the possible 
new uses for our present products, 
and the building of permanent sood- 
will through up-to-date merchandising 
methods. 


and 


can for 


sections 


This is the one great important job 
for this industry and for this associa- 
tion. You will hear a report and 
recommendation for building up a mar 
keting and merchandising program. It 
is pitifully modest, in relation to the 
work we should be doing, but we have 
laid a very solid foundation during the 
past year. and I| trust you will give this 
particular subject your close attention 
and approval. 

In closing, I want to leave one 
thought with you, and that is that the 
experience of the past is of minor im- 
portance as a guide for the present, 
when it comes to the question of mer- 
chandising. This industry. in ccmmon 
with all textiles. is retarded by mental 
limitations and lack of vision. 


Tariff and Legislation Report 


By J. J. Phoenix, Chairman 


HE 1928 importations of knitted 
woolen merchandise were the larg- 
est on record, while the first four 
months of 1929 show an added increase 
of 22% over the same period of 1928. 


“ec 
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The particular classes of these imports 
are the cause of our trouble, and the re- 
sultant upset in American market values 
For instance, in 1928 imports absorbed 


16% of American woolen glove and 
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mitten business; over 30% of the wool 
golf hosiery sold in the United States 
were imported; 20% of infants’ knit- 
wear my: te ;: broad; and over two-thirds 
of b~ itted suits were imported. 
Thes. ; are significant of the los- 
ing fi,.it American manufacturers are 
making against foreign imports and the 
demoralization in our prices, resulting 
from an effort to meet foreign qucta- 
tions and hold our home trade. 

[he import policy seems to be to at- 
tack specific departments of knit goods 
production and inflict such damage as 
to partially destroy the American pro- 
duction. The woolen glove and mitten 
industry has suffered financial losses and 
bankruptcies. Some infant-wear makers 
have abandoned the business; others are 
struggling along with red_ balances; 
while some are increasing their cottage 
and charity workers at subnormal wages. 
Golf hosiery makers have seen their 
trade riddled and profits shot by im- 
pertations, while many makers of boys’ 
and kiddies’ jersey suits, with their 
three thousand employees, are fighting 
for their existence against the over- 
whelming pressure of foreign made 
In the past four years some 400 
knitted woolen goods firms have ‘failed 
or liquidated, due partly at least to the 
tariff 

\ government report just published 
gives the latest obtainable wage scales 
in varicus foreign countries, from which 
it is shown that taking the skilled and 
unskilled American knit goods workers’ 
average weekly earnings of $22.85 as 
100%, we have similar British labor 
German 37%, French 29%, 
Czecho Slovakian, Italian and Austrian 
about 20%. In other words, we are 
asking our American knit goods workers, 
earning $22.85 per wek, to compete with 
foreign labor averaging from $10.75 per 
week down to $4.50 per week. 

Our legislators seem to believe that 
with 35%, 40%, 45%, or 50% ad 
valorem duties on foreign value our 
labor is being protected. With the same 
power, and hand knitting machines, op- 
erating at about the same average speed 
throughout the knit gocds world, how 
is it p yssible to be so blinded to the needs 
of this industry? Yet, the recommended 
rates asked for by your committee sus- 
tained by documentary evidence, were 
absolutely ignored and no change in ad 
valorem duties were made in knit goods, 
Paragraph 1114, by the Ways and 
Means Committee in the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

The increased duty proposed on 
scoured wool under the new bill is 
harmful rather than beneficial to manu- 
facturers, as the 34c. per pound is com- 
pounded with our meager protective 
duties, thereby giving a high total ad 
valorem equivalent duty which deceives. 
The total duty collected on wool knit 
goods, under the present law, averages 
than 63% foreign value; while. 
under every preceding protective tariff 
law the duty averaged 93% of foreign 
invoice value. This serious reduction 
of over 32% of protection on woclen 
knit goods explains the ease with which 
foreign knit goods are increasingly en- 
tering the American market. 


goods. 


laws. 


46% 


less 
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If this branch of the American woolen 
industry is to continue, if, indeed, the 
woolen industry in its entirety is to be 
profitably continued as a part of Ameri- 
can industrial production, there must be 
not only adequate tariff rates, but a 
change in the value basis of our tariff. 

It is therefore urged that our mem- 


bers, and other manufacturers and em- 
ployees, not only write to the Senate 
Finance Committee, Hon. Reed Smoot, 
chairman, but to their respective sena- 
tors urging that some form of Ameri- 
can valuation be used in the new bill 
and that rates adequately protecting 
American labor be enacted into law. 


Address by Robert E. Lusk’ 


Wé RETAILERS strongly suspect 
that fashion has played Santa 
Claus to the knitted outerwear industry 
during the last few years. The extra- 
ordinary wave of preference for sports 
clothing, especially among American 
women, has been the greatest cause of 
the genercus growth of your business 
recently. I do not wish to be unfair to 
your industry, but I question your part 
in the acceleration of this movement. 

Your problem, as I see it, is two-fold: 

1. You must constantly endeavor to 
keep a sufficient quantity of your product 
at high quality and high price levels to 
lend intrinsic value to it. 

2. You must constantly introduce 
sufficient variety into your styles to lend 
extrinsic value to your product. 

There are many signs that point to 
a failure to recognize the importance of 
keeping knitted outerwear at reasonably 
high price levels. We are constantly 
seeing sweaters copied down to sell for 
$3.00 and $2.00, to be pushed out in 
bargain basements. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that 
the retailer bears a full measure of re 
sponsibility for this condition. I am 
not condoning his faults, I am enly 
pointing out to you that together we are 
killing the goose that lays the golden 


eggs > 


g 
It is, of course, not possible to charge 
higher prices on intrinsic value alone. 


Rightly or wrongly, women look to 
Paris as the authoritative source of all 
style information. It is our business, 
therefore, to see that knitted outerwear 
is not only made of fine yarns, but that 
it is made up in authentic styles which 
have been originated in Paris or styles 
which are clever adaptations of those 
designed by the Parisian dressmakers. 

Fashion has most decidedly invaded 
the bathing beach. Hardly a rotogravure 
section in the country, hardly an issue 
of a fashion magazine but makes men- 
tion of your fashions. This is the very 
moment when we should look with cau- 
tion at the present condition of affairs. 
Manufacturers of many woven fabrics— 
and I mention Celanese as a notable in- 
stance—have recently turned to the 
designing of all types of bathing suits 
and beach costumes. They have gone 
to Paris for these models. They have 
given these models to the leading 5th 
Avenue stores and the leading stores 
throughout the country. They have 
preduced a fabric admirably suited to 
the purpose. 

I am not a prophet, but I see no rea- 
son to suppose why, unless the knitted 
outerwear industry competes with even 


*Advertising Manager R. H. Macy & Co 
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greater vigor, the trend could not swing 
entirely to woven fabrics. 

[ am convinced that the chief need of 
this branch of your industry today is 
fashion-consciousness on the part of its 
manufacturers, and that means more 
than merely waiting for Paris for every 
move, 

The knitted outerwear manufacturer 
must keep his eye on fashion trends as 
closely as any other factor in the ready- 
to-wear business. For example, knitted 
wear is ideally suited for traveling. 
Why shouldn’t knitted outerwear makers, 
by means of an aggressive advertising 
campaign and allied publicity, sell the 
women cf America on the idea of knitted 
wear for travel? I am sure that inten- 
sive study will disclose many other 
natural markets for your products. 


Details of S.T.A. Meeting 
‘ill Be Given Next Week 


A large attendance was expected at 
the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C., July 5 and 6. 
T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. C., 
president and treasurer of the Victor- 
Monaghan chain of mills, and E. A. 
Franks, superintendent of the Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, are on the program. 
All discussion at the gathering will 
center around the one general topic 
“Human Relations.” Among the speakers 
will be Col. C. Seymore Bullock of 
South Bend, Ind., and Wm. M. Mc- 
Laurine of Charlotte, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Carl R. Harris, su- 
perintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mill, 
Cooleemee, N. C., is president of the 
association. Details of the meeting will 
be reported in these columns next week. 


Cotton Pageant in Atlanta 


An important feature of the conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Atlanta was a pageant presented 
by the staff and students of the Georgia 
State College of Agriculture, on July 
2, for the encouragement of greater use 
of cotton. The pageant was written by 
Laura E. Blackshear, illustrator, and 
was interpreted by Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, president of the college. 

The pageant opened with a prologue, 
“Before Cotton Came to Georgia,” and 
traced the introduction and development 
of cotton down to the present time. A 
cotton dress review designed by Matilda 
Callaway, associate professor of textiles 
and clothing, was given in an epilogue. 








Plan 1930 Boston Exhibit 


Textile Exhibitors Association 
Re-elects Officers 


Officers and directors of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association, headed by 
Edgar F. Hathaway, president, Wallace 
I. Stimpson, vice president, and Chester 
I. Campbeil, secretary-treasurer, were 
re-elected at the annual meeting held 
at the Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass., 
June 27. Only routine business was 
transacted at the directors’ meeting 
prior to the luncheon at noon and at the 
association’s meeting after luncheon at 
this famous Henry Ford hostelry. 

The treasurer’s report showed the 
association to be in a strong financial 
position, but the report that aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm was that of 
Secretary Campbell on the outlook for 
the International Exposition, to be held 
at Mechanics Building, Boston, the 
last week of April, 1930, for which 70% 
of the space has already been taken, and 
which promises to be the largest and 
most interesting show on record. The 
75th anniversary of the founding of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers will be celebrated in Boston 
during the week of the show, and it is 
expected that a prominent feature of 
the exhibition will be a display of ma- 
chinery, supplies and fabrics illustrating 
the progress of cotton manufacturing. 

The last show in Boston was held by 
the Textile Exhibitors Association in 
the spring of 1926, and in deferring the 
next show until the Spring of 1930 it 
was the hope and expectation of mem- 
bers of the Textile Exhibitors Associa- 
tion, which are the leading machinery 
and supply manufacturers of the coun- 
try, that similar action would be taken 
by the sponsors of the machinery ex- 
hibition usually held in Greenville, S. C., 
every two years, thus having a period 
of four years intervene between each 
show and two years between the north- 
ern and southern exhibitions. Despite 
this fact the promoters of the Green- 
ville show have just announced that 
their next exhibition will be held in 
October, 1930, thus maintaining their 
old schedule unchanged. 


At the stockholders meeting a 
nominating committee consisting of 
Edward J. Eichler of the American 


Tool & Machine Co., Frank B. Comins 
of the American Moistening Co. and 
John B. Shaw of the Cotton Publishing 
Co. were appointed the nominating com- 
mittee which put in nomination the old 
board of officers and directors and their 
election was unanimous and as follows: 
Edgar F. Hathaway, president; W. I. 


Stimpson, vice-president; Chester I. 
Campbell, seeretary-treasurer; Direc- 
tors: The officers and F. H. Bishop, 
Universal Winding Co.; Charles A. 


Chase, General Electric Co.; D. F. 
Edwards, Saco-Lowell Shops; George 
P. Erhard, The Stafford Co.; F. W. 
Howe, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works; L. M. Keeler, Whitin Machine 
Works; S. F. Rockwell, Davis & Furber 
Machine Co.; Lewis E. Tracy, Lewis E. 
Tracy Co. 





Sales Trend in Retail Yard Goods 








Survey Shows 


Levels 


Which 


at 


Bulk of Cottons and Rayons Retail 


SUPPLEMENTARY report on 
“Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in Piece Goods Departments,” 
issued by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association «1 January, 1929, has been 
issued as of June 24. It treats primarily 
of price lines of silk, rayon and cotton 
m piece goods departments. The in- 
formation contained in this report was 
secured from merchandise executives in 
100 stores located in 40 cities and 24 
states. 
The periods of time covered in this 
report are, from May 1, 1928, to July 31, 
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ness done in this fabric at prices over 
$3.00 per yard than was shown in the pop 
ular price stores. That there was twice 
much business recorded in this higher 
price range than there was in the previous 
period undoubtedly indicates a trading up 
policy of these stores. Only about 8% ot 
all exclusive store business was done in 
prices below $1.85 per yard while 71% of 
their were made within the price 
range from $1.95 to $2.95 inclusive. 

Over 40% of the sales of plain sheers 
were made at $1.98 per yard while 13% 
the were recorded at prices below 
this figure. One-third of the sales of this 
sabric were made at $2.50 and $2.95, while 


as 


sales 


ot 


sales 


Cotton Prints 
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Per Cent 


Comparative Volume of Sales at Different Prices from May 1 to Nov. 1, 1928. 
Typical of Charts Illustrating the Retail Survey 


1928, and from Aug. 1, 1928, 
1928. It must be borne in 
some slight change in prices, 
herein, may have occurred 
completion of the study. The report has 
been prepared by Alexis Sommaripa. 
The du Pont Rayon Co., sponsored and 
financed the work. 

The high lights of the report follow: 


to Nov. 1, 
mind that 
appearing 
since the 


Silk Department 


Over one-third of all the sales of plain 
crepe de chine were made at $1.95 per 
yard from May to November, 1928. This 
represents a gain of 60% over the period 
November, 1927, to February, 1928. Ina 
similar manner, there were 50% more sales 
recorded within the price range from $2.95 
to $4.95 per yard than there were in the 
winter of 1927. 

It is of interest to know that there were 
50% less sales reported in the popular 
price stores at prices below $1.69 per yard 
during this period compared with Nov-m 
ber, 1927, to February, 1928. On the other 
hand there were twice as many sales made 
at prices ranging from $2.75 to $4.95 per 
yard in the popular price stores than there 
were recorded in the previous report 

In line with the traditions of exclusive 
stores, there was six times as much busi- 
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trom $3.50 to $4.50 inclusive less than 10% 
of this business was reported. The 
outstanding price in this fabric was $1.98 
per yard. This information was given for 
the period May to November, 1928. 

Fifty per cent of the sales of plain 
sheers in popular price stores were made 
at $1.98 per yard as compared with 24% 
in the exclusive stores. At prices below 
$1.98 per yard, the popular price stores 
did 18% of their business contrasted with 
4% in the exclusive stores. On the other 
hand, 50% of the exclusive store business 
was done at prices over $2.50 per yard 
against 15% in the popular price stores. 

The sales of printed crepe de chine from 
May to November, 1928, reveal a trading 
down tendency in prices of these fabrics. 
This is shown by 50% of this business 
being recorded at prices under $2.95 per 
yard, compared with 39% during the period 
November, 1927, to February, 1928. A 
corresponding reduction in the sales of bet- 
ter class fabrics denotes a drop of 50% 
in the sales of this fabric at prices from 
$3.50 per yard and upwards. 

Almost three-fourths of 
printed sheers from May 
1928. were made at prices 
$1.95 to $2.95 per yard. Only 10% of the 
sales were recorded below these levels 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Further Search for Remedy 


To Improve Cotton Industry 


r “SHE regulation of production by 
textile mills in order to adjust the 
factors of supply and demand in 

the cotton goods market, a question 

that has been discussed in almost every 
meeting of textile manufacturers for 
several years, was again emphasized at 
the annual convention of the Cotton 

Manufacturers Association of South 

Carolina, at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 

N. C., June 28-29. Walker D. Hines, 

president, The Cotton-Textile Institute, 

discussed the industry’s problems in an 
executive session of the association. 
Recognition of the importance of 
creating favorable opinion on the part 
of the public and the wage earners in 
the textile industry appeared to be a de- 
velopment of more recent origin than 
the subject of overproduction. Indi- 
vidual comments by mill executives on 
the educational campaign conducted by 
the association in the newspapers of 

South Carolina, which is designed to 

acquaint the public with the many prob- 

lems confronting the industry, indicated 
that satisfactory results have already 
been accomplished. 


Reasons for Industry Publicity 


“The conditions immediately attacked 
largely grow out of misapprehensgions on 
the part of the public; and it is the ob- 
ject of the advertising to relieve the 
situation by supplying to the public 
correct information, in the hope that 
this will tend to reduce any growing 
prejudice which may exist against the 
industry,” according to Dr. J. F. Jacobs, 
senior member of the firm of Jacobs & 
Co., Clinton, S. C., who delivered the 
opening address at the convention. Con- 
tinuing, he said, “It is believed that by 
laying the cards on the table, taking the 
public into the confidence of the manu- 
facturers, the public mind can _ be 
assured, and the industry be given a fair 
deal under an intelligent apprehension 
of its value to the state of South Caro- 
lina, and to its people of all classes. 

“The conditions which have thus far 
been taken into special consideration 
are: first, a tendency to the introduction 
of legislation of an unreasonable and in- 
jurious type, a tendency of some 
political aspirants to attempt to gain 
favor by abusing mill management. 
There is also, of course, consideration of 
the tendency to unrest among oper- 
atives; and there is also the question 
of getting cooperation from the farmers 
in the production of staple suited to local 
textile markets. But the big problem is 
that of having the public generally in- 
formed as to its own interests, and the 
necessity of cooperation between all con- 
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Indicated at Meeting 


cerned—farmers, textile operatives, 
management, and the general public, 
which in large measure benefits from 
the payrolls and the purchase of ma- 
terials—to the end that the interest of 
all alike be prospered. 

“The cotton manufacturers of South 
Carolina have nothing to conceal. Their 
interest lies in having the public fully 
informed. Once such information is 
general, there will be a tendency to more 
favorable legislation and administration 
of the law as affecting the industry; 
also a tendency to contentment on the 
part of textile employes, and a tendency 
to general approval of the individual 
units composing the industry, as local 
enterprises of large value, essential to 
the prosperity of the communities in 
which they exist. 

“At the present time, despite the 
great shortage in production in the 
North and East, where spindle hours 
run much less than a normal day run, 
the industry as a whole is nevertheless 
running at 110% _ production, as 
measured on a day-run basis. But due 
to the fact that so many mills in the 
South are running on day and night 
shifts (and particularly is this true in 
South Carolina) this constitutes a great 
problem. 

“If the night runs were cut off, tens 
of thousands of South Carolinians would 
be left without employment; and _ it 
would be unspeakably inhumane to even 
suggest a sudden adoption of a day-run 
policy, for the surplus operatives would 
have no place to go except to the farms; 
and at present they could not be financed 
by merchants and bankers in farming 
operations if suddenly the entire num- 
ber of night workers were sent back to 
the farms. However, continued over- 
production will force reduced wages; 
and that also is objectionable, whether 
from the standpoint of the operative or 
the standpoint of the manufacturer. 


The Cooperative Idea 


“Apparently the only answer to this 
tremendously important problem is 
organized effort. The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act has stood in the way of con- 
trolling production by contract, as it 
would be easy to assume that such a 
contract would be in restraint of trade, 
and therefore punishable under the 
Sherman Act. However, the general 
attitude at Washington is favorable to 
avoidance of overproduction. This is 
illustrated by President Hoover’s call- 
ing the governors of seven states into 
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of S. C. Mill Men 


sere to reduce the production of 
oil. 

“The industry must be thoroughly 
sold to the co-operative idea—the idea 
of subordinating the policy of the 
individual mill to the necessary policy 
of the industry as a whole—the idea that 
‘United we stand; divided we fall.’ This 
can be done. It can be done by internal 
publicity. The right kind of literature, 
constantly distributed to the various 
manufacturers, would rapidly develop a 
sentiment of solidarity favoring uni- 
versal assent to the opinions of the ad- 
visory committee, and action in line 
with that assent. 

“There is no doubt that the general 
tendency of such a policy, once put into 
torce, would be to stabilize the cotton 
goods market, to quiet the unrest 
among operatives, and to adjust upon a 
reasonable basis the ratio of interest in 
the market price secure to the manu- 
facturer, operative and farmer. Stabili- 
zation, co-operation and publicity to 
bring about the results desired, are the 
outstanding factors necessary to the 
solution of the problem of a glutted 
market now confronting the cotton 
market which is now confronting the 
cotton manufacturing industry here in 
America.” 


Analogy in Copper Industry 


In discussing the remarkable recovery 
of the copper industry following the dis- 
ruption of its production facilities and 
distribution channels by war time con- 
ditions, George A. Sloan, secretary, The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, who was secre- 
tary of the Copper and Brass Research 
Association from 1922 to 1926, in- 
clusive, stated that practically all of the 
educational efforts undertaken by the 
Institute have been successfully studied 
and applied in copper. 

Mr. Sloan pointed out that the copper 
industry did not come back through 
any “short-cut” to progress, but 
through the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics; through a careful 
analysis from time to time of these 
statistics on the part of individual pro- 
ducers and the consequent readjustment 
of production to demand. Additional 
steps toward the desired goal was said 
to have been the organization of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
for national sales promotional work, and 











the concentration of foreign sales 
through one export body ; while of equal 
importance was said to have been the 
formation of the Copper Institute for 
the purpose of studying fundamental 
economics relating to production and 
distribution. 

Three years after the signing of the 
Armistice, with over 1,125,000,000 Ib. 
of copper available above ground, 
600,000,000 Ib. of which represented 
surplus war stock resulting from in- 
creased production during 1914 to 1918 
for military purposes, the copper indus- 
try was confronted with the task of de- 
veloping peace time commercial outlets 
for an overproduction approximating 
one year’s output of North and South 
American copper mines, without dis- 
rupting the producing, distributing and 
consuming industries already existing. 

In analyzing the factors contributing 
to the successful rehabilitation of the 
copper industry during the past eight 
years, Mr. Sloan said: 

“Of fundamental importance were the 
fact-finding measures adopted by the 
industry in compiling and distributing 
statistical information as to production, 
stocks and shipments, as well as statis- 
tics on consumption of copper by indus- 
tries through the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics formed in 1919. The 
balanced relationship of supply to de- 
mand in recent years is predicated upon 
the growing intelligent use of these 
statistics on the part of individual pro- 
ducers. Indeed the mere collection and 
dissemination of statistics would have 
been of little value unless they had been 
intelligently interpreted and used by the 
individual mining companies in gauging 
their production schedules. 

“A second accomplishment of the in- 
dustry was the formation of the Copper 
and Brass Research Association in 1921 
to promote domestic markets through 
technical and commercial research, 
dealer-help cooperation and national ad- 
vertising. The work of the Copper 
and Brass Research Association has 
been of inestimable help to the industry 
in making surveys of present and po- 
tential markets for copper and brass 
products and in presenting the results 
of these studies in such form as to en- 
able the mining companies and the 
fabricating companies to capitalize the 
information in their sales promotional 
efforts. 

“While it is not always easy to 
measure the results of trade association 
work it is possible in the case of the 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
iton to apply a simple yardstick and 
measure at least part of its accomplish- 
ments. Paralleling the life of the Associ- 
ation the domestic consumption of 
copper has increased from 920 million 
pounds in 1921 to 2 billion pounds in 
1928. This as you will see represents 
an increase of more than 100% and it is 
significant that every year during this 
period there was a substantial gain in 


domestic consumption. The figures 
are: 
Pounds 
SUE aakee ys sais 920,000,000 
aires de a 1,474,000,000 


RL icy 's-w adorns 1,680,000,000 
PONT fiw va oa a 1,800,000,000 
DIE Ss vinwicices 2,000,000,000 


As a third accomplishment, extensive 
follow-up sales efforts and national ad- 
vertising have been organized by large 
fabricators of copper and brass and 
today we find the average home builder 
friendly to such familiar names as Ana- 
conda, American Brass, Chase, Repub- 
lic, Bridgeport and others. These fabri- 
cating companies have supplemented the 
national advertising campaign of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association 
by individual sales promotional budgets 
from year to year until today some of 





Thos. M. Marchant, Re-elected President, 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina 


them are counted among the nation’s 
large national advertisers. 

“A fourth accomplishment is to be 
found in mergers. The copper industry 
has been alert in following the general 
economic trend toward consolidations 
and important consolidations, both 
vertical and horizontal, have been nego- 
tiated primarily for the sake of extensive 
economies both in production and in the 
distribution of copper and its products. 

A fifth important achievement of the 
industry during the past decade has 
been a very general re-alignment of its 
primary sales policies and methods in 
order to meet the changes in marketing 
and merchandising which have been 
characteristic in every industry of this 
period. 

“As a sixth accomplishment it should 
be pointed out that the fabricated prod- 
ucts of the industry are ‘now sold 
through relatively similar concentrated 
channels. 

“One of the major accomplishments 
in the industry was the formation of 
Copper Exporters, Inc., in 1926, under 
the Webb-Pomerene Act which repre 
sents the concentration of approximately 
90% of the copper: refined in the 
United States for foreign sale. The 
“barometer tonnage” system is used in 
allocating business so that each partici- 
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pating company shares in the aggregate 
export sales in the ratio of its produc- 
tion during the three preceding months. 

“Of equal importance was the forma- 
tion of the Copper Institute in 1927, 
which was organized to study the funda- 
mental economies of production and dis- 
tribution and to encourage the adoption 
of fair trade usages and practices. It is 
in the truest sense a fact-finding agency. 
The Copper Institute has had a great 
stabilizing influence in the domestic 
market as it has helped the individual 
producer to eliminate guess work and 
place the production and marketing of 
copper on a scientific basis. 

“One more accomplishment should 
not be overlooked. That is the excellent 
progress which North American min- 
ing companies have made in lowering 
their costs. They have been successful 
in these efforts through vertical inte- 
gration, new and improved processes 
and in mass production. It is highly 
significant that while costs have been 
reduced in the industry, wages paid by 
the principal mining companies in- 
creased approximately 20% since 1921. 

“No one familiar with the copper in- 
dustry would minimize the importance 
of any one of these helpful influences, 
and if the truth were known it has been 
a combination of them all (rather than 
any single factor) over a period of eight 
to ten years, plus the accumulation of 
common sense, that has brought pros- 
perity to copper. Still if it were neces- 
sary to attempt an explanation of this 
phenomenal change in a few words, it 
may be well said that imagined in- 
dependence has given way to the recog- 
nition of inevitable interdependence.” 

Following Mr. Sloan’s address on 
copper, he was asked by T. M. March- 
ant, president of the association, to de- 
scribe the promotional work conducted 
by The Cotton-Textile Institute in 
capitalizing on the style trend to cot- 
tons. The assistance rendered to hun- 
dreds of department stores throughout 
the country in developing sales of cot- 
ton goods by means of special cam- 
paigns and “Cotton Weeks” was men- 
tioned. The increasing demand for 
“Flashes of Fashion,” a_ periodical 
issued by the Institute, and circulated 
among buyers, merchandise managers 
and salespeople of department stores, 
was said to indicate the value placed 
upon information about cotton goods by 
the retail outlets. 


T. M. Marchant Re-elected 
The remainder of the session Friday 
evening was executive, as was the meet- 
ing Saturday morning, at which time 
T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. C., 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. J. C. Self, president, Greenwood 
Cotton Mills, Greenwood, S. C., was 
named first vice-president, and Herbert 
Lindsay, vice-president, Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greenville, S. C., was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer.’ H. 
Arthur Ligcn, president and treasurer, 
Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., was 
elected second vice-president. 
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Propose New Basis for Wool Duty 


SPECIFIC rate basis for woolen 
A yarns and fabrics was proposed by 

H. V. R. Scheel of the Botany 
Worsted Mills in the Senate Finance 
textile hearing of June 27. The 
ad valorem or percentage duties now in 
effect are unscientific in that they give 
protection varying with the value of the 
goods, afford a minimum toll against the 
foreign competitor of least production 
costs, are difficult to and en- 
courage undervaluation, according to 
Mr. Scheel’s argument. On a given 
item the Japanese production cost might 
be 25c., the German cost 50c., and the 
English 75c. At a 50% rate, the duty 
against the Japanese article would be 
124c., the German 25c., and the English 
374c. A flat specific duty of 25c. would 
be more equitable, Mr. Scheel asserted, 
and would be easier to collect. 

During periods when raw wool is 
low, it was pointed out, foreign manu- 
facturers able to produce most 
cheaply and at the same time are taxed 
lower rates. Goods come in over the 
tariff walls into a market already de- 
pressed, resulting in plant shut-downs 
and periodical labor lay-offs. Inasmuch 
as wool prices fluctuate sharply and un- 
predictably, Mr. Scheel said, this effect 
is a constant hazard to American 
manufacturers. They dare not raise 
wages during prosperous periods, he de- 
clared, with the certain prospect of a 
slump which will necessitate the diff- 
cult process of lowering them again. A 
snecific basis eliminating these evils, 
Mr. Scheel declared, will benefit the 
public, the manufacturer, and, most of 
all. the textile worker. 

Due to the complexity of the wool 
schedule, Mr. Scheel’s proposal for 
specific rates which will operate com- 
parably to the present ad valorems is far 
from simple. However, it is pointed out, 
such a set-up probably would be easier 
to applv to customs collections. The 
proposal is to let the present rates stand 
as the minimum alternative to the fol- 
lowing: 

Par. 1106—Wool processed beyond 
the washed but not further advanced 
than roving—on grades up to 46s, 13c. 
per pound: 46s to 50s, 14c.; 56s, 15c.; 
58s, 15c.: 60s, 16c.; 64s, 70s and finer, 
17c.. but if the materials have not been 
combed, the dutv shall be 3c. per pound 
less: if advanced into the roving stage. 
6c. more; dyed or colored, 9c. more; if 
consisting of fiters other than sheep’s 
wool by more than 10% by weight, an 
additional 3c. 

Par. 1107—Yarns—Said ad valorem 
duties are the minimum alternatives to 
the following: Worsted yarn up to and 
including 2-20s worsted count, 334c. per 
pound: on yarns from 2-20s to 2-30s, in- 
clusive. $c. ner number above 20s ad- 
ditional to 334c,; on yarns from 2-30s 
to 2-50s. inclusive, lc. per number above 
30s additional to 40c.; on yarns from 
2-50s to 2-60s. inclusive, 14c. per num- 
ber above 50s additional to 60c.: on 


assess, 


are 
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Asks Specific 
Instead of Ad Valorem 


Assessment 


yarns 2-60s to 2-70s, inclusive, 2c. per 
number above 60s additional to 744c.; 
on yarns finer than 2-70s, 2%c. per num- 
ber above 2-70s additional to 944c.; but 
if the worsted yarn is single yarn and 
not twisted there shall be a reduction in 
this duty of the 2-ply yarn of 15% 
thereof and if the twists in the ply yarn 
or single yarn are more than 50% 
greater than for normal warp twist 
yarns, or if the yarn be fancy or com- 
pound yarn, there shall be an additional 
duty of 50% thereof, and if the yarn is 
colored, dyed, or printed in any manner, 
there shall be an additional duty charged 
as follows: When dyed hefore spinning, 
10c. per pound, and when in the ply 
yarn there will be one or more ends of 
color or shade different from any other 
end in the ply yarn, there shall be an 
additional duty of 10% of the duty; if 
dyed after spinning, 8c. per pound; and 
if the material consists of fibers other 
than sheep’s wool, to an extent greater 
than 10% by weight, there shall be a 
further additional duty of 34c. per 
pound, and on woolen yarn up to and 
including 10 single worsted count, 20c. 
per pound; counts 10 to 20, inclusive, 
2.8c., per number above 10s additional, 
to 20c.; counts finer than 20s worsted 
count 3c. per number finer than 20s ad- 
ditional to 48c. per pound, but if the 
yarn is twisted there shall be an ad- 
ditional duty of 20% of the duty, and if 
the yarn is colored, dyed, or printed in 
any manner, there shall be an additional 
duty charged as follows: When dyed be- 
fore spinning, 10c. per pound; and 
when in the ply yarn there are one or 
more ends of color or shade different 
from any other end in the ply yarn, 
there shall be an additional duty of 10% 
of the duty; if dyed after spinning, 6c. 
per pound, and if the material consists 
of fibers other than sheep’s wool, to an 
extent greater than 10% by weight, 
there shall be a further additional duty 
of 34c. per pound. 

Par. 1108—Woven fabrics not more 
than 4 oz. per square yard—for cloths 
with worsted filling @c. per yard for 
each pick per inch or for cloths with 
woven filling ld4c. per yard for each 
pick per inch plus 5/4 of the average 
duty on the component yarns in the 
fabric per pound, but if the woven 
fabrics are undyed and/or unfinished, 
there shall be a reduction of 30% per 
pick per yard and if the fabrics are 
printed there shall be an additional duty 
of 5c. per yard; and if the fabrics have 
been finished with result other than the 
ordinary mill finish, there shall be ad- 
ditional duties as follows: face cut, 
teasled, and/or napped, 15c. per yard; 
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sheen finish, 5c. per yard; extra sheen 
or hot plate finish, 10c. per yard. 

Par. 1109—Woven fabrics more than 
4 oz. per yard—same specific rates as 
Par. 1108. 


Committee Favorably Impressed 


When Mr. Scheel had finished his 
testimony, Senator Bingham, chairman 
of the wool subcommittee told him, “As 
far as | am concerned, you have made 
your case.” The other subcommittee 
members spoke well of the argument 
presented and gave their approval in 
more qualified terms. 

Walter Humphreys of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
backed Mr. Scheel’s request by sub- 
stantiating a chart showing the rapid 
fluctuations in wool prices which are 
said to play such havoc with manu- 
facturing. 


Would Change Clothing Rate 


A new classification for men’s and 
boy’s clothing was advocated by E. B. 
Walters of the National Council of Im- 
porters and Traders who pointed out 
that an industry reaching a domestic 
production volume of $1,500,000,000 
per annum should be mentioned by name 
under a separate paragraph rather than 
come in as goods not specially provided 
for on the same footing as novelties 
and specialties such as coolie coats and 
scarves. Mr. Walters asked for de- 
creased duties on the grounds that 
men’s and boys’ clothing imports amount 
to only about $1,400,000, a negligible 
figure compared with American out- 
put. 


Protests Increase in Rates 


Protesting against increased rates on 
wool fabrics in Par. 1108 and 1109, F. J. 
Nolan of the Importers and Traders de- 
clared that present troubles in the wool 
cloth trade are due entirely to causes 
other than foreign competition. The 
industry started on the downward path 
in 1922, he said, when wool production 
increased 28%, while consumption fell 
off from 696,000,000 Ib. to 538,000,000 
lb. and imports of woven fabrics like- 
wise decreased. Another factor is the 
decreased use of woolens by women. 

The ad valorem rate of 60% on high 
class goods which has been proposed by 
the House is 5% higher than the Payne- 
Aldrich rate. Mr. Nolan hinted that 
such inflation invites the same politically 
disastrous results which followed in 
1912. Of present imports, 91% are in 





the higher brackets and do not affect 
the average person, it was stated. 


Oppose High Rates on Rugs 


Unproportionate increases in the rug 
paragraph 1116 were opposed by C. B. 
Fritz of the National Oriental Rug Pro- 
tective Association with the acquiescence 
of F. H. Deknatel, who represented the 
carpet industry. The industry asked 
40c. per square foot plus 20% and got 
50c. with a minimum of 60%. Mr. 
Fritz is satisfied with the 50c. rate but 
thinks the ad valorem should not be 
over 45%. This basis would give pro- 
tection against low-grade rugs, he 
stated, and would not discriminate un- 
duly against China and Persia, the prin- 
cipal producers of the higher grades in 
which imports are not in effect com- 
petitive. 

G. C. Dorsey of Marshall Field & Co. 
objected to the ad valorem increase 
from 40% to 60% in Par. 1117 on rugs 
valued at more than 40c, per square 
toot. 

On chenilles, Mr. Deknatel asked a 
flat rate of 60%. Frederick Hall of the 
National Retail Floor Covering Associ- 
ation, stated that the present rate of 
55% is adequate and that the House 
rate of 50c. per square foot, but not less 
than 60c. is a virtual embargo. 
Chenilles are machine products and 
should not be in the hand-made classi- 
fication, he pointed out. G. G. Battle of 
New York supported this contention. 

Representative W. M. Morgan of 
Ohio filed a brief renewing his advocacy 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of a 36c. duty on clean content wool. 


Would Revise Drawback 


A more workable wool drawback pro- 
vision was asked by Senator Fred- 
erick Steiwer of Oregon, speaking on 
behalf of the Jensen Knitting Mills of 
Portland, manufacturers of bathing 
suits. Under the present regulations, 
the Senator said, it is necessary to clear 
the machinery of all domestic wool in 
order to run the imported fiber and 
take advantage of the duty refund. 
This is so inconvenient and is such a 
disadvantage in blending wools, it was 
stated, that the company collects little 
of the drawback to which it is right- 
fully entitled. 

A brief asking a drawback provision 
for wool wastes imported for padding 
was filed by the Sterling Fiber Co., 
makers of pads for automobile bodies. 
The automotive industry uses 2,000,000 
lb. of wool waste per vear for this 
purpose, it was stated, and would take 
more because of its superior resilience 
were it not for the cost. The domestic 
supply is said to be insufficient. Cotton, 
jute, and horse hair are imported duty 
free for this use, it was pointed out, 
and in fairness wool waste should be 
on the same basis. 

The National Hair and Jute Felt 
Manufacturers Association was repre- 
sented by A. B. Forsberg who asked a 
better definition of woven felt in Par. 
1109b. This, unlike ordinary felt, is 
a true textile. Its principal use is in 


paper making machines end machine 
clothing. Mr. Forsberg’s brief claimed 
that woven felt is not properly set aside 
in the wording of the bill and sug- 
gested clearer language at essentially 
the same rates. 

The elimination of Par. 906, wherein 
the Ways and Means Committee put 
cloth of chief value of cotton contain- 


ing wool at 60% ad valorem, was urged 
by J. D. Holmes of the W. H. Duval 
Co., importers. This request would 
restore part-wool cloth to the 40% 
cotton basket clause. importations 
have run than a million dollars 
per year, the witness stated, of which 
italy furnishes four-fifths and Czecho- 
slovakia a smaller fraction. 


less 


Silk Schedule Hearing 


ILK tariff duties higher than those 

already granted by the House were 
asked before the Senate’ Finance 
subcommittee on textiles July 1 by 
American manufacturers who were out- 
numbered three to one by witnesses 
desiring to maintain the present rates 
or less. No significant changes in the 
silk schedule are foreseen as a result 
of the hearing which was concluded 
in a single afternoon. 

The committee stands adjourned un- 
til Monday, July 8, when rayon will 
be taken up under the chairmanship 
of Senator Sackett who also heads the 
silk schedule. 


Cheney Ask Higher Rates 


Added protection on silk goods was 
urged for the Silk Association by 
Horace B. Cheney who submitted three 
alternatives to this end. Mr. Cheney 
favors United States valuation as a 
means to collect the full duty without 
possibility of evasion. This, he de 
clared, would protect the industry by 
eliminating fraudulent declarations, but 
would not materially affect the honest 
importer. Failing to receive United 
States valuation, Mr. Cheney would 
desire increases in the ad valorem rates 
set by the House bill. A more scien 
tific basis, he said, would be equivalent 
specific duties. 

If specific rates were up on 
the customs collections last 
year under the ad valorem provisions, 
he stated, they would have to be about 
twice those of the Payne-Aldrich act. 
But this would be justified, he con- 
tinued, from the f that, the 


made 
basis of 


fact since 
War, wages of silk workers have in- 
creased 228%, raw silk 35%, and silk 
merchandise over 100%. 

On the ground that doubting the old 
rates would: be assailed as another 
tariff steal and thus would be politi- 
cally inexpedient, Mr. Cheney hesitated 
to recommend such action. Encouraged 
by the committee, however, he sub- 
mitted an equivalent specific basis for 
the present silk schedule. Assuming 
the existing rate structure, Mr. Cheney 
wants 5% added to the House bill ad 
valorems on double and single yarns, 
and woven and knit fabrics. On cloth- 
ing and jacquard goods he wants at 
least 70% as a total. 

Mr. Cheney’s arguments were sup- 
ported by O. D. Frost of the American 
Silk Spinning Co. and the Champlain 
Silk Mills who pointed out that the 
present specific rates on spun and plied 
yarns have been ineffective, the duties 
being collected at the alternate mini- 
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mum ad valorem. He urged that the 
specifics be raised to an operative level. 


Others Ask Lower Rates 


Six witnesses stood for the existing 
rates or lower. Samuel Kridel of th 
Silk Defense Organization, a group of 
both manufacturers and importers, de- 
clared that there is no danger of a 
great influx of silk under the 
present rates. <A. C, Stapfer of the 
Piedmont Silk Co. pointed out that 
imports of manufactured silks are only 
about 5% of the domestic market. Only 
novelties can be imported, he said. 
To show that countries of lower labor 
costs are in no position to compete, he 
showed a coolie coat of American 
make selling for $3.75 in refutation of 
a large set of exhibits submitted by 
Mr. Cheney to display low-cost for 
eign merchandise. Export trade would 
be injured by exorbitant silk duties, he 
declared. 

Ideas 


goods 


from Europe are of value to 
the American trade and should not be 
shut out by the exclusion of goods, sail 
I. S. Wolf of the Nationa! Council of 
\merican Importers and Traders. 
silks are superior to high 
grade foreign articles, he declared, but 
a considerable proportion of American 
production is of items originated 
abroad. 


Domestic 


Increases on pile fabrics were op- 


posed by H. S. Radcliffe and Aaron 
Neumann of the Importers and Traders 
Mr. Radcliffe stated that the House bill 
rate of 70% on pile fabrics is un- 
reasonable; that 55% would be ample 
Added protection on velvets is partic- 
ularly absurd, he said, in view of the 
rapid increase in silk velvet dress 
goods. In two years American pro- 
duction multiplied by twelve, he as- 
serted. Mr. Neumann argued similarly 
on upholstery fabrics saying that im- 
ports of woven silk cloths are running 
about 4% of domestic output. H. W. 
Lange asked a reduction on spun silk 
yarns to 35% ad valorem. The im- 
porters were especially opposed to in- 
creases on jacquards and tie silks. 

On tie and fancy materials of silk 
and rayon, B. E. David of New York 
asked a compensatory duty on the 
rayon content to make up for the new 
rayon rates. Frank Hughes of the 
Dundee Textile Co. requested a specific 
rate of $2.24 per pound on gloria silk 
or umbrella cloth. Demand is falling 
due to the increased use of raincoats 
and the influence of automobiles. There 
are only two importers of the fabrics 
in question. 
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The Identification of Textiles 


Pr NAHE maintenance of a product’s 
identity all the way from manu- 
facturer, finisher, jobber and 

dealer to the consumer is a problem that 

had its inception with the first use of 

advertising. Of what profit is it to a 

mill to establish a new textile to the 

world, if substitution is possible? Of 

what value is advertising if unscrupu- 
lous dealers are able to meet requests 

at their counters with a material o: 

similar appearance? To what shall 

advertising be charged, if not to sales 
made as a result of that expenditure? 

Good will is an asset only when it aids 

in economical distribution. 

Therefore the trademark. 

But the problem is not solved merely 
by adoption of a trademark. Granted a 
trademark that is simple and therefore 
easily remembered, that leaves a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression concerning 
the goods, that lends itself to advertising 
and granted that an adequate campaign 
has made that trademark known to 
jobber, dealer and consumer—still there 
remain the problems of making it in- 
delible, or of making it removable from 
goods when wanted, of making it stand 
out against any color, of avoidance of 
off-setting and of holding the cost at 
a minimum. 


Legibility Essential 


It had been comparatively easy to 
imprint in ink on leathers or cloth but 
legibility was another matter, and like- 
wise off-setting was a hazard. Some 
marks could be woven in the selvage of 
goods, but not cheaply. Stickers had a 
way of coming off, and even of getting 
onto goods of other makes. 

Then came demand for marking that 
could stand a hundred washings, and for 
marking of opposite nature that would 
erase by rubbing or one washing, or 
marking that could be applied to goods in 
the gray and not take dye, marking that 
would show the two or more colors of the 
printed trademark, marking that would 
not drive through during London 
shrinking, and marking that would hold 
color on treated leathers. These prob- 
lems have been met with the dry 
transfer. 

The pioneer in the field of transfer 
production for textile and allied lines— 
the Kaumagraph Co., of New York— 
authorized the A. C. Nielsen Co., to 
make a series of surveys of results 
obtained by typical firms using Kauma- 
graph transfers to identify textiles 
which they either produced, finished or 
waterproofed, and by firms using trans- 
fers on hosiery, gloves and leathers. 

These reports had a three-fold pur- 
pose. Cost of trade marking was an 
important phase but far outweighed by 
the factor of effectiveness of the method 
as compared with other methods, and 
the factor of results from adequate trade 


*President of A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago. 
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By A. C. Nielsen* 


marking. The reports are briefly sum- 
marized in following paragraphs. 


Cotton Suiting Manufacturer 


The Eagle & Phenix Mills of Columbus, 
Ga., have identified Eagle Rock suiting by 
means of Kaumagraph dry transfers for 
the last two years. This material is high 
grade cotton goods used widely for work 
clothes, trench coats and sports wear. 
Trade marking was undertaken early in 
1927 to prevent substitution of inferior 


Proper Branding 
Essential 
for 
Best Results 
from 
Consumer Advertising 


goods and to protect the enviable position 
of the originators of this material. 

The importance of identifying the prod- 
uct has been clearly proved after less than 
two years according to H. O. Davidson, 
vice-president. 

Transfer application at intervals of about 
one yard along the selvage is done with 
a 40-in. Parks & Woolson machine de- 
signed especially for this class of work. 
The transfer is applied under pressure and 
heat at a rate up to 85 transfers per min- 
ute. With a single operator the average 
speed is 50 transfers per minute or 3,000 
yards of suiting per hour. The normal 
mill schedule calls for 15,000 yards a day 
and the machine is required for about 5 
hours a day. 


Transfer Application Costs 


The machine represents an investment 
of about $1,500 and should last for at least 
25 years. Fixed charges including a lib- 
eral allowance for repairs amount to 
slightly under $0.44 a day. With labor 
at $0.225 an hour and transfers at $0.90 
per M, the daily cost is $15.56, correspond- 
ing to $0.001 per yard and per transfer 
applied. 

Eagle Rock suiting is sold in a severely 
competitive market and the mill executives 
are satisfied that identification with Kauma- 
graph transfers has been decidedly worth 
while. Trade has held up well in the face 
of severe competition, and a generous 
share of the credit is given to the practice 
of identification. This branch of the cot- 
ton industry is now working under the 
handicap of a saturated market and it is 
considered no mean achievement to have 
shown a fairly constant volume of busi- 
ness over the last two years. 

One garment maker now buying Eagle 
Rock suiting in considerable quantities re- 
ports that his customers demand the gen- 
uine and clearly identified goods. Another 
customer recently received a shipment of 
genuine but unmarked Eagle Rock material 
and complained at once that he had grave 
doubts as to its quality because the trade 
mark did not annear. 

These cases indicate 


two significant 
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facts; first, that the advertising has been 
effective and that buyers have been quick to 
catch the advertised idea “Not genuine 
without the trade mark,” and second that 
even expert buyers rely more on the trade 
mark as an assurance of quality than on 
their own judgment based on examination 
of the goods themselves. 


Butterfield Fabrics 


Another case is that of two fabrics sold 
by the Fred Butterfield Co. of New York 
—Lingette and Light O’Day. In this case 
the trade mark is applied as the last step 
in finishing by the U. S. Finishing Co. 

The success achieved with these two 
fabrics is credited in substantial degree by 
both H. P. Thompson, Jr., vice-president, 
and W. H. Pinnell, assistant treasurer, to 
the intensive advertising campaign with 
which these fabrics were introduced and 
the close tie-up effected by trade marking 
with Kaumagraph transfers. 

The need for trade marking was recog- 
nized when Lingette was first introduced 
and the finishers were instructed to apply 
Kaumagraph transfers on the selvage at 
l-meter intervals. It met with almost in- 
stant popularity and sold strongly from 
the outset. This record was duplicated 
later on Light O’Day with almost identical 
advertising and trade mark identification. 
The Butterfield company considers that the 
cost of 4c. more per yard for finishing has 
been amply justified by results. 

The finishing company uses a 50-inch 
Parks & Woolson machine which marks 
about 30,000 yards of goods per 10-hr. day 
with one man handling all operations. 
The trade names are applied in 8-inch char- 
acters from transfers supplied in roll form 
and with sufficient choice of color so that 
an outstanding mark can be applied to a 
fabric of any shade. 

Executives of the Butterfield company 
who have been in close touch with the 
work done on these two fabrics are satis- 
fied that their trade mark identification 
practice is worth many times its cost. The 
rate at which these fabrics are selling at 
present puts the value of their trade mark 
alone well into the 6-figure class and there 
are significant indications that trade mark- 
ing has played an important part in this 
success 

The transfer method of trade mark iden- 
tification was regarded as the best avail- 
able means of establishing the very essen- 
tial tie-up of the product and the adver- 
tising. Avoidance of substitution was 
recognized as one of the important prob- 
lems to be met in the campaign and care 
was taken to put across the idea that the 
trade mark on the selvage was the pur- 
chaser’s only real assurance of first quality 
goods. 

The U. S. Finishing Co. has a patented 
black dye and reserves the right to apply 
its trade mark “Sterling Black” to the 
selvage of goods on which this dye is used, 
in addition to any mark ordered by the 
textile manufacturer. Kaumagraph trans- 
fers are used extensively for this purpose. 


Cravanette Co. Experience 


The very heavy advertising appropriation 
of the Cravanette Co. U.S.A. of Hoboken, 
N. J., is designed to educate retail clothing 
merchants and the public in general that 
their best assurance of good water-resist- 
ing qualities in waterproofed cotton and 
woolen goods is the Cravanette trade 
mark. Since the use of the process is not 





apparent except in results, trade marking 
is vital also as proof of processing. 

The company’s practice of applying a 
Kaumagraph transfer to every yard of 
material handled and the consistent adver- 
tising of that trade mark’s significance, 
has turned mere consumer acceptance into 
positive customer demand for goods so 
marked. 

The trade mark of this company is sim- 
ple and striking, a 24 in. circle with the 
words “Cravanette” and “Regd. Trade 
Mark.” This mark was formerly applied 
by printing until five years ago when 
Kaumagraph transfers were adopted. The 
former method had major disadvantages ; 
the fact that drying was extremely slow 
so that the marking process alone some- 
times delayed a shipment of goods for a 
full week, and the even more serious fault 
that the printed marks were never easily 
legible and the word “Cravanette” did not 
stand out clearly on more than half of the 
marks applied. 

Such obviously unsatisfactory results 
were in themselves sufficient to justify a 
change which was hastened when it became 
known that goods waterproofed by an- 
other process were being substituted for 
the genuine article by the simple expedient 
of marking them with a somewhat similar 
symbol, printed so that it was never al- 
tovether legible. 

Kaumagraph special Cravanette trans- 
fers were found well suited for the work 
and with five colors it has been possible 
to get sharply defined 100% legible marks 
with at least one of this assortment on 
every color of material. handled. 


Methods 


Transfers are applied by a 60-inch ma- 
chine of the type previously mentioned, 
using transfers in roll form and are of 
several weights, each suitable for one par- 
ticular class of goods. 

The Cravanette trade marks are applied 
in several lines along the length of each 
piece of goods with marks in the same line 
one yard apart. The average goods car- 
ries three separate lines with trade marks 
staggered so that marks appear at inter- 
vals of a foot. 

One man tends the machine and handles 
the goods before and after marking. He 
normally runs 2,000 yards per hour and 
averages 11,000 yards a day at a total cost 
for fixed and operating items of about 
dc. per yard. 


Effectiveness of Identification 


There is no simple measuring stick by 
which the effectiveness of trade marking 
can be gauged but the executives are satis- 
fied that the annual expenditure of some- 
what more than $8,000 for marking is 
thoroughly sound. The good will built up 
by years of effort in developing the process 
would be almost valueless without proper 
identification since the company has nothing 
tangible to sell. The ultimate success of 
the company is dependent to an unusual de- 
gree on the education of retailers and the 
creation of an active customer demand. 
Manifestly this would be impossible with- 
out the application of legible and attractive 
markings on everv piece. 

The commercial value of trade marking 
plus advertising is indicated somewhat by 
the growth of this company’s business 
which was about 48% for the last three 
years and 200% in 1928 due largely to the 
fact that manufacturers of the now popular 
gabardine trench coats turned naturally to 
Cravanette as the most suitable water- 
proofing process. Is is believed that the 
work already done to establish the name 
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Jerome Lewine Nominated 


to Head Silk Exchange 


Jerome Lewine, of the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of H. Hentz & 
Co., last 


was week nominated for 
president of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange to succeed Paolino Gerli, 
whose terms expires in July. Mr. 


Lewine has been vice-president of the 

Exchange which he was instrumental 

in organizing. 
Douglas Walker, 


director of the 





Jerome Lewine 


Intelligence Bureau and charter mem- 
ber of the Exchange, was nominated 
for first vice-president, and Charles 
Muller for second vice-president. 
Mr. Muller is a governor of the Ex- 
change. August Schierenberg, another 
governor, was nominated for treasurer. 

Nominations for the Board of Gov- 
ernors follow: 

To serve one year—Louis Kahn, 
George A. Post, Oscar Heineman and 
Edward J. Wade; to for two 
vears, Frederic D. Huntington, F. R. 
Henderson, C. V. V. Smillie and 
Alexander D. Walker; to serve for 
three years, Paolino Gerli, J. ( 
and Paul A.  Salembier. Nelson 
Dougherty, Arthur B. Elliman and 
Frederic C. Zanes were nominated for 
inspectors of election. 


serve 


’, Cuppia 


Dr. Killheffer to Speak at 


Piedmont Colorists Meeting 


The Piedmont Section of the Ameri 
can Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists will hold its summer outing 
and annual meeting July 13 at Myers 
Park Country Club, Charlotte, N. C. 
Athletic events are scheduled for the 
afternoon. Banquet will be at seven 
o'clock. Dr. E. H. Killheffer president 
of the association, will deliver the 
banquet address. 
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Artificial Cotton Studied 


Said to Resemble Cotton Only in 
Containing Cellulose 


An article discussing the so-called 
“artificial cotton” which recently ap- 
peared in the Textile Mercury of Eng- 
land seems to dispel the last vestige of 
alarm which this new fiber may have 
created in the cotton industry. 

This writer finds in his investigation 
that the maximum length of fibers is 
15 in.; the minimum, 4 in.; and the 
average over a large number of speci- 
mens, probably { in. The variation, it 
will be noted, is 1 in. He also finds 
wide variation in sectional diameter. 

“The fiber analyzed,” says the article, 
“does not possess a single special re- 
quirement. The only resemblance it has 
to a cotton fiber is that it is cellulose. It 
lacks the corded edges and the natural 
convolutions which are most important 
properties in enabling fibers to cling to- 
gether when twisted around each other, 
and thus form a strong and elastic thread. 
It lacks the hollow core which is so 
useful in absorbing moisture, liquids, 
and dyestuffs. On the other hand, it 
possesses those solid sections which not 
only make the fibers less pliable and 
less elastic but also cause trouble in the 
finishing processes. 

“It is a far weaker fiber than the 
average cotton fiber, and if mixed with 
Indian would be 49% weaker than the 
fibers with which it would be working. 
The beaters in the blowing rooms run- 
ning at the speeds and settings arranged 
for the Indian cottons would either have 
to be lowered and the settings altered to 
suit the mixture or the new fibers would 
be mostly smashed up. In the cards the 
neps, fly, and flat strips would increase. 
If any great quantity managed to survive 
the card, the drafting rollers in all the 
frames concerned, from the drawing 
frames to the spinning frames or the 
mules would have a lively time, owing 
to the variation in the length of the 
fibers, and their non-clinging nature.” 


Correction 


In the June 1 issue of TEXTILE 
WorLp it was stated that the Parker 
Press Cloth Co. of Columbia, S. C., had 


been taken over by the National Loan & 
Exchange Bank and bought, in turn, by 
a group of men connected with Sumner 
& Co., New York. It was further stated 
that the mill had been reorganized under 
the name of Coltex Fabrics, Inc. This 
item was in error in that the plant which 
was taken over by this group of men 
was the plant formerly operated by F. 
[. Parker Co. in Columbia. The plant 
of the latter company was acquired by 
the bank time ago and later 

to the group of men who are now oper- 
ating it as Coltex F Ine. 
[here is no connection between the old 
F. T. Parker Co. and the Parker 

Cloth Co. The Parker Press Cloth Co 
is a going concern, operating a plant at 
Columbia. TEXTILE WorLp very much 
regrets this error which from a 
confusion of names. 


some sold 


the 


abrics, 


Press 


arose 











































































































With -the- Editors This Week 


Two Separate Jobs 


HE Cotton Manufacturers Association of South 

Carolina has done an aggressive and progressive 
publicity job recently—and at a time when it was par- 
ticularly important that the public at large should be 
supplied with sound facts regarding the industry which 
this organization represents. Enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of this work has been expressed in these columns 
and elsewhere. 

Consequently, the message brought to the association 
at its convention last week by J. F. Jacobs, of the firm 
which handled the advertising program, was a timely 
one in so far as it referred to the necessity of continued 
effort along these lines. Organizations representing in- 
dustries in communities and states have a responsibility 
which they cannot shirk. 

However, Mr. Jacobs’ address developed a further 
thought which may be confusing to those who have 
followed activities in the cotton manufacturing industry 
during recent years. He suggested that the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of South Carolina take the 
lead in the establishment of an Advisory Committee 
which would eventually be a fact-finding and educational 
organization for the entire industry. 

The phases of action which Mr. Jacobs outlined for 
such a committee represent actually the aims for which 
The Cotton-Textile Institute was established and which 
that Institute is now promulgating successfully. 
work, the cotton manufacturers of 


In this 
South Carolina are 
The suggestion of a further body 
of this type merely means duplication of effort. 

The most effective help which the South Carolina 
association can render to the industry at large lies in a 


cooperating actively. 


continuation of its excellent publicity program coupled 
with a continuation of its hearty support of the broader 
program of the Institute. 


Arbitration Scores Again 


4 \ ERY development which tends to extend the opera- 
~ tion of the principle of commercial arbitration is a 
forward step. Consequently, the news that negotiations 
way the Wool Institute and the 
\merican Arbitration Association for the purpose of 


are under between 
setting up an effective arbitration clause in contracts be- 
tween sellers and buyers of wool goods is significant. 


The 


organizations 


American Arbitration and 


Association other 
the advancement of the 
principles for which it stands have made remarkable 
progress in recent years toward the elimination of ex- 
pensive and 


interested in 


unnecessary litigation and toward the 


(72) 


establishment of better trade practices in business and 
industry. This latest development, involving as it does 
one of the most important trades in the country, adds 
another bright page to their history. 

In the wool goods field, the Mutual Adjustment 
Bureau has been an active force for many years in the 
settlement of technical disputes. 


this direction will continue. 


Its effectiveness in 
In addition, however, there 
will be this additional agency in the form of an arbi- 
tration clause in a uniform contract. 

It is still too early to state when the negotiations 
between the Institute and the American Arbitration As- 
sociation will be concluded or what form the clause will 
take, but it is not too early to congratulate the industry 
on having taken a step in the right direction. It is an- 
other illustration of the possibilities of coordinated effort. 


Or 


Must Have Meant Textiles 


YOMEONE has unkindly suggested that it was the 
textile industry that a member of the President’s 
cabinet had in mind when he expressed the following 
opinion in the Hall Street Journal: “My opinion is that 
the management of any line of industry that permits 
production to exceed consumption to a point where it 
means lower wages and an inadequate return on capital 
invested, should be arrested.” 
admitted that if such a law were in 
existence today, and were strictly enforced, the courts 


It must be 


and jails of textile states would be cluttered with textile 
manufacturers vainly endeavoring to prove that in- 
adequate return on their invested capital was not due to 
But it is the textile 
stockholder who suffers rather than the wage 
except to that 


curtailment of 


production exceeding consumption. 
-arner, 


the extent the latter’s earnings are 


lessened by mill operation following 
productive excesses. 

However, seriously, can there be anything construc- 
tive in such a suggestion until such time as the Federal 
anti-trust laws are amended to render legal cooperative 
control of production? Of course, we have statistics 
enough in nearly all branches of the industry plainly to 
show far in advance the trend of production as com- 
pared with consumption, and there is no legitimate 
excuse for individual manufacturers to allow the former 
to exceed the latter, but the industry has made little 
progress in anticipating the inevitable results of known 
trends. 

Failing legislation that would permit organized cur- 
tailment of production it might be well to agitate for a 
federal law that would put out of business any corpora- 


tion whose securities are offered for public subscription 
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that could not show for any three consecutive years a 
five per cent net profit upon its invested capital. It 
would not guarantee the balancing of production and 
consumption, but it might eliminate a portion of the 
present enormous waste of capital and labor in unpro- 
ductive employment, and ultimately force a return to 
common sense in manufacturing and merchandising. 
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Will Smell Sell Textiles ? 


S IT possible that after years of research in efforts to 

produce fabrics as nearly odorless as possible, textile 
manufacturers must now bend their efforts to impreg- 
nate their products permanently with odors so fragrant 
that they will appeal to consumers by the sense of smell ? 
It is true that some of the current popular designs and 
colors are so loud as to be heard as well as seen, and it 
is also true that few women and men can distinguish 
fabric quality by the sense of feeling as did our grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, but if textiles are to be sold 
in the future by smell, as suggested by Dr. Donald Laird 
in a recent issue of the American Dyestuff Reporter, 
then why not make the fruit and candy patterns in 
children’s fabrics edible ? 

Possibly you recall the story of the blind captain of 
the schooner Sally from Nantucket, whose sense of 
smell and taste were so acute that he could identify the 
latitude and longitude of his soundings by smelling or 
tasting a bit of the mud adhering to the lead. Nearing 
the home port in a storm the mate sought to make the 
captain look ridiculous in the eyes of the crew, and 
dipped the sounding lead in the dirt contained in a 
flower pot and offered it to the captain. 
response was prompt and accurate: 
cried, “Nantucket is afloat and 
Pringle’s garden.” 


The latter’s 
“To the boats,” he 
were over Marm 

Harris tweeds are impregnated with the fragrant 
smoke of the peat burned in the cottages where they are 
spun and woven, and knowing buyers identify them by 
smell. Heirloom linens are prized almost as much for 
their haunting odor of sweet lavender as for their beauty 
and wearing qualities. There might be an added selling 
appeal in woolen coatings and blankets if they carried 
the barely definable piney odor of Maine woods and for 
many consumers a permanent lavender aroma in bed 
clothing would be agreeable. It is possible that per- 
fumes for dress fabrics, draperies, etc., might be selected 
that would prove as staple as blues and certain other 
colors, but lest textile manufacturers adventure too far 
in textile odorizing it may be well for them to realize 
that perfumery is anathema to most men, but to the 
modish woman it is something so distinctly individual 
as to unfit it for mass production methods. Selling 
textiles by smell has possibilities, but as a necessary 
preliminary to its wide introduction we would advise the 
formation of an odor card association and an exhaustive 
survey of odor preferences and psychology. 
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The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: 
continues. 


Recent improvement in tone 
More mills, especially those making print 
cloths, are holding firm at advanced prices. Buyers show 


some inclination to act ahead, although mills are not 


very favorable toward contracts calling for advance 


deliveries. Certain wide goods were firmer due to in- 
creased interest and call for prompt shipment. 

Wool Textile Markets: 
officially opened but buyers active in the market last 
week, 


Summer goods season not 


Sellers expect good season as reports from re- 
tail centers tell of large demand that has practically 
cleaned out stocks. Direct-to-consumer outlets such as 
tailors-to-the-trade, etc., are expected to get a large 
share of business 

Knit Goods Markets: 


but hosiery market showed signs of softening, especially 


Underwear and outerwear firm, 


in women’s full-fashioned goods. Men’s heavyweight 
underwear was reported selling at a fair pace on future 
orders; lightweights somewhat slower. Outerwear de- 
wear demand continues to center on bathing-suits. 

Silk Textile Markets: 


is somewhat 


Prevailing strength in raw silk 


less assured; futures perceptibly weaker, 


but prices are firm. Thrown silk market continues firm. 


Spun silk generally steady, with fair call from weavers. 


EXTILE WORLD Textile 
World Record and Textile Manufacturers Journal, 
effected in 1915. 

Textile World Record was the paper resulting from 
1903, of Textile World Textile 
The former was founded in 1888 by Walter 
Lord. In 


Industrial Record, formerly Manufacturers Review and 


is a consolidation of 


the merger, in and 
Record. 
B. Guild and Henry G. 1895 it absorbed 
Industrial Record, which was started in Boston in 1868. 
Textile Record was founded in 1880 in Philadelphia by 
Charles Heber Clark and Frank L. Nagle. 

Textile Manufacturers Journal was founded in New 
York in 1894 by Joseph H. Bragdon. 

The merger of Textile World Record and Textile 
Manufacturers Journal in 1915 resulted in the formation 
of the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., and the publi- 
Textile World 
TEXTILE WoRrLD. 

In 1923, Posselt’s T: 
TEXTILE WoRLD 


cation of Journal, later shortened to 
-xtile Journal was absorbed by 


and in 1924, Textiles was also ab- 
sorbed. 

In 1928 TextrtE Wortp became affiliated with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

The editorial staff of TextTiLe Wortp consists of: 
Charles H. Clark, editor ; Clarence Hutton, technical edi- 
tor; Douglas G. Woolf, managing editor; William B. 
Dall, E. D. Fowle, Warren Steele, A. H. 


John Black, W. H. Butler, N. Waldron. 


(Notre: The above historical summary is pub 
issue of each volume for purposes of record. ] 


Thurston, 


lished in ihe first 
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The Making of an 
Elastic, Watertight and Durable 


T IS often desirable to have a floor 
[in certain of our many industrial 

buildings and factories watertight. 
Although there may be several ways 
of constructing the floors of a building 
so that they will not allow leakage of 
water into the story below, there is one 
method which had been put to the test 
of actual experience and daily use for 
over twenty years, and has proved very 
successful and less expensive than many 
of the other forms of construction. 

This method is, therefore, nothing 
new, and may already be in use in 
certain localities to a large extent; and 


FLOOR 


for Textile Plants 


By Franz H. Schwarz, M.E. 


continuous sheet; and it was found that 
where much trucking was done over its 
surface that it would “creep” or become 
ribbed like the “sands of the sea-shore” 
as often seen at beaches after the tide 
has gone out. Such a condition was un- 
satisfactory, being difficult to truck over, 
especially with small wheels. It was 
this “ribbing” of the surface which lead 
the author to think of using a cast-iron 
grating embedded in the asphalt, to pro- 
duce a reasonably smooth surface and at 



























































Fig. 1. Cast-Iron Grating to Be Embedded in Asphalt 


yet it is found that many mill engineers 
have not known of it or put it into 
actual use. In giving a description of 
it at this time, it is hoped that it may 
help to solve somebody’s problem. 


Asphalt, Bitumen, and Sand 


It consists of coating the floor with 
a layer of a composition of asphalt, 
bitumen, and sand mixed in such pro- 
portions as to make an elastic coating, 
not hard enough to be brittle and crack, 
and yet not pliable enough to yield too 
readily under pressure. 

A cast-iron grating is embedded in 
the asphalt, especially in passageways 
and areas where trucking of product 
makes the grating desirable. This as- 
phalt floor is similar to our bitulithic 
paving on some of our city streets. It 
has been used for the top surface of 
floors of stables in years gone by, and 
in some textile mills. In these cases 
of its early use, it was rolled as one 
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the same time, a hard wearing surface. 
Design of Grating 


Several designs of gratings were 
tested out and finally that shown in 
Fig. 1 was adopted as being simple and 
embodying all desirable features. It 
will be noticed that this can be laid to 
give a repeat of 10 sq.ft. of floor area 
in any direction that is required, the 
projections on the side marked A match- 
ing up to give the right spacing when 
laid adjacent to another plate. 

This asphalt floor can be laid on any 
kind of a foundation floor that is suit- 
able for the industry in which it is to 
be used; but it has been and is in use 
mainly in buildings of slow-burning mill 
construction with 4-in. or 5-in. plank 
floors on large Southern pine timbers, 
with 10-ft. to 12-ft. bays. 

When carefully laid, it gives a floor 
impervious to water, not affected by 
most chemicals, and practically so tight 
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that it can be washed down by the use 
of a hosestream without leakage into the 
room below. It will show very slight 
wear even after 20 years of hard truck- 
ing over it, and will remain elastic or 
plastic enough not to crack, and yet not 
soft enough to yield to any reasonable 
pressure. 


Method of Laying 


The methhod of laying is as follows: 

A cheap grade of builder’s floor paper 
is laid over the floor simply to prevent 
the asphalt composition from sticking to 
the tloor and also to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any of the asphalt softening 
up and dripping through cracks or knot- 
holes in the planks due to excessive heat 
at the ceiling of the room below. 
Further, if this paper were not used, it 
is possible for the asphalt material to 
adhere so firmly to the plank that, if 
shrinkage were to take place in the 
foundation floor, opening cracks might 
develop in the surface plastic at some 
future time. By the use of the paper, 
the foundation flooring may change its 
condition without affecting the top- 
dressing. 

A continuous layer of hot, semi-liquid 
asphalt is rubbed down by hand to a 
uniform thickness of } in. to 3 in., care 
being taken to see that every square 
inch is covered, with no air holes or 
blisters, defects which are readily seen 
as soon as the surface is cooled. A 
small amount of hot asphalt rubbed in 
smooth will fuse with that which was 
laid and close any defective spots. 
When cool, the cast-iron grates can be 
laid over the area in whatever shape 
may be desired. It is generally laid, 
however, the long way of the grate in 
the direction of travel, especially in what 
will be passage-ways. If the grates are 
not in a true plane or have some bunches 
on them, which cause them to rock, a 
small wooden wedge may be placed 
under the free edges so that the top 
surfaces are true in all directions when 
tested with a 10-ft. straight-edge laid 
across the tops of the plates. If the 
bunches are large, they should be 
chipped off when the grates come from 
the foundry. 

The next step is to cover these plates 
with a second coat of hot, semi-liquid 
asphhalt composition, rubbed down and 
worked into all the spaces between the 




















bars of the gratings. The surplus 
plastic must be worked off on top flush 
with the tons of the grating bars by the 
use of the hand-tool shown in Fig. 2. 
The gratings are thus completely bedded 
in asphalt, all voids being filled under 
and between the bars. 

If the gratings are reasonably smooth 
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Fig. 2. Rubbing Trowel of Hard Wood 


and true, and the asphalt is cut off flush 
on top of the grates just before it cools 
too hard to be cut, a good smooth sur- 
face is obtained. In some cases, this 
surface may be rolled with a heavy iron 
or stone lawn-roller. 

If the composition is too soft, it will 
rise above the bars a little and present 
a slightly ribbed surface, but this is 
uniform and has not been found to be 
objectionable. The ridges will wear 
down in course of time to the surface 
of the iron, and then wear ceases. 
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Fig. 3. Scupper 


Of course, the use of the grates adds 
to the cost, but they make the floor in- 
destructible and prevent the irregular 
ruts and ribbing which will surely de- 
velop if they are not used in trucking 
alleys or thoroughfares and in areas 
where heavy wagons may be left stand- 
ing. Areas around machines where 
there is no trucking and where only the 
employees may travel can have the 
second coat of asphalt applied without 
the grates and an elastic flooring will be 
obtained ? or 1 in. thick, which will be 
smooth and true, at much less expense. 

A very attractive-appearing finish 
may be given to the surface by rolling in 
a beach sand or finely ground mica just 
before the mass is cold. This is not 
necessary, however, and in most textile 
plants is not very permanent, due to the 
hard usage that such a floor gets from 
the processes of manufacture carried on. 

A few words about the tools used. 
The rubbing trowel of hard wood is 


somewhat similar to that used by 
plasterers, but is shaped as in Fig. 2, 
with the bottom edges slightly rounded 
and worked to a sharp edge at the toe. 
It may be of any convenient size— 
according to the size of the man han- 
dling it—but is generally about of the 
dimensions given. Also a mason’s iron 
trowel is used, a straight-edge, and a 
roller. The molten plastic is handled in 
heavy wooden stable-pails, in carrying it 
from the large sheet-iron “roofer’s” 
kettles set up out-of-doors to the floor 
to be laid. 

The asphalt compostion used in mak- 
ing these elastic floors consists of a 
rock asphalt, which may be obtained in 
blocks; a “hard flux”; a “soft flux”; 
and finally a coarse, sharp mason’s sand. 

About 12 blocks of rock asphalt and 
some ten pails of sand are put together, 
and a small amount of the “flux” is 
added to prevent the mastic from becom- 
ing too hard and brittle. This mass is 
melted and heated very hot, practically 
boiling, while constantly stirred with 
large, wooden paddles in roofer’s kettles 
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Fig. 4. Drain Box 


about 3 ft. in diameter and 24 in. deep. 
Those firms which make a business of 
building asphalt or bitulithic roads 
should know by experience just how to 
mix this mass to obtain a floor surface 
which is hard and yet not brittle enough 
to crack and chip. 


Repairs or Changes 


Asphalt floors of this description are 
readily repaired, or changed where de- 
sired, by softening the spot in question 
by hot iron plates or by pouring a pail 
ful of hot asphalt upon the spot, and 
fusing it into the original mass, trowel- 
ing and smoothing it down to a finish. 
A section or a whole floor of this top 
asphalt can be taken up, the iron, if any, 
separated from it, and the asphalt melted 
and used over and over again, provided 
some new fresh material is added to it 
to get the right elasticity again, so that 
there is no waste to its use. 

It is customary to form a bead-strip 
or molding of asphalt, two, three or 
more inches high against the walls. of 
the rooms, like a mop-board. If this 
is to be carried up to any considerable 
height, more than three or four inches, 
an expanded metal lath or -in. mesh 
wire netting must be secured to the wall 
first, and then plastered with the asphalt. 
Wherever the plastic asphalt is to be 
made tight against iron, wood, or 
masonry surfaces, the latter should be 
painted with a thick liquid pitch just 
before applying, so that the asphalt will 
adhere to such “foreign” surfaces; 
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otherwise water would leak down at the 
joints. 


Scuppers and Floor Drains 











Various shapes of scuppers and floor 
drains can be inserted in such floors and 
made tight if the proper procedure is 
always carried out; viz., the first 4-in. 
coat of asphalt should be carried over 
to the opening; the iron fitting, always 
provided with a flange from 2 to 3 in. 
wide in its design, as indicated in Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4, then bedded; the flanges 
secured by screws to the floor; and the 
second or top-coat of asphalt worked 
completely over the flange. Where 
pipes have to pass through the floor 
which is to be watertight, the scupper 
can be carried up around the pipe as 
high as necessary to safeguard water 
getting into the opening. If not con- 
venient to make this scupper as long 
as this might require, the upper part 
of the cast-iron scupper can be threaded 
and a pipe casing of the required length 
screwed into it, and the pipe thus en- 
cased passed down through the floor. 

Fig. 4 indicates a drain box piped up 
with a screwed pipe connection at its 
bottom and a removable floor-grating at 
the surface of the floor, all absolutely 
watertight. 









































































































































For Dyeing and Finishing 








In some cases of dyeing and finishing 
machinery, such as a set of dry-cans, 
padders, or squeeze rolls, when set up on 
a second floor, a steel tray made of 
No. 12 blue annealed steel plate (or any 
steel plate of thickness from #: in. up 
to Ys in. according to size and usage) 
with edges turned up three or four 

























Plank. - 


Fig. 5. Steel Tray to Catch Drip and 
Spatter from Machinery 


inches and corners welded, can be placed 
under the machine to catch all. drip and 
spatter of water. The asphalt should be 
laid as shown in Fig. 5 around the edge 
of such a tray, using around it also a 
strip of wood triangular in section, all 
as readily seen in the illustration. The 
triangular pieces of wood should be 
nailed to the floor on top of the first 
layer of asphalt, leaving a space of about 
3 in. between the wood and the steel, as 
at B, which should be filled by pouring 
in hot asphalt or a coal-tar pitch, thin 
enough to run and fill the spaces. Then 
the top layer can be added, up over the 
wood if desired. 

Gratings should be used wherever 
wagons have to stand repeatedly at the 
front or back of a machine to receive 
or to deliver the product. 
















































































Some ma- 
chines are so heavy or have such small 
supporting feet that they are liable to 
settle down into an asphalt floar, espe- 























(Continued on page 111) 
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Dust and Cinder Removal 


Particularly Important 


in Textile Power Plants 


PPRECIATION of the possible 
Jy periormances of removal appa- 


ratus depends largely on whether 
or not one has a clear conception of the 
vast range in size of material to be 
handled and, incidentally, the difference 
between crude and highly refined meth- 
ods for their measurement. Therefore, 
some facts about these things will be 
outlined before we proceed further with 
the description of equipments and their 
working. 


Tyndall's Experiments 


As long ago as 1868-69 Tyndall car- 
ried through a series of experiments 
that did much to establish certain facts 
concerning atmospheric dust. There 
are certain gases that can be partly de- 
composed with precipitation of fine 
particles by passing through them a 
strong beam of light. Tyndall subjected 
certain of these gases to this action and 
studied them in a viewing tube. 

By such action he produced, in what 
had been clear space, clouds of varying 
tints. Some of them were blues that 
closely matched the most brilliant ones 
of the sky, but changed to milky white 
as the particle sizes slowly increased. 
He had samples that gave a milky blue 
color examined with a powerful micro- 


*This article is the concluding sequel to 
one of the same title, which appeared 
June 1, 1929, p. 185. 
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Fig. 5. Sectional Diagram of 


Cindervane Fan 
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By Walter Slader 


scope; but no particles could be seen, 
although anything as much as 0.00001 
of an inch in diameter could not have 
escaped detection. These particles would 
pass through ordinary filter paper. By 
these means he proved the minuteness of 
particles that cause the blue of the sky. 

Among other substances thus ex- 
amined was sulphurous acid (SO.), 
which is one of the most harmful gases 
that escape from chimneys. From this 
he produced sulphur particles of all 
sizes, from those smaller than required 
to give a sky-blue color to those that 
could be made individually visible. 

An authority recently said that “visi- 
ble smoke is composed chiefly of very 
small particles of carbon and tar. 

Under the microscope the particles are 
shown to be -really clusters of smaller 
particles about 0.000002 in. in diameter.” 


Aitken’s Experiments 


In 1888 another Englishman—Aitken 
—<devised means, not so sensitive as 
those above described but still of great 
delicacy, that could be used for deter- 
mining the number of dust particles in 
any sample of air. He made use of the 
fact that “dust in the atmosphere forms 
the nucleuses on which water-vapor 
molecules condense.” 

The sample of air was drawn into a 
clean container, saturated with clean 
water vapor, and expanded by use of an 
air pump that reduced pressure and 
temperature until condensation took 
place. The condensation formed “cloud 
particles” about each bit of dust. These 
settled on a micrometer screen and 
could be counted by the use of a micro- 
scope. 


Owens’ Instruments 


More recently Dr. J. C. Owens has 
devised two types of instruments—one 
known as the “jet dust counter,” and 
the other as the “Owens automatic air 
filter.” Both are being used consider- 
ably in this country and elsewhere. 

The first is in many ways much like 
Aitken’s instrument. Apparently it 
does not take account of as many fine 
particles since values reported from its 
use, while large, are markedly lower 
than averages by the former instrument. 
A test with this instrument reported 
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from St. Louis showed variations from 
5424 particles per c.c. in the heart. of 
the city to 586 particles 12 miles out. 

The air filter has the advantage of 
averaging two liter samples, many of 
which can be taken, but determines the 
quantity of dust with relative crudeness 
by matching filter spots against a care- 
fully prepared color scale made to read 
in milligrams of caught material. 

George T. Moore of St. Louis makes 
a statement that should be of much in- 
terest to textile manufacturers. He 
says, “One rather surprising result 
from the use of the Owens air filter was 
to demonstrate that doors and windows 
do not keep out the finely divided par- 
ticles that are carried by the air. 
Experience has shown that air in a 
closed room is just as dirty as that out- 
side.” This, of course, would not be 
true as regards cinders, which are 
particles of silica, oxides, and partly 
burned coal having a size from about 
that of a rice grain down to the begin- 
ning of what is known as dust. 

A specially crude method of determin- 
ing pollution, but one still often used, 
is soot fall, as reported for various 
periods and places. Such observations 
have value when compared among them- 
selves, but clear distinction should al- 
ways be made between results found 
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Fig. 6. Outside View of 
Cindervane Fan 








Figure your 
lubrication costs 











It is not the cost of the lubri- 
cants that counts. The actual 
price of oil and grease consumed 
annually by any one mill is rela- 
tively insignificant. What does 
count heavily is the saving 
which can be effected through a 
proper understanding of lubri- 
cants and their use. 















Texaco lubricating engineers, 
for instance, are thoroughly 
familiar with every type of 
knotty lubrication problem. 
They are specialists in an age of 
specialists and they have a com- 
plete line of Texaco Lubricants 
from which to select. Because 
they measure lubricating costs 
in terms of H. P., they have been 
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in terms of H.P. saved 


able to effect unbelievable re- 
ductions in power consumption 
in many textile mills which had 
been operating for years on 
what was considered a satis- 
factory basis. 


Texaco lubricating engineers 
are retained by The Texas Com- 
pany to cooperate with you in 
every way. No matter what 
your range of operation — no 
matter where your mill is lo- 
cated, it will pay you many times 
over to avail yourself of this free 
specialized service. 


And remember—there is a spe- 
cialized Texaco Lubricant for 
every purpose! 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, NewYork City 
Offices in Principal Cities 





FOR EVERY 











PURPOSE 


Every thread is clearly defined 
under Cooper Hewitt illumina- 
tion in the Amazon Knitting 
Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
and operatives see without 
eye-strain. 


Not a mere claim ~— 


but a statement 


of fact 


Cooper Hewitts are “better 
than daylight” not only because 
they give constant intensity at 
any hour but because they 
yield 90 


best seeing) rays, and have 


yellow-green (the 


none of the glare-producing 
qualities which are hard on 
the eyes. As a result, every de- 
tail becomes sharp and clear 
as if magnified, vision is more 
acute and the response of 


brain and hand is more rapid. 
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Threads that appear 


to be magnified / 


HY, you may ask, do the fine 

threads, points of needles, small 
machine parts and other objects which 
must be closely watched in a knitting 
operation appear, under Cooper Hewitt 
light, to be magnified? 


Here is the reason: When light passes 
into your eye, the iris, or lens, splits it 
up into its different colors, only one of 
which can be focused sharply, while 
the rest, out of focus, make the image 
we see slightly hazy. And while most 
other kinds of light are composed of 
all the colors of the rainbow, Cooper 
Hewitt light is made up almost wholly 
of yellow-gree n—colors so nearly the 


same in wave-length that they focus vir- 
tually as one. Hence, you see objects so 
clearly and details are so sharply de- 
fined that they appear to be magnified. 


Cooper Hewitt light produces no glare 
because of its low intrinsic brilliancy— 
and no dark shadows because the long 
tube throws illumination from many 
more different angles than does a point 
source of light. 


These and other scientific reasons for 
the superiority of Cooper Hewitt light 
are simply and interestingly explained 
in a booklet which is yours for the 
asking. Address: Cooper Hewitt Elec- 


. tric Co., 849 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


A General @ Electric 


Organization 
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CLEANED GAS 
TOIATMOSPHERE. 


FAN 
WHEEL. 
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FAN INLET. 


SO2OT AND CINDERS. 


Fig. 7. Sectional View of Thermix 
Stack, Type 4 


by all such methods and those obtained 
by more refined ones. 


Cinder-Removing Fans 


In 1916 the Sturtevant Co. brought 
out its Cindervane fan to serve the 
double purpose of giving induced draft 
and removing cinders. Doing both re- 
quires only about 10% more power 
than would the first alone. The equip- 
ment requires but littlke more room, is 
rugged and dependable, and calls for 
no greater maintenance cost. Equip- 
ment of this type could often be adapted 
to old industrial plants with minimum 
difficulty and a resulting improvement 
of performance. Its makers claim it 
will remove 80% of the cinders and 
50% of all finer material down to that 
just remaining on a 200-mesh screen. 
Figs. 5 and 6 should make clear how it 
works and looks. 

Hopper design on all such equipments 
is usually special to fit local conditions. 

The Buffalo Forge Co. also builds 
fans for this service. 

Quite recently the Pratt-Daniel Corp. 
has modified the fan ordinarily used as 
part of its stack equipment to make it 
also serve for removing cinders and 
dust. This is accomplished by the use 
of a specially prolonged involute casing, 
designed to make use of both centrifugal 
and velocity-change effects for removal. 
At a proper point this casing divides 
into two parts. The larger carries 
cleaned gas to the stack; the other takes 
the cinders, dust, and 5 to 15% of the 
gas to a cyclone hopper from which the 
gas returns to the fan intake. The 
makers claim this equipment removes 
from 88 to 91% by weight of materials 
of all sizes from those over 100 mesh to 
those through 250 and over 300 mesh, 
with low power consumption and effec- 
tiveness at all boiler ratings. 


Figs. 7 and 8 show sectional and out- 
side views that should make clear the 
operation and suggest ways of adapting 
to other plants. 


Gas Washer 
An entirely different type of equip- 
ment is shown in outline by Fig. 9. 
This is a gas washer, furnished by the 


carrier Air Conditioning Co. for the 
Calumet station of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. This apparatus is here 


located beyond an air heater, and just 
ahead of the induced-draft fan. 
Pulverized coal containing some 18% 
ash and 3% sulphur hgs been burned. 
About 60% of the ash is carried along 
with the flue gases, and it is reported 
that 90 to 95% of this is removed by 
the washer. This is a very large unit, 
and requires 500 to 800 g.p.m. of water. 
The washer proper is 25.5 by 11 ft. 
cross-section. It serves a boiler from 
which the steam output 


averages 





Fig. 8. Outside View of Thermix 
Stacks, Type 4 


140,000 Ib. an hour, with a 
as high as 295,000 lb. 

Many have believed that this type of 
equipment could not be used success- 
fully for cleaning flue gases because of 
the. severe corrosion caused by sulphur 
compounds. It will be noted that the 
sulphur content of this coal was high. 
At first severe corrosion did take place 
on the eliminator plates, the sludge 
hopper, and the drain piping from it. 
Acid-resisting metal has now been found 
for these parts, and, it is believed, makes 
their maintenance practicable. 

Apparently the removal of free mois- 
ture was sufficient to prevent any acid 
action beyond the spray chamber, be- 
cause the induced draft fan and ducts 
beyond the cleaning apparatus were not 
affected after a year and a half of use. 
This fact strongly suggests that much 
of the SO, in the gas was removed 
along with the dust. How much is thus 
removed the makers do not know, but 
believe it may be something like 70 to 
80% of the whole. 


maximum 
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Removal of anything like such a pro- 
portion of this extremely objectionable 
material, if actual, would seem to the 
writer a matter of no little importance, 
since this is the material that causes so 
much damage to limestone and marbles, 
produces discoloration of buildings, or, 
combined with moisture always at hand, 
forms either the H,SO, or H,SO, that 
produces corrosion on metal parts 
wherever touched. 

The apparatus is expensive as to both 
first cost and maintenance. As can be 
seen from the cut its requirements as to 
room are moderate. Disposal of sludge 
would sometimes be difficult, sometimes 
not. The pumping of ash is now a 
method of choice in many plants. 

Removal of accumulated 
dust from parts of the boiler and its 
accessories by the use of suction or 
vacuum cleaning systems is of necessity 
only a partial solution, though it may 
prove to be an important aid and a step 
in a sensible direction. Much of the 
soot and dust about a textile-plant yard 
has often come from blowing boiler 
tubes, perhaps at night when it was 
thought the presence of the material in 
the air would not be noticed. If the 
cost can be made reasonable, this equip- 
ment may afford an altogether bette1 
way of disposal. 


There Are Other Good Makes 
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The apparatus described was chosen 
as portraying types that have consider 
able use or promise. They do not pre 
tend to include all makes that are 
worthy of a purchaser’s consideration 

In descriptions of nearly all appa- 
ratus, makers’ statements as to per- 
formance have been used because prac- 
tically no others are available. It is 
easy to make accurate laboratory tests 
on small equipments, but relatively diff- 
cult to make tests that are accurate and 
dependable on _ full-sized equipments 
under working conditions in the power 
plant. Up to now we apparently have 
not been enough interested in the matter 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Calling by Number 
takes less "Tame... 


ez 


Ir you know the numbers on your out of 
town calls you can get many of them about 
as quickly as local calls. It is worth while 
keeping a list of numbers you frequently 
use. If you do not know them, “‘Informa- 
tion’’ will get them for you. 

If there are a lot of them, write to 
the nearest Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask them to make out the list 
for you. 

If you want some one ina hurry, the 


telephone number is as important as 
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A Out of Town Numbers 
Z or new, changed and frequently called Local Numbers 
nam.3156 
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; Neus Yorke ang. 2153 | 
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t 
Glam 
Brockton 


Charkiscn 

Camfel 4 — 322! 
Combs St Lows Park 4179 
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| 
Dito Hém, 2051 


the street address. That is why many con- 
cerns print their telephone numbers on 
their letterheads and send their telephone 
numbers to all of their customers, asking 
them to telephone when some service or 
shipment is wanted in a rush. 

Making calls to other cities by number, 
and encouraging those dealing with 
you to call you by number, will further 
speed the growth of business by tele- 

phone. Bell Telephone Service is 


Convenient ... Economical .. . Universal. 













the constantly rising price cf coal 

has turned the attention of enyineers 
to the enormous quantity of heat going 
to waste in the stack gases. The trend 
toward higher boiler pressures and 
ratings tends to increase the flue-gas 
temperature and resulting waste of heat. 
Where formerly an economizer was 
depended upon for partially heating the 
feed water, it has been found that the 
highest efficiency can be obtained by 
employing multi-stage bleeding from the 
turbine, provided the heat in the flue 
gases can be utilized in some other way. 

Generally speaking, that plant will be 
most efficient which heats the feed water 
to approximately the temperature of the 
saturated steam, and at the same time 
preheats the air for combustion to a 
temperature approaching that at which 
the flue gases leave the boiler. In this 
manner there will be returned to the 
cycle a maximum of low-level heat 
which would otherwise be largely 
wasted 

From an economic standpoint, each 
plant presents a different problem, and 
a careful study must be made of the 
conditions which enter into it. With 
these at hand it will be possible to deter- 
mine whether economizers, air heaters, 
or a combination of the two in varying 
proportions, will show the largest return 
on the investment. 

The method of heating the feed water 
will have an important bearing upon the 
matter. If non-condensing engines or 
turbines are employed, and there is 
ample exhaust steam for heating the 
feed up to 200° or 210°, it should be 
determined how much of the heat in the 
flue gases can be utilized in an econ- 
omizer in bringing the final temperature 
from this point up to approximately that 
of the saturated steam, or other practical! 
limitation.- If it is found that approxi- 
mately all of the heat available from this 
source can be utilized, then it is possible 
that exhaust-steam feed-water heaters 
and economizers may be the best com- 
bination. If, on the other hand, the 
turbines were run condensing, and the 
feed water raised to a high degree by 
multi-stage bleeding, there would ordi- 
narily be no way of utilizing the waste 
heat in the flue gases except in heating 
the air for combustion, in which case 
preheaters would be in order. 

In other plants, operating conditions 
might be such that a combination of 
stage feed-water heating, economizers, 
and air heaters would give the best 
over-all efficiency. In textile mills the 
low-pressure steam and hot water used 
in process work is a factor which enters 
into the problem, and in all cases care 
should be taken not to complicate the 


I: COMPARATIVELY recent years 


PREHEATING AIR 


for Combustion in Textile-Mill Power Plants 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


equipment too much in order to save a 
small amount of heat at an overhead cost 
exceeding the gain. 


Advantages of Preheating 


The possible advantages of preheating 
air for combustion may be included 
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air heater. The dew or condensing 
point of sulphurous gases is around 
250°, and for this reason it is not well 
to cool the flue gas much below 300° 
in passing through the heater, while 
250° should be taken as the limit, unless 
the steel plates or tubes are coated with 
some non-corrosive material, or steel 
alloy, used in place of pure steel. 

In a series of twelve tests reported, 





Fig. 1. Preheater of the Tubular Type 


under the following headings: (1) sav- 
ing in fuel through recovery of heat 
from the chimney gases; (2) increase 
in boiler efficiency through better com- 
bustion and more rapid heat transmis- 
sion from furnace to water ; (3) increase 
in boiler capacity through the same con- 
ditions already noted in No. 2; (4) 
reduction in smoke, due to more com- 
plete combustion; (5) the ability to 
burn low-grade fuels to advantage; (6) 
a reduction in the unburned carbon 
passing into the ash-pit; and (7) a 
possibility of reducing the size of fur- 
nace when burning pulverized coal. Let 
us now take up these points in order, 
look briefly into their importance, and 
see what improvement may be expected 
under average operating conditions. 
The final temperature to which the 
flue gases may be cooled to advantage 
is limited by different factors, among 
which is the effect of corrosion on the 
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the average temperature of the gas 
entering the heater was 500°, and that 
leaving 340°, giving a drop of 160°. 
In these tests the maximum temperatures 
of the entering gases were 575° and 
392°, respectively, while those leaving 
the heater ranged from 411° to 269° 
The amount of air-heating surface 
employed ranged from 1,500 to 19,250 
sq.ft., and the plants tested included both 
central stations and those in manufac- 
turing establishments. 

It is generally stated that from 25 to 
50% or more of the heat available in 
the escaping flue gas may be recovered 
by means of a preheater. 


Effect on Gases 


Another effect of reducing the tem- 
perature of the flue gases is to reduce 
the natural chimney draft. This, how- 
ever, in the modern plant, is not of so 
much importance, as most forms of 
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110 YEARS 
OLD 


..- they still smile at 


moisture and sun 


HESE three old-timers set out in service 

shortly after Lewis and Clark set out for the 
unexplored West. And now, after a career on a 
Southern ranch, they are still on active duty — 
with never a thought of retirement. 

Their striking testimony is only one of the 
thousand proofs of the durability of Tidewater 
Red Cypress. For this lumber is used the world 
over in the textile industry. 

Textile men find that Tidewater Red Cypress 
resists rot, no matter what extremes of tempera- 


ture it is asked to stand, Because it is chemically 
inert they need not fear damage to fabrics. 

For roofing, siding, tanks and vats, they find 
it the most dependable and economical building 
material they can use, 

When you order this wood, be sure to specify 
Tidewater Red Cypress, for only “coastal type” 
red cypress has these qualities of durability. 

Technical data will be supplied gladly by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


the wood eternal 
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stokers require mechanical draft, and 
furthermore, producing draft by heat- 
ing the chimney gases is an expensive 
process which does not fit in with 
modern methods except in special cases. 

While the use of an air preheater 
introduces a certain amount of frictional 
resistance to the gases, this does not 
usually amount to more than 0.5 in. of 
water, and can be overcome by speeding 
up the draft shaft slightly. In plants 
operating under natural draft, it 
may be necessary in some cases to 
install induced-draft fans as part of 
the preheater equipment. If the increase 
in draft pressure is only required during 
peak loads, it may be more economical 
to by-pass a part of the gases tempo- 
rarily, around the air heater, than to 
install additional fans. 

Another limiting feature affecting the 
minimum gas temperature is the avail- 
able space for air-heating surface in 
plants already constructed. 

In stoker-fired plants the maximum 
air temperature is limited to about 400° 
to 450°, although it is claimed by the 
promoters of some makes of preheaters 
that stoker manufacturers are ready to 
design and construct equipment to 
operate satisfactorily at temperatures of 
600° to 700°. This is a matter which 
should always be given careful consid- 
eration in any problem involving air 
heaters. 

In the case of plants burning pow- 
dered coal, the furnace may usually be 
designed to take care of any air tem- 
perature which is produced by present 
methods of preheating or those likely to 
be attained in the immediate future. 


Effect on Boiler Efficiency 


Improvement in over-all efficiency, 
due to the use of preheated air for com- 
bustion, is dependent upon several! 
factors, some of which have already been 
mentioned. Among these is the heat 
salvaged from the flue gases. Next is 
the more rapid and complete combustion 
caused by the heated air, which tends 
to reduce the CO and increase the CO.,, 
and at the same time cause the gases to 
leave the boiler at a lower temperature. 

The actual temperature of the furnace 
and adjacent gas passages is higher than 
when unheated air is used, which pro- 
duces a more rapid transmission of heat 
to the water, with the result that the 
final temperature of the gases is lower, 
as stated above. Less excess air is 
required when preheating is practiced, 
and this is also a factor in improving 
the efficiency. It is commonly stated 
that an increase in efficiency of 1% for 
each 30° to 40° of preheating repre- 
sents about the average obtained under 
ordinary conditions. 

Reported tests from a considerable 
number of plants operating under a 
variety of conditions show an increase 
in over-all boiler efficiency ranging from 
2 to 10% by the use of air heaters, with 
somewhat higher figures in_ isolated 
cases. 


Increase in Capacity 


Increasing boiler efficiency means 
obtaining the same amount of steam in 
a given time with less fuel than before. 





Fig. 2. Tubular Air-Heater Installed with 


an Oil-Burning Furnace 


On the other hand, if the same amount 
of fuel is burned as before, more steam 
will be generated at the higher efficiency, 
which evidently means increased capac- 
ity. This effect takes place when using 
preheated air for combustion, and the 
gain in capacity at constant fuel con- 
sumption will approximate the gain in 
efficiency previously given. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that many of the gains in efficiency 


Fig. 3. Typical Plate Heater 
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reported have been made when operating 
at ratings of 200% or more, which is 
an interesting point, as the efficiency 
commonly falls off somewhat as the load 
is increased beyond a certain point when 
unheated air is used for combustion. 

In a recent test on a well-known cen- 
tral station equipped with preheaters, a 
gain of 54% was obtained at 114% rat- 
ing and 7% at 200% rating. This is 
an important factor under the conditions 
of modern practice where the boiler 
plant is frequently operated at heavy 
overloads. 


Smoke Reduction 


A smoking chimney always indicates 
waste of fuel, not particularly from the 
loss of unburned carbon in the smoke, 
which is a comparatively small amount, 
but because it shows that combustion is 
incomplete and that unburned and in- 
visible gases are escaping in quantities 
of more or less magnitude. 

In certain localities smoke is pro- 
hibited on account of the desired clean- 
liness of the air, while in all cases 
smokeless chimneys are desirable on the 
score of economy. Heated air increases 
chemical action and produces a greater 
oxidizing effect on the hydrocarbons, 
which tends toward smokeless com- 
bustion. 


Burning Low-Grade Fuel 


The increasing price of coal has 
brought into use equipment for burning 
the lower grades of fuel as a means of 
reducing the cost of power, and it is 
in this connection that the preheater is 
of special interest. Coal of this kind 
requires a higher temperature for igni- 
tion and proper combustion, a condition 
which is brought about by the introduc- 
tion of preheated air. 

Some of these grades of fuel have a 
fairly high calorific value and only need 
the proper conditions for burning to 
give satisfactory results, and in most 
cases the cost per B.t.u. is small com- 
pared with the standard grades. Low- 
grade anthracite, culm, coke, breeze, 
etc., can be burned very successfully at 
high ratings and with good efficiency by 
this method. 


Unconsumed Carbon 


Experience has shown that the intro- 
duction of heated air to the furnace 
improves combustion by bringing the 
combining zone closer to the fuel bed, 
thus reducing the downward travel of 
the heat and so burning the fuel com- 
pletely, with the result of lessening the 
amount of unconsumed carbon passing 
through the grates with the ash. In the 
test last referred to, the use of pre- 
heaters reduce the combustible in the ash 
5% at 100% rating, and 10%,at 150% 
rating. 


Coal 


In the case of pulverized fuel, the 
general considerations already noted 
hold good. It is the time factor required 
for heating the fuel and air that is 
largely responsible for the long flame 


Preheaters with Pulverized 
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GE 


ERAL 


BAKING 


IXTY-TWO times in the past 

7% years, buildings of the Gen- 
eral Baking Company, Bakers of 
Bond Bread, have been covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. There 
could hardly be more conclusive 
proof of the confidence placed in 
the Barrett reputation, and in Barrett 
Coal-tar Pitch and Felt and gravel, by 
first-class concerns. 


The Barrett Specification—stipu- 
lating known quantities, known 
qualities and known craftsmanship 
to produce a known result—appeals 
particularly to modern business 
minds. It leaves nothing to chance 
—takes nothing for granted. The 
General Baking Company is but one 
of a long list of business headliners 


Barrett Specification Roofs are 
constructed of alternate lay- 
ers of prime quality tarred felt 
and the finest coal-tar pitch, 
armored and fire-safed with 
surface-imbedded gravel or 
slag. They are laid by Barrett 
Approved Roofers according 
to the Barrett Specification and 
bonded by Barrett against re- 
Pair or maintenance expense. 


~ #F 
The plants of 
THE GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
at Norfolk, Va., Baltimore, Md., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., are Barrett Specifi- 
cation roofed. Architect and Engineer; 
C. B. Comstock, New York City 


Pee 


BARRETT SPECIFICATION 
ROOFS in 7] years 


who rely on Barrect materials and 
Barrett Approved Roofers for roofs 
that do not need attention or repairs. 


Coal-tar pitch and gravel roofs— 
Barrett Roofs—40, 50 and 60 years 
old and still hale and hearty, are not 
uncommon. Unaffected by weather, 
fire, or atmospheric acids, there 
seems to be no limit to their longev- 
ity. Barrett Specification Roofs are 
bonded for the first 20 years* against 
repair or maintenance expense. 


The reasons for the longevity of 
these roofs are easily understand- 
able. Water, enemy of less resistant 
materials, preserves pitch. Pitch is 
self-healing, and it works more and 
more into the felt-base each year, 


go pot ”G 


increasing the waterproofness and 
adding to the life of the roof. And 
no roof-covering retards fire to a 
greater degree than a built-up pitch 
and felt roof with a slag or gravel 
surface. Barrett Specification Roofs 
carry underwriters’ Class A rating. 


Five hundred and eighty-nine sub- 
stantial concerns, every one selected 
on the basis of experience, ability 
and integrity, apply Barrett Roofs— 
and Barrett bonds their work. Let 
us place you in touch with a Barrett 
Approved Roofer. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specifica- 
tion Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 
years. This type of roof is adaptable to a 
certain class of buildings. The same high- 
grade materials are used, the only difference 
being in the quantities. 


Inspected and 
Bonded by Barrett 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York \ In Canada~. THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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travel and consequently large furnace 
volume required with present burning 
methods. With preheated air, combus- 
tion takes place more rapidly and the 
flame length is shortened, both of which 
make possible a smaller furnace volume 
for a given capacity. While no definite 
figures have yet been obtained for mak- 
ing this reduction, it seems to offer cer- 
tain possibilities for future development. 


Types of Preheaters 


There are three general types of air- 
heaters in use, not counting air pas- 
sages in the furnace walls, which are 
used with certain forms of stokers and 
in burning powdered coal: A typical 
tube heater is shown in plan and eleva- 
tion in Fig. 1. This consists of a series 
of steel tubes for the passage of the flue 
gases, with arrangements for passing 
the air over the outside. Baffles are 
provided for increasing the number of 
passes, and the connections are such as 
to take advantage of the counter-flow 
principle, which tends to equalize the 
temperature difference between the air 
and gases throughout their passage and 
so produce the greatest heat transmis- 
sion possible. 

In the heater shown, the tubes are 
24 in. in diameter and may be obtained 
in standard lengths up to 20 ft. Cor- 
rosion is provided against by coating 
the inner surfaces with lead. 

A heater of this type, installed for use 
with an oil-burning furnace, is shown 
in Fig. 2, in which case it is placed 
in a vertical position, which tends to 
reduce the frictional resistance to gas 


Fig. 4. Diagram Illustrating the 
Counter-Flow Principle 


flow through the tubes. Air enters at 
the left through a special opening, being 
drawn through the heater by an exhaust 
fan, which in turn forces it into the 
furnace as indicated. 


Plate Heater 


The plate heater, one make of which is 
shown in Fig. 3, consists of a metal 
casing enclosing a number of steel 


elements. The gas and air are divided 
into alternate parallel streams which 
flow in opposite directions; that is, in 
the cut, the gas flows upward while the 
air enters at the side near the top, 
passes downward, and is taken off near 
the bottom as indicated, thus establish- 
ing the counter-flow principal already 
referred to. 

This is brought out more clearly in 
Fig. 4, which shows one method of 
connecting up a heater of this kind. It 
is always best, if possible, to pass the gas 
through the heater vertically, especially 
if natural draft is employed. If space 


Out 


Fig. 5. Preheater Arranged with 
By-Pass for the Gases 


does not allow this, the horizontal 
arrangement may be used, although this 
may make it necessary to employ an 
induced-draft fan in some cases. 

Mention has already been made of by- 
passing a portion of the chimney gases 
during peak loads where the draft is 
weak. Such an arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 5. 


Regenerative Preheater 


The preheater shown in Fig. 6 em- 
bodies the regeneration principal of 
heat transfer, in that it carries the heat 
continuously in a mechanical way from 
the flue gases to the incoming air. The 
main chamber is divided horizontally 
into three compartments, the middle one 
containing a rotating member or drum 
which revolves at a speed of about 4 
r.p.m. The upper and lower compart- 
ments are divided by vertical partitions, 
as indicated. The drum is filled with 
vertical heating elements consisting of 
thin metal sheets which form a large 
number of narrow passages between 
them. 

In operation, cold air is forced into 
one of the upper compartments by a 
fan, and passes downward through the 
slowly revolving drum which gives up 
its heat during the passage. The hot 


Cooled Flu 

Gases to 

Chimney 
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Fig. 6. Regenerator Preheater 


flue gases, in passing upward through 
the other half of the drum, raise it to 
a high temperature in the meantime, 
so that the transfer of heat is continuous. 
As the action is not dependent upon the 
transmission of heat through the plates, 
a certain amount of deposit upon them 
has no serious effect upon the efficiency 
of the apparatus, as is the case with the 
tube and plate types. However, all 
preheaters should be cleaned at more 
or less frequent intervals, depending 
upon the type and character of the fuel 
Wire brushes and hand lances are com- 
monly used in the cases of tube and 
plate heaters, while built-in steam jets 
form a part of the regenerator equip- 
ment 


Dust and Cinder Removal 


(Continued from page 79) 
to develop a standardized method of 
testing and, by its use, make and report 
tests by which these equipments can 
be compared. Such information is 
needed to check makers’ claims, and 
aid in sensible choice. It stands to rea- 
son that some apparatus must be more 
affected by unavoidable changes in 
plant operating conditions than others. 

What the shape of the performance 
curves are for those equipments as af- 
fected by plant load, velocity of gas, and 
other variables we do not much know 
What the relative removal of SO, is we 
hardly know at all. Thus far few have 
been interested to find out. 

Most men who will figure out what 
the minimum quantity of sulphuric acid 
must be that is now being put into the 
air by any ordinary-sized plant, indus- 
trial or other, will probably have a sur- 
prise coming to them because of the 
largeness of the result. 

Certainly public opinion will before 
long insist that these dust and gas 
nuisances be abated much more than 
formerly. It is certain that this can 
be done. It seems safe to predict that 
ways can be found to give reasonably 
thorough removal of harmful materials 
and make the money expended for doing 
it earn dividends through savings of 
plant and improvement of product and 
working condition. 
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The Bemis Brothers 
Bag Company 


In this three million dollar 
plant at Talladega, Ala- 
bama, 455,000 square feet 
of %4-in. Celotex Roof In- 
sulation Board were used 
to facilitate accurate con- 
trol of temperature and 
humidity. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, South 
Carolina, Architects and 
Engineers. Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., Green- 
ville, General Contractors. 
Baker Roofing Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia, Roofing 
Contractors. 


- 


rotect fabrics and machines 
from “sweating ceilings” 


with Celotex Roof Insulation Board 


OLD ceilings cause conden- 
sation of moisture that 
drips down and destroys fabrics 
rusts machinery and rots 

out roof structures. 

Textile mills are putting an 
end to these costly losses by insu- 
lating their roofs with Celotex 

laying Celotex Roof Insu- 
lation Board right over their old 
roof coverings on old buildings, 
and then putting on a new built- 
up roof. For Celotex-insulated 
roofs make possible efficient con- 
trol of temperature and humidity. 

Besides, a more productive 


working temperature can be 
maintained the year ’round. For 
Celotex shuts out scorching sum- 
mer heat. And in winter Celotex 
pays big dividends in saving of 
fuel. 

Celotex Roof Insulation 
Board is quickly and easily ap- 
plied on new or old roofs 
over wood, concrete or metal 
roof decks. And its effectiveness 
has been proved beyond ques- 
tion in scores of textile mills. 
You'll find it a profitable invest- 
ment that soon repays its cost. 

Write us for the most recent 


technical data on the advantages 
of Celotex-insulated roofs in tex- 
tile mills. Our engineers will 
glady cooperate with you in soly- 
ing your own particular roof in- 
sulation problems. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, Ill. 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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Cotton Uncertain, but Swayed by New Crop 





Yarns and Goods Supplies Exceed Demand 
and Hold Back Price Rallies Says Dr. Haney 


T this time of year, any 
appraisal of the trend of 


cotton prices must be 
chiefly based on surmise and 
must recognize that the only 


certainty is uncertainty. We will 
have no official estimate of the 
cotton crop until Aug. 8. At 
this writing, we do not have any 
official estimate of the acreage. 
All we know is that there is a 
possibility of a large crop and 
that the demand of cotton tex- 
tiles the world over is hardly satisfac- 
tory. In short, there is a possibility of 
lower prices. 

For the present the strength of the old 
crop statistical position is a sustaining 
factor and some grades are actually 
scarce. The carry-over will be small, 
which throws the emphasis entirely on 
the outlook for the new crop. Obviously, 
this makes possible occasional sharp 
rallies based on crop damage reports. 
But the relatively weak domestic manu- 
facturing position and the decrease in 
exports make it difficult to become bull- 
ish as long as there is even a possibility 
of a large new crop. 


Bull Points 


Conditions tending to-support or raise 
cotton prices are as follows: 

(1) Extensive weevil infestation. 
There has been the heaviest emergence 
of boll weevils that has occurred in 
years and already reports of some dam- 
age are received, which is unusually 


early. On the whole, the weather has 
not been favorable to checking the 
growth of weevils. 

(2) Though the condition of the 


crop appears to be good, there is still 
complaint of too much rain and iw some 
sections the plants are said to be small 
and late. The growth of the tap root is 
said to be unsatisfactory. 

(3) Stocks at continental ports are 
lower than in either of the last two 
years. 

(4) The old crop statistical position 


industry from week to week. 






The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Raw cotton markets are very uncertain, 
depending chiefly on size of new crop. 
possibility of a large crop exists and as long 
as this is true, periods of weakness are likely 
to outweigh run-ups on crop scares. 

2. Supplies of yarns and gray 
ceed demand, making sustained 
probable, though yarns show some demand 
improvement. 


is strong. Stocks of unsold cotton are 
unusually small and the carry-over will 
be small enough to be serious if the new 
crop does not turn out well. 

(5) The May domestic consumption 
of cotton was record-breaking for the 
season and the ten months total is 
greater than last season. 

(6) Spinners are believed to possess 
small stocks as they have purchased 
lightly in comparison with their activity 
and bought little for the future. 

(7) Manufacturers’ replacement mar- 
gins improved a little in June. 

(8) June has been a good month for 
the retail distribution of cotton dresses 
and dress goods. 


The 


goods ex- 
gains im- 


(9) Very large tire fabric 
consumption continues. 

(10) The cotton futures mar- 
ket has held well, considering 
the amount of bearish sentiment 
and July liquidation. It seems 
probable that a good-sized short 
interest exists. 


Bear Points 


The conditions tending to 
depress cotton prices are as 
follows: 


(1) Possibility of a large crop. The 


private estimates indicate a large 
acreage, probably about 4% over last 
year, or about 48.8 million acres. The 


condition of the crop appears to be at 
least average, and fertilizer sales have 
been as great as last year. Of late, 
weather conditions have been mostly 
favorable. A crop of 17,000,000 
bales is thus easily the 
present crop year. 

(2) Foreign demand continues rather 
weak. Total exports for the season are 
only about 500,000 bales over last year. 
On the Continent, sales of yarn are be- 
low production and both spinning and 
weaving operations appear to have been 


over 
possible in 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
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HIGH HUMIDITY 


WITHOUT CEILING DRIP/ 


HE insulation of roofs with an 

adequate thickness of Armstrong’s 
Corkboard will stop ceiling condensa- 
tion and drip. It is the most effective 
and economical remedy known and re- 
pays its cost many times over in the 
benefits that result from eliminating 
this costly nuisance. 


Under a cork-insulated roof, free from 
condensation, there is less spoilage of 
goods and damage to machinery, and 
far more comfortable working condi- 
tions. Temperature and humidity are 


Condensation can be prevented 

by insulating the roof with 

Armstrong’s Corkboard 
sufficient thickness 


in 


more readily controlled and many years 
are added to the life of the roof by pre- 
venting rot and decay. 


A roof adequately insulated with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard is practically 
heatproof, which means easier heating 
in winter at much lower cost, and cooler 
workrooms in summer. 


You need not build a new roof to get 


the benefits of insulation. Insulate 
right over your present roof with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. 


laid. 


It is easily 


Armstrong engineers have had wide experience with condensation 


problems. 
mendations. 
Company, 


Their services are at your call for a survey and recom- 

There is no obligation. 
(Division of Armstrong Cork Co.), 
Lancaster, Pa.; McGill Bldg., Montreal; 11 Brant St., 


Armstrong a & Insulation 
907 Concord St., 
Toronto, 2. 


Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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curtailed. Manchester is dull with yarns 
accumulating. Liverpool spot sales of 
American are small and the market dull. 

(3) Domestic demand is not strong. 
Manufacturers are mostly well supplied 
and mill stocks are above a year ago. 
A good deal of mill curtailment lies 
ahead which is partiy in recognition of 
over-production. Southern spot business 
is reported as rather small and little for- 
ward business has been done in new 
crop cotton. 

(4) Domestic yarn markets are dull 
with frequent concessions reported, and 
spinners’ margins continue unsatisfac- 
tory. 

(5) The Cotton Textile Mercharits’ 
Association reports an increase in stocks 
and a decrease in unfilled orders for 
May. 

(6) Dry goods markets are inactive 
and severe competition continues in 
most lines. Wide sheeting manufacturers 
were unable to raise prices for next sea- 
son to a more profitable basis. Over- 
production and price cutting is reported 
on combed broadcloths. 

(7) The decline in automobile pro- 
duction and building activity, together 
with the probability of some general 
business recession, should affect demand 
unfavorably. 

(8) The failure of the futures mar- 
ket to respond to May consumption re- 
ports and to the weevil report, suggests 
a lack of underlying strength. 

The chief bull point is the probability 
of crop scares, possibly centering in 
weevil depredations. It is quite possible, 
in view of the weevil situation, that the 
trend of the cotton market will not be 
definitely established until August or 
early September. Until we know more 
about the operations of this pest, the 
possibility of a large crop will over- 
hang the situation. Obviously, a policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying is indicated. 


Statistical Position Firm 


There is little change in the statistical 
position. Domestic consumption prom- 
ises to be a little larger than anticipated, 
while exports will probably be a little 
smaller, making the total disappearance 
for the season about 15.1 million bales. 
This should leave a domestic carry-over 
of about 1.7 million bales and a world 
carry-over of about 4.3 million bales. 
All that can be said is that if the new 
crop is not a fairly large one, prices 
will rise later on. 

As to recent trends in the weekly fig- 
ures, we note that the into-sight move- 
ment has shown a steady increase and 
has been running larger than a year ago. 
World spinners’ takings of American 
cotton, however, have been somewhat 
greater than at the same time last year. 

While recognizing that at this season 
cotton statistics have little influence on 
the market, our demand and _ supply 
chart justifies some conclusions. First, 
it shows that the domestic supply for 
the remainder of the season is below 
average and the lowest since the 1924- 
1925 season. This condition is reflected 
in the present scarcity of certain grades. 
It means a small carry-over. 
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Index, 1921=100; Cotton Cloth Barometer—Based on relation between orders 


for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barometer 


Based on 


Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 


Moreover, the domestic mill consump- 
tion is shown to be very high. Our 
carefully adjusted curve of average 
daily consumption reached a new record 
in May. This, however, is known to 
represent over-production, and curtail- 
ment is now under way. In fact, the 
lowest curve of the chart is that repre- 
senting the trend of manufacturers’ re- 
placement margins. This means that 
such quantities of yarn and goods have 
been turned out that the manufacturers 
are not able to charge enough to bring 
them a fair profit. 

The known supply is small, but the 
demand is also small. This leaves the 
situation uncertain, but as long as the 
possibility of a large new crop remains 
it leans toward weakness. 


Yarn Prices Held Down 


Yarn prices in May averaged 85.8% 
of the 1921-1925 average. This com- 
pares with 87.9 in April and 88.5 a year 


ago. The preliminary June average 
shows a small further decline at ap- 


proximately 85.6. The trend has been 
downward since March. 

Spindle activity increased in May and 
was high. It is certainly large in com- 
parison with the indicated demand, 
which makes it probable that there has 
been no reduction in yarn stocks. The 
figures for carded sales yarns covering 
May may be summed up by saying that 
the position is stronger than a year ago, 
but shows a slightly less favorable cur- 
rent trend. Shipments exceeded new 


business, and production exceeded ship- 
ments. While sales yarn stocks do not 
seem excessive in comparison with pro- 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Kenil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 
5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


1929. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
3uilding, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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duction, the increase in April and May 
is not calculated to make for strength. 

But orders for gray yardage declined 
less than usual in May. Some encour- 
agement, too, may be derived from the 
gain in spinners’ replacement margins 
during June. Both raw cotton and yarn 
prices averaged lower, but the decline in 
yarn was not much as in cotton. 
Thus, while the replacement margin is 
too low to show any real strength in the 
yarn market, the situation may be taken 
to indicate that the demand is holding 
up fairly well. The favorable aspect of 
this showing is increased by the fact 
that replacement margins usually hit 
bottom in June or July, while they have 
been better sustained this year than in 
any recent year except 1927. 


so 


Only Brief Gray Goods Rallies 


Gray goods in May averaged 93.2% 
of the 1921 average, against 97.5 in 
April and 101.9 a year ago. The June 
average will show a further decline. 


This is the lowest since May, 1927, 
which is notable as occurring in a 
period of high mill consumption. In 


May, 1927, demand was rising and the 
trend of prices was upward. Now we 
find orders for gray goods still small 
compared with production, and_ the 
wholesale dry goods business inactive. 
If we figure a replacement margin based 
on the spot prices of middling cotton at 
New York, we find this to be about at 
the low levels reached in 1926 and 
again in 1928. 

This is not encouraging, nor do the 
May figures of the Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants’ Association tend to increase op- 
timism. Shipments were reported at 
only 95.5% of production, so that stocks 
increased 4% during the month. Sales, 
however, fell so far behind shipments 
that unfilled orders decreased 11%. 
Sales by New York cotton jobbers also 
decreased in May, falling off somewhat 
more than usual for the season. 

A decline in ‘the gray goods market 
during April and May has in the past 
usually been followed by further re- 
cessions. Barring new crop damage and 
higher raw cotton, we can see no reason 
to expect any sustained advance. Aside 
from temporary periods of recovery in 
July, lower prices seem probable. 
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George M. Wright, president of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, S. C., was the 
guest of honor at the Rotary luncheon 
in Rock Hill, S. C., where he addressed 
the Rotarians. 


Charles S. Holden, president of the 
Holden Knitting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and family, are at Lake Lashaway, East 
Brookfield, Mass., for the summer. 


Edwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., was a recent guest of the 
Rotary Club of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Winsor B. Day, president and general 
manager of the Indian Orchard ( Mass.) 
Co., and family, are passing the summer 
in Madison, Conn. 


Edwin A. Carter, president of the 
Hodges Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., and Mrs. Carter have gone to 
their summer place at Wianno, Cape 
Cod, Mass., for the season. 


Frank A. Cox, assistant to Matthew 
P. Whittall, president and treasurer of 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Cox are on 
a motor trip to Los Angeles, Cal. 


Henry T. G. Dyson, president and 
treasurer of the Hudson (Mass.) Wor- 
sted Co., and Mrs. Dyson, who have 
been spending the past two months in 
England, sailed for home from Liver- 
pool on June 29. 


David Jennings, of New York City, 
president of the group of Aragon- 
3aldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., with plants 
at Chester, S. C.; Rock Hill, S. C., and 
Whitmire, S. C., has been in Chester 
where he has been visiting these mills. 


Walter H. Langshaw, president of the 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has instituted a scholarship fund 
of $5,000 in memory of his son, Richard 
W. Langshaw, killed in an automobile 
accident earlier in the year. The scholar- 
ship will allow for $300 yearly to the 
boy graduating from New Bedford high 
school, who wishes to enter Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and is ad- 
judged most worthy and deserving of 
aid. 


B. R. Blakely has been made active 
vice-president of the Griffin Mfg. Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 


John H. Birne has resigned as vice- 
president of Allen A Co., Kenosha, 


NEW OFFICERS OF COMMITTEE D-13 


+ 


Committee D-13 of the 


{tlantic City last week. 


Atlantic Foto Ser 


imerican Society for Testing Materials elected officers at 
Left to right: 


W. E. Emley, 2nd vice-chairman; 


W. H. Whitcomb, chairman; J. E. Skane, secretary; K. B. Cook, Ist vice- 


chairman. 
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Wis., after being with the firm for 34 
years. Mr. Birne began as department 
timekeeper, and in turn became knitter, 
assistant superintendent, and then vice- 
president. He also resigned as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
newly purchased Allen Bros. Knitting 
Mills at Hanover and Toronto, Canada. 


Wm. H. Turner, Jr., has been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Valway Rug Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Albert G. Mason, treasurer of the 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
since 1907, has tendered his resignation, 
effective as soon as his successor can be 
appointed. Mr. Mason has been anxious 
to be relieved of his duties for some 
time, and plans to take a long rest. 


Henry C. Graton, one of the founders 
and former treasurer of the Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., will ob- 
serve his 99th birthday anniversary on 
July 10. He is still active, goes auto- 
mobiling about every day and is a regu- 
lar movie fan. 


A. F. Bruton is now assistant trea- 
surer of the Saratoga-Victory Mills, 
Albertville, Ala. 


C. I. McDavid, who has been assis- 
tant treasurer of the Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills, at Cedartown, Ga., will 
become office and financial manager of 
the three Georgia mills of the company, 
with headquarters at Atco, Ga., and his 
place will be filled by J. P. Mayfield, 
who will become office manager for the 
Clearwater Mill No. 1. G. I. Parmenter, 
who has been superintendent of the 
Goodyear mill at Cedartown, will be 
transferred to the superintendency of 
Clearwater Mill No. 3, at Atco, Ga. R. 
H. Stewart, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the Devon Mills, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass., will succeed Mr. 
Parmenter at the Cedartown mill. 


W. Virgil Spaulding, former secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Graton & 
Knight Co., Warcester, Mass., and Mrs. 
Spaulding, who are now living near 
Pasadena, Cal., are passing a vacation 
in Worcester and vicinity. 


G. Russell Goff, assistant treasurer 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
is passing a two week’s vacation at 
Onset, Mass., where his family will re- 
main during the summer. 


Jeremiah J. O’Donnell. assistant 
treasurer of the Hamilton Woolen Co.. 
Southbridge, Mass., has been transferred 
to the New York sales office. 


Charles E. Cotting, Boston, has suc- 
ceeded Robert Amory as a director of 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 


_ John V. Smeallie, publicity manager 
for the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amster- 
dam, N. Y., delivered a lecture on “The 
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KANNAPOLIS, NORTH OAROLINA U.S.A. 


November 30th, 1928. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
Providence, R. I. | 
Gentlemen: 

Your Barreled Sunlight has been standard with 
us for finishing the interior of our plants for | 
many years. Numerous tests have proven its dura- 
bility and economy. We have used hundreds of barrels 


of Barreled Sunlight and are still using it. 





Very truly yours, 













Dirt-resistant, washable, 
high in light reflecting 
value, lastingly white, In- 
terior Barreled Sunlight 
is preferred by leading 
textile mills. 

Whiter, handsomer, 
more durable, Outside 
Barreled Sunlight is 
widely used for painting 
mill villages and other 
textile property. 
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Drums and cans. Easy 
to tint. See coupon. 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO 
20-G Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 





Please send us—Check« 
Full information on Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


Your booklet, ‘‘More Light,” and a panel painted with 
Interior Barreled Sunlight. 











The Kannapolis, N. C. plant of the Cannon Mills Com- 
pany. Interiors of all Cannon Mills, painted with Barreled 
Sunlight, are well lighted, lastingly clean and white. 
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T isn’t good policy to skimp on the quality of lapped fell seaming. 

Production costs must be lowered in another way. Many manu- 
facturers have found that way. It is the use of the Feldlock, “The 
machine that makes production.” 


Sole United States The Feldlock feeds off the arm. It puts seaming at the top notch 


and Canadian 


of volume. And it is so skillfully performed that this seaming adds 


Agents for Cornely 


and Uniart Em- —_ tg the value of your garments. 


broidery Machines. 


This sure and easy method of increasing 
profits by lowering production costs is 
worth investigating. We recommend that 
you send now for the new, illustrated = \ 
Feldlock booklet. INVESTIGATE! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. COMBO NGASCO SEXTILE 
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Art of Weaving” at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York, June 10, where a 
dinner was held for the floor covering 
sales force of James A. Hearn & Son, 
Inc., New York. 


Wiley H. Marble of the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
of which his father, Edwin H. Marble 
is president, will be the orator at the 
Fourth of July celebrations in Wor- 
cester and Leicester, Mass. 


Frederick A. Flather, of Lowell, Mass., 
Henry A. Bodwell, Andover, Mass., 
Nellie C. Boutwell, Malden, Mass. and 
Irving Southworth, Andover, Mass., 
have been renominated as trustees of 
the Lowell Textile Institute by Gov. 
Frank G- Allen. 


J. R. Gill has been chosen plant man- 
ager of the American Enka Corporation, 
Asheville, N. C. 


David Milne, formerly head of C. J. 
Milne & Sons, Philadelphia, who died 
Jan. 24, 1929, left an estate of more than 
$5,000,000, according to an appraisal. It 
is left to his wife in a will that was 
written on a small sheet of note paper. 


J. E. Caldwell, formerly head of the 
weaving department of the Issaqueena 
Mills, Central, S. C., has accepted a 
similar position with the New England- 
Southern Mills, Pelzer, S. C. 


Stanley Black has been promoted from 
assistant manager of the Mollohon Mfg. 
Co., Newberry, S. C., to manager of the 
Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 
B. G. Woodham will succeed Mr. Black 
as assistant manager of the Mollohon 
plant. 


A. B. Reynders, works manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
plants in East Springfield and Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., and Mrs. Revynders re- 
turned last week from a European trip. 
having flown over the greater part of 
the visit. They visited England, Hol- 
land, Germany and France. 


Frank A. Cross completed his 63d 
vear in the employ of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., on 
June 26. He is 84 years old, in the best 
of health and is as spry as a man of 50 
years. 


R. D. Sloan is now superintendent of 
the Standard-Thatcher-Coosa Co., Ross- 
ville, Ga. 


J. A. Smith is now superintendent of 
the Holt Brothers Knitting Co., Burling- 
ton, N. C. 


I. Z. Maynard is now superintendent 
of the Graham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills. 


T. R. Smith is now superintendent of 
the Thies Dyeing & Processing Co., 
Belmont, N. C. 


M. L. Withers is night superintendent 
of the Blacksburg (S. C.) Spinning Mill. 


Thomas H. Ball, Philadelphia, is 
spending several weeks at Nantucket, 
Mass., where his family is vacationing 
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during the summer months. Mr. Ball 
expects to return to his office the latter 
part of July. 


Harold E. Whittaker, overseer of fin- 
ishing for S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Frank Skinner, who has been acting 
as assistant superintendent for the 
Fabyan Mills, New Boston, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent to suc- 
ceed the late Fred Meyers. 


William J. Demers, formerly overseer 
of dyeing at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Woolen Mill Co. has taken a similar 
position at the Webster (Mass.) Mills, 
of American Woolen Co. 





William Clevinger has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Black Bear Woolen Mills, Proctorsville, 
Vt. He was formerly employed at the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. 


Henry J. Patnoad, formerly overseer 
of finishing for the Wyandotte Worsted 
Co., Rochester, N. H., has accepted a 
similar position with the Farnsworth 
Co., Lisbon Centre, Me. 


George Wishart, overseer of dyeing 
for the Atlantic Mills, Stottville, N. Y., 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 


James Wright has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Rockwood (Tenn.) 


Mills. * 


D. G. Watson is now superintendent 
the Cowikee Mills, Union Springs, 
Ala., plant. 


O. F. Benton, is now superintendent 
of the Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


H. Y. Cobble has been made superin- 
tendent of the W. B. Davis & Son, Fort 
Payne, Ala 


E. E. Hendrix has been made super- 
intendent of the Cotton Mill Products 
Co., No. is Mobile, \la 


J. W. Bell is now superintendent of 
the Park Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C 


E. L. Bost has been made superin- 
tendent of the Love Knitting Company, 
Burlington, N. C. 


W. L. Campbell, Jr., has been made 
assistant superintendent of the Rowan 


Mill, Salisbury, N. C. 


R. A. Hudgens is now master me- 
chanic at the Lincoin Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


W. D. Lawson is now assistant super- 
intendent of the Cape Fear Cotton Mills, 
Fayetteville, N. C 


Elwyn H. Durgin, overseer of the 
carding department of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., has 
terminated his services after 20 years of 
continuous employment. 


F. L. Holliday, head of the cloth room 


and shipping department of the Shelby- 
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ville (Tenn.) Mills, has been transferred 
to a similar position with the Lowe 


Mills, Huntsville, Ala, 






H. G. Willoughby has been made 
overseer of carding at the Raeford 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


I. L. Britt is now overseer of spinning 
and winding at the Raeford (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


H. D. Boone is assistant at night in 
the carding department of the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


Andy J. Tant is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Issaqueena Mills, Cen- 
tral, S..¢€. 


J. L. Sweet, formerly card gfinder at 
the Hartsville (S. C.) Cotton Mills, now 
holds a similar position with the Ker- 
shaw (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


C. V. Singletary has been made card 
grinder at the Hartsville (S, C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. B. Greggs is now assistant to the 
overseer of the spooling and warping 
department of the Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


W. L. Phurough is second hand in 
day spooling and warping at the Samo- 


set Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


Appoints Committee on 


Traffic Research 


ATLANTA, GA.—At a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, a traffic committee was ap- 
pointed to extend the scope of this work, 
and encourage greater co-operation on 
the part of the mills. 

It was also agreed by the board to 
co-operate with the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association and _ other 
agencies opposing the introduction of 
spindles at the Atlanta Prison of the 
Federal Government. The traffic com- 
mittee consists of Fuller Callaway, Ir 
of La Grange, chairman; W. D 
son, Jr., of Macon, and Julian High 
tower, of Thomaston. 


\nder 


Wife of Governor Gets 
Dress of Flour Sacks 


Rock Hitz, S. C—Mrs. John G 
Richards, wife of Governor Richards, of 
South Carolina, was presented with an 
attractive dress made from four flour 
sacks by the York County Council of 
Farm Women, Thursday of last week 
in the auditorium of Winthrop college 
here. 


Textile Boy Scouts to 
Attend International Jamboree 


Fifteen boys representing Greenville, 
S. C.. will furnish a feature stunt 
demonstrating some phase of the textile 
industry at the International Boy Scout 
jamboree, to be held in Birkenhead, 
England, this summer. . The party will 
sail from New York, July 20, on the 
S. S. “Samaria.” 


be Package 
and costs but little me 





Sonoco Propucts Co,. Mfr. | =" 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES | stems sfam 
Sonoco“Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco“Underclearer Roll” 


ie New Bagend Of Hartsville, 23. C. sf atm a 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. OFFICE AND PacToRY JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
" SOCkINGE aE! N.C. 


CANVAS 
BASKETS 


Have established an enviable rep- 
utation among mill men for econ- 
omical and uniformly satisfactory 
performance. 


Fig.20 
ROUND STYLE 
OBLONG STYLE Standard for 30 years. 
. All Lane baskets built on spring 

Made also square. Some are steel frame with flexible eye 
perforated for steaming. Others SE joints. The yielding quality of 
mounted on sturdy casters. All this construction prevents bending 
are perfectly smooth inside. or breaking. 


V rite for Catalog No. 90. 


——CATALOG—— 


W. T. LANE & BROS., Manufacturers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Motor Drive for Stokers 


Underfeed Type Driven Electrically 
with Variable Speed 


The Type E and Type K underfeed 
stokers manufactured by the Combus- 
tion Engineering Corp., New York, are 
usually steam driven. An_ electric- 
motor drive has recently been developed 
which is applicable to either of these 
stokers and may be used wherever the 
steam drive is impractical, as for in- 
stance, where the operating steam 
pressure is below 60 Ib. per square inch. 

The drive consists of a double worm- 
gear reduction unit and a Reeves vari- 
able-speed transmission unit. The 
motor is located on the flat, top surface 
of the gear case, which is well removed 
from the usual floor dirt of the boiler 
room and is out of the way when the 
floors are washed. Access to the fire 
doors is not hindered in any way by 
this apparatus. 

The Reeves mechanism is driven by 
a silent chain from the motor as shown 
by A in Fig. 1. On the opposite side at 
B, is the handwheel, conveniently located 
for adjusting the speed changes. The 
ratio of speed change is from 1 to 8, 
which is ample for the usual range of 
combustion rates. For indicating the 
relative speed, a pointer device is 
mounted as shown at C. 

Fig. 2 shows the side-view arrange- 
ment. A silent chain drive, D, connects 
the lower shaft E, of the Reeves mech- 
anism with the first worm gear reduc- 
tion, F, from which power is transmitted 
through the double set of worm gears 
to the crank shaft G. A safety device, 
in the form of a shear key, is provided 
to protect the stoker mechanism from 
breakage in case the stoker feed is ob- 
structed in any way. This shear key 
is particularly convenient for replace- 
ment, since it is on the outside of the 
casing. 

When a steam-pressure regulator is 
used to secure automatic control of the 
stoker speed, a lever is substituted for 








= — 
<> 


% 








the handwheel control of the Reeves 


drive. 


Starter for Textile Mills 


Small Device for Throwing Motors 
Across the Line 


A new manual starting switch an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co. is 
designed particularly to meet the demand 
for a small device which will throw 
motors across the line. The switch bears 
the designation CR-1038-E-1 and has a 





Small Starter 


maximum rating of 1 hp., 110 volts; anc 
2 hp., 220 to 600 volts—3-phase. Th: 
device consists of a tumbler switch ana 
two small thermal cutouts mounted on 
a common textolite base. By means o 


suitable interlocks, the switch can be 
locked in either the open or closed 
position. 


Of particular value to the textile in- 
dustry is the optional use of either single 
or double pedestals on which the 
switches can be mounted in positions 
near the controlled machines. 


In designing the switch, special 


attention was paid to the cutouts to make 


them particularly reliable. The links 
are made of tinned copper to prevent 


oxidation, and the contact spring and 
post are also tin plated for the same 


reason. 


FIG 2 


Electric-Motor Drive on Underfeed Stoker 
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Counts Threads or Courses 


Gives Immediate Result on Knit 
or Woven Fabric 














the 
imme- 


An optical device—known as 
“Lunometer”—which gives an 











diate reading of courses or threads per 
inch when placed on a knitted or woven 
























































Fig. 1. Lunometer in Use 














fabric has been brought out by H. P. 
Luhn, Reading, Pa. Its best application 
is in the counting of knitted courses, 
particularly in silk stockings. For 
woven goods its application is limited 







































































Fig. 2. Oval Lines 











to such fabrics as have a sufficiently 
visible structure. The device is also 
claimed to disclose inaccuracies of the 
fabric under examination. 

[Types G and H, for knit goods, have 
a range of from 25 to 60 courses per 
inch. Type G is for the examining 
department, and Type H is a_ pocket 

































































































Fig. 3. Hyperbolic Lines 





type for superintendents, 
and foremen. 

The instrument consists of a polished 
plate with an arrangement of 
parallel, vertical lines engraved on the 
bottom side. The lines are spaced at 
constantly shorter intervals from one end 
of the glass to the other. They are 
flanked above and below by numbered 
scales, marked “Courses per inch.” In 
order to determine the number of 
courses per inch of a knitted fabric, the 
course reader is placed on top of it. 


supervisors, 


glass 
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‘C—O FOUNTAINS 
ur | 


in every 


re FACTORY 
Frigidaire |\Soqamm! 
\ a f Help Keep 


water cooling|\ if Predection Upl 


Equip your plants with 
RS drinking fountains. 


: py Ong They refresh your em- 
equip! } lent z ployees with good, 
9 clean, water — they 

help keep your pro- 


Saves $200 d year’ — duction up to schedule. 


Every drink is a sanitary one, because the lips cannot 
touch the nozzle. No chance of spreading contamina- 
tion by means of lip-contact. 


From Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Lindale, Ga. mills 


The R°‘ line includes Sanitary Drinking Fountains, 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


Frigidaire Water Cooler 


Model No. 40-D ++@ —— See so RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. co. 


complete unit for city 


water equipped with cae 67 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
two bubblers, two glass 


fillers, or one of each. 
Serves 60 to 70 factory. 
workers. Gray Duco 
with white porcelain top. 


UR Frigidaire water cooling equipment 

functions every day of the year, yet we 
estimate a saving of $200 a year,” says W. P. 
Meikleham, Agent of the Lindale, Ga. mills of 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 


But saving money is only one feature of Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers. For as Mr. Meikleham points 
out, “The help is much more satisfied . . the water : Profit by this 
has the same temperature every hour of the day.” ’ r 


T1* : h l i 
Which ne re ealth, better — ie 2 eadership 


There are many remarkable economies in Frigid- 


aire water cooling. We want to present ai/ the DeVilbiss leadership in the spray-painting and spray-finishing 
- 7 , a : equipment industry has a definite every-day value to you, 
facts. We want to show you what Frigidaire Water because DeVilbiss leadership is based upon the efficiency of 
Coolers do for others . . . what they will do for DeVilbiss equipment in the hands of the user. 


: ae : Let us tell you about DeVilbiss outfits designed and built par- 
you. Let us give you the low a General ticularly for your work. Write for a copy of our new catalog 
Motors terms and complete information. Frigid- of portable spray-painting and spray-finishing equipment. 


aire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors The DeVILBISS COMPANY 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 236 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches: 


Indianapolis 
P: wiadelpht, a Chicago 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Detro** San Francisco 
Windsor, Ont. 


PRODUCT GENERAL MOTORS Spray- vane System Direct factory representatives 


in all other territories 
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The lines of the instrument should be 
about parallel with the courses of the 
fabric. Due to the interference of lines 
a pattern of waves or curved lines will 
appear under the course reader, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

It will be noticed that the distance 
and shape of the waves change gradu- 
ally from one end of the course reader 
to the other, being narrow and running 
parallel to the lines of the instrument 
at one end and gradually getting broader 
and changing their direction until a 
point of maximum width is reached. 
Thereafter the picture of waves is re- 
versed, and at the other end the waves 
again are close together. If the course 
reader is moved gradually in one direc- 
tion, the waves will move swiftly over 
the fabric from both ends of the course 
reader toward the point of maximum 
width, as indicated by the two arrows, 
and will merge into each other and dis- 
appear. Moving the course reader in 
the opposite direction will reverse the 
motion of the waves. 

The point at which the waves run 
into each other, or, with reverse motion, 
originate, is the reading point of the 
rate of courses per inch of the fabric 
under examination. Directly above that 
point the number of courses of that por- 
tion of the fabric can easily be deter- 
mined from the scale at the margin. It 
is 48 in Fig. 1. 

The form and symmetry of the waves 
is a direct indicator of the accuracy of 
the fabric, and the more uneven the 
fabric is, the more uneven the waves 
will be. Usually the waves will be 
curved, resulting in waves of oval or 
circular shape, as shown in Fig. 2, or of 
hyperbolic shape, as illustrated in Fig. 3. 

The Lunometer is reminiscent of the 
“L’Instantané,” a French instrument 
which made its appearance some years 
ago. The “L’Instantané” consisted of 
a glass plate engraved with a_ fan- 
shaped arrangement of lines. 





Special Oil Can for Cams 


Brush Arrangement Prevents De- 
positing Excess Oil 


At the recent meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, N. M., Aycock, of the 
Texas Co., demonstrated a new oil can 
for the lubrication of cam surfaces. The 
oiler is equipped with a brush to afford 
a swabbing action upon the cam. As a 
result, a very small quantity of oil will 
be used per application without any 
danger of depositing an over-supply. In 
this way a large amount of oil throwing 
is prevented; and a higher grade of oil 
can be used because of the reduction in 
waste. Mr. Aycock pointed out that 
lubrication of the entire circumference 
of the cam is facilitated by the use of 
the new device, with a resulting reduc- 
tion in power consumption. A _par- 
ticularly important application, he said, 
is in the oiling of the pick cam on looms. 





NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 


Blow Gun for Cleaning 


Mixes Atmospheric Air with Com- 
pressed Air for Economy 


The Schutte & Koerting Co., Phila- 
delphia, has recently introduced to the 
textile trade a blow gun which mixes 
atmospheric air with compressed air in 
order to consume a minimum of the 





Blow Gun Which Uses a Mixture of 


Compressed and Atmospheric Air 


latter for the sake of economy. The 
“economy blow gun,” as it is called, is 
recommended by the makers for cleaning 
textile machinery. The pressure air 
passing through an inside nozzle en- 
trains atmospheric air through ports in 
the side of the gun. Button or lever 
control may be had. The gun fits a 
j-in. compressed-air hose. 


Pressure Governor 


Improved Design Increases 


Reliability and Accuracy 


The General Electric Co. announces 
an improved design of its CR-2922 pres 
sure governor, designated as Form B-1 
The changes result in improved appear- 
ance, greater strength of some vital 
parts, simplification, and generally better 
electrical design. 

To increase 
governor, the 


the reliability of 
impulse-type relay has 





Improved Pressure Governor 


been replaced by a potential relay. On 
low pressure, the relay is energized and 
remains energized through a holding in 
terlock, until the relay coil is shorted 
out on high pressure through a series 
resistance. The Bourdon tubes on gages 
300 Ib. rating and below are mounted 
two in parallel, one actuating the needle 
and the other actuating the contact 
mechanism. This insures accuracy in 
operation and indication. Another im- 


provement is allowing the incorporation 
of gauges in sizes up to 10,000 Ib. 


the 
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RECENT TEXTILE 
DECREASING of raw 
fibers. 1,718,548. 


PATENTS 

wool and other textile 

A. Engelhardt, Wies- 
dorf, Germany. Assigned to I. G. Far- 
benindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frank- 
fort, Germany. 

Fasric and producing the same, Decorated. 
1,718,409. R. V. Brett, Chicago, Ill 

Fasric, Producing wide loom. 
A. W. Baylis, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hostery, Mechanism and method for pro- 
ducing seamless re-enforced. 1,718,932. 
F. E. Jones, Pawtucket, R. I. Assigned 
to Hemphill Co., Central Falls, R. I. 

KNITTING machine. 1,718,295. M. Kuhne, 
Dresden, Germany. 

KNittTING machine, Circular. 1,718,648. 
F. Israelson, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Loom. 1,718,816. M. D. Gourlay, Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

Loom for weaving carpets and like fabrics 
1,718,486. E. J. Perry, Birmingham, 
England. 


72 


1,718,273. 


Looms, Warp stop mechanism for. 1,718,- 
918. C. D. Brown, Hopedale, Mass. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 


Mass. 
MECHANISM for transferring knitted webs 
1,718,327. L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, 


Pa. Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc.. 
New York. 

NEEDLE-motion mechanism for looms 
1,718,546. E. V. Dunne, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Assigned to Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y 

SPINNING or winding machine, Yarn 
1,718,629. S. Boyd, Danielson, Conn. 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

SPINNING, twisting, and like machines, 


Doffing motion for. 1,718,423. J. P. 
Mackie, Belfast, Ireland. Assigned to 
James Mackie & Sons, Ltd., Belfast 
Ireland 
STRETCHER roll. 1,718,620. W. B. Wood, 
Wilmington, Del. Assigned to Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 
STOCKING tag. 1,718,919. J. E. Fitz- 
gibbon, Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TREATING fibrous material, Method of and 


apparatus for. 1,718,587. J. N. Selvig, 
Chicago, Ill 

YarN-feed mechanism. 1,718,835. W. F 
Rolston, Rockford, Ill. Assigned one- 
half to Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, 


11 


MATERIALS 





Washing or cleaning textiles. 





1,717,439. E. C. Duhame Roubaix, 
France 

MERCERIZING process. 1,717,870. A Boss- 
hard, Arbon, Switzerland. 

SPINDLE for the dyeing and analogous 
treatment of wound yarns. Collapsible 
1.717.832 J. Brandwood, Southport, 
and T. Brandwood, Bury, England 


TEMPLES, Selvage 
650. H. C. Bausinger, Jr., 
Barnes, Bucyrus, O. , 

[EXTILE-fabric 


attachment for. 1,717,- 


and H. D 


making machine. 
R. T. Markee, Philadelphia, Pa 

TEXTILE material and treating the same 
1,717,483 C. B. White, Montclair, 
N. J. Assigned to Vivatex Processes, 
Inc., Lodi, N. J 

TREATING vegetable fibers and _ fabrics 
1,717,991. M. Melliand, Mannheim, Ger- 


1,717,990 


many. Assigned to Meliana Corp. of 
America, New York 

WasHING wool. 1,717,440. E. C. Duha- 
mel, Roubaix, France. 


WASHING wool and other textile mate- 
rials. 1,717,375. E. C. Duhamel, Rou- 
baix, France 
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Wate r 
Wheels 


Leffel Type 
Vertical 
Shaft Water 


heel. 


pelle 


Manutfac- 
turers of 
Water Wheels 
Since 1862 


Before You Make Any Changes 


If your flume, penstock, or head gate needs rebuilding, you 
may avoid considerable future expense by consulting Leffel 
engineers before making any changes—even though you plan 
to continue using your old water wheel for some time. By 
letting us work out details for modern turbine equipment, 
you can obtain the necessary data to arrange your new con- 
struction to accommodate such equipment at some later date 
with a minimum amount of change at that time. Looking 
ahead in this way, the ultimate modernizing of your equip- 
ment becomes comparatively simple. 


The unquestioned superiority of Leffel Water Wheels for low 
and medium heads is the result of 67 years of specialized 
experience in their range of sizes. 


Write for Bulletin W204, just off the press. 


The James Leffel & Co. ‘Sox “Ghio‘t's. x” 


SIX BRANCH OFFICES IN CHARGE OF COMPETENT ENGINEERS 


co is unnecessary to re- 
count the virtues of 
Powell Valves to experi- 
enced engineers. Years of 
efficient, dependable per- 
formance have established 
their worth in every class 


of service. 


Demands from all corners 
of the globe give an in- 
ternational reputation to 


Bronze “Union Disc” 


i Powell Valves. 
Globe Valve 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


2521-2531 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


} 
| 


NOTE: 
Engineering 


“Suitable Pump Design 


for the Exact Service’”— 


With training gained through long ex- 
perience, Frederick Engineering Depart- 
ment designs and _ supervises each 
Frederick Centrifugal Pump for the exact 


Frederick Service it will perform in the field. 


For that reason, any Frederick installa- 
tion made under the supervision of the 
engineering department, will be guaran- 
teed We know what Frederick 
Pumps will do. 


Process Liquor Transfer, Boiler Feeds, 
Booster Service, Filtration Systems, etc. 





The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 meee eat oy og YORK 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Marquette Building 
. . Traction Building 
Guardian Building 
Magnolia Buildi 
444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford aan 
Electric Building 
Central Building 
344 Camp Street 
Packard Building 
Heard Building 4 
Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Failing Building 
Kearns Building 
Sheldon Building 
Smith Tower 


EATTLE 
HONOLULU,T.H....... 
HAVANA, CUBA 
SAN JUAN,P.R 
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. Castle & Cooke Building 


Calle de Aguiar 104 
Recinto Sur 51 
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Test for Sulphur Color on Yarn 


Technical Editor : 

Will you please advise us if there is some 
way of determining whether a piece of 
stock-dyed cotton yarn has been dyed with 
sulphur color? Is there some simple test 
that will show the difference between sul- 
phur dye and other colors? (6863) 


The following tests are usually em- 
ployed to determine whether cotton yarn 
has been dyed with sulphur color: A 
small portion of the dyed yarn is placed 
in a test tube; enough reducing solution 
(prepared by dissolving one part of tin 
chloride in two parts of hydrochloric 
acid) to cover the yarn is poured into 
the tube; the mouth of the test tube is 
covered with a piece of filter paper 
which has been moistened with one or 
two drops of 10% lead-acetate solution ; 
the tube is then heated until the solution 
boils, when the filter paper is removed. 
A pronounced brown or black coloration 
of the filter paper indicates that the 
yarn was dyed with sulphur colors. A 
blank test should be performed to de- 
termine the purity of the reagents, as 
impure reagents sometimes give a slight 
yellow discoloration of the paper. 

Since some of the vat colors contain 
sulphur and will give the same test with 
reducing solution as sulphur colors, it 
is advisable to further test the sample by 
treatment with weak (2 to 3° Tw.) 
chemic or sodium hypochlorite. Dyeings 
made with vat colors as a rule show 
little or no change in shade upon immer- 
sion for five minutes in chemic, while 
those produced with sulphur colors are 
discharged to a white or yellow tint. 

If the dyed yarn gives a positive reac- 
tion with the reducing solution test, is 
fast to washing, and is discharged with 
chemic, one can be fairly certain that 
sulphur colors were employed in the 
dyeing. 

a oe 


Measuring Length of Fabric 
in Fulling Mill 


Technical Editor: 

Is anyone manufacturing an attachment 
that can be applied to a fulling mill to 
permit accurate measurement of the length 
of the fabric during the time the mill is 
in motion? We believe there is such an 
equipment on the market. (6860) 


Devices for measuring the length of 






In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to T#XxTILE WoRLD. 
should give the *rutlest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 

answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 














a fabric while it is in operation in a 
fulling mill are manufactured by Gill- 
Stephenson Machine Co., Boston, Mass., 
and by Tillinghast Supply & Machine 


Co., Salem, Mass. They are not attach- 
ments but devices wholly separate and 
independent of the fulling mill. Both 
are excellent tools and are iy constant 
use in many mills. Descriptive circulars 
will gladly be sent to you by the manu- 
facturers. There is not to our knowl- 
edge a fulling mill attachment for meas- 
uring the length of the fabric while the 
mill is in motion, and it would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to design any- 
thing practical for the purpose. The 
devices mentioned above fulfill all the 
requirements of measuring the fabric 
while the fulling mill is in motion. 


* * * 


Oiling Thread Yarns 


Technical Editor : 

We wish you would advise us whether 
in your opinion cotton-seed oil will have 
a harmful effect if applied to thread yarns 
during the winding process. Also we would 
like to know if there is any manner in 
which a cocoanut oil can be kept in 
liquid form without the application of 
heat. (6865) 


Cotton-seed oil may not actually harm 
the thread but it gives the yarn a greasy 
appearance and there is always an odor 
present. This odor becomes more pro- 
nounced the longer the yarn or thread 
is kept in stock. We believe there is 
no successful manner of keeping cocoa- 
nut oil liquid without the application 
of heat. 

* * * 
Scale and Rust in Process Water 


Technical Editor : 

In our piece-goods dyeing, we are fre- 
quently troubled with scale and rust from 
the piping system. We have been tying 
a piece of cloth over the open end of the 
pipe, but this practice does not work out 
satisfactorily. We have been advised that 
a strainer was recently described in TEx- 
TILE Wor_p for removing scale and rust 
from water, and wonder if you could tell 
us where this may be secured. (6856) 

No doubt the inquirer refers to the 
process water strainer manufactured by 
the Presto Mfg. Co., 34 Salem St., Law- 
rence, Mass., for dyeing .and_ wet- 
finishing machines. This device was 
described in the Feb. 9, 1929, issue of 








disclosed. 

Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 
The identity of Mass. 






those seeking information on 
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TEXTILE Worvp. In addition to remov- 
ing scale and rust from process water, 
it takes out silt, vegetable matter, and 
oils. For further information, we refer 
the inquirer to the Feb. 9, 1929, issue 
of TexTIL—E Wor.p, or to the Presto 
Mig. Co. 


” * - 
Uneven Color on Braid 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing two small skeins of 
braided cotton thread that we manufacture. 
The thread marked “uneven blue” was 
bleached in our own plant. The skein 
marked “even blue” was bleached at a 
plant in Massachusetts. We are using a 
sodium hypochlorite bleach, acetic acid 
bath, and rinse; then neutralizing all re- 
maining traces of free chlorine with sodium 
bisulphite, then further rinsing; then bluing 
in a full water bath. 

The trouble seems to be that our bluing 
does not appear even, after drying, but it 
does before drying. How can we get an 
even blue on this braided thread? Also 
advise us what causes the strands to kink 
in our sample thread marked “uneven 
blue.” (6869 ) 


The sample marked “uneven blue” 
shows a very dingy color, which may be 
due to several things, all of which may 
cause streaky results in bluing. First, 
the skeins do not seem to be bottomed 
thoroughly; by this is meant they have 
not been boiled out sufficiently to re- 
move the pectins, oils, and other impuri- 
ties in the cotton. Second, the skein sub- 
mitted showed the presence of chlorine. 
which will cause a dinginess and 
yellowing of the cotton in storage. It 
will also weaken the fiber and cause un- 
even bluing. We would advise a very 
thorough boil-out of the material and 
thorough rinsings after each succeeding 
operation. The kinkiness complained of 
is due to not snapping the skeins out 
sufficiently before placing in dryer. 

*« « * 


Dyed Crepe-de-Chine Has 
Cockled Appearance 


Technical Editor : 

We are dyers and finishers and submit 
herewith a sample of crepe-de-chine which 
you will notice has a cockled appearance 
We would appreciate your advice as to 
probable cause and possible remedy. This 
defect has come up on only one lot of cloth 
and we are unable to trace out any cause 

The sample submitted when first dyed 





technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inguirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, 
to the Technical Editor, TEXTILE WoRLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 


technical inquiries should be sent directly 
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and finished came out with a very badly 
cockled appearance. For that reason we 
refinished the goods, our refinishing con- 
sisting principally in running the goods over 
a swing tenter. This refinishing improved 
the cockle somewhat so that the present 
condition is not as badly cockled as origi- 
nally. 

When we state that the condition has 
come up on one lot of cloth, we mean that 
the entire lot is the same, all cockled, after 
both the original processing and the refin- 
ishing. By entire lot, we mean ten pieces, 
which is the lot for one particular cus- 
tomer. This lot of ten pieces which came 
out cockled was put through the weighting 
and finishing processes together with sev- 
eral other lots from other customers, the 
other lots all coming out perfect. They 
were of course dyed by themselves, as were 
the other lots, on account of different 
colors. (6867 ) 


We have examined the sample of 
dyed crepe-de-chine and noted the 
cockled and shifted appearance. An ap- 
proximate analysis of the fabric is as 
follows: dyed count, 340 ends per inch 
in the warp, and 64 picks per inch in 
the filling; 374 in. dyed width. On the 
loom this would be about 300 ends per 
inch in the warp; 60 picks per inch on 
the wheel, and about 424 in. on the 
loom, or about 42 in. in the grege. 

Fabrics of this construction as a rule 
have a tendency to show a more or less 
cockled appearance. However, the ex- 
tent to which the cockle will appear de- 
pends largely on how the goods are 
handled at the dyers. We have seen a 
similar construction come in from the 
same dyer where one lot would have a 
very light cockle and another lot a very 
pronounced cockle. 

When a fabric of this construction is 
entered into a boiling solution, the fill- 
ing reacts violently. As the construc- 
tion is light, nothing prevents the filling 
from kinking up through the warp, 
causing a cockled appearance. As this 
same fabric goes through the weighting 
process, the more passes the dyer gives 
it the greater the contraction of width, 
which in turn forces the already kinked 
filling to become more kinked, causing 
a pronounced cockle. When the fabric 
was first framed, the kinks in the filling 
were partially pulled out, but the warp 
which had been shifted where the kinked 
filling came through, remained shifted. 
That is why, when the goods were re- 
finished or framed again, although the 
shifted warp remained the same, the 
kinks were flattened out still more and 
the cockle did not appear to be as pro- 
nounced. 

We would suggest that, to minimize 
the cockle, the goods be entered into 
either a boil-off solution or water at 
about 150° F. to allow the filling to con- 
tract graduallv and then entered in the 
regular boil-off. We would also advise 
that the strines be spread more, to pre- 
vent the folds rubbing against each 
other and to allow a quicker, more even 
boil-off. Keep the boil-off solution at 
its proper strength so that the goods 
will be boiled-off in the shortest possible 
time. The longer a construction of this 








CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


kind remains in the boil-off, the more 
open the fabric becomes. 

In conclusion, we would say that the 
fundamental cause of the cockle is 
entering the grege goods in the first 
bath at too high a temperature. 


i are 


New Methods Are Required for 
Profitable Operation under 
Changed Conditions 


Technical Editor : 

A vital question in many parts of 
New England today is whether many 
cotton, woolen, and worsted mills can 
regain their prosperity. From personal 
observations, I believe that many mills 
will come back in time, provided they 
accept and work on very different bases 
than formerly. 

There has been no recent special ad 
vance in the design of textile machinery, 
and an employee under the old regime 
can do very little more productive work 
than formerly. Therefore, other meth- 
ods must be sought if the cost of the 
finished product is to be reduced and 
the balance is to be found on the right 
side of the ledger. 

Cooperation between the. employer 
and the employee must be the funda- 
mental working basis. The executive 
staff must be reduced to a minimum and 
function as a working unit. ~ 

The output must be standardized per 
mill, if possible, by cooperative agree 
ment. 

Advantage must be taken of low mar- 
kets in order to accumulate raw stock; 
or quantity purchases for several mills 
might be made by a commission, con- 
sisting of representatives from 
mill. 

The machinery layouts must be such 
as to minimize the handling of stock; 
if possible they should allow the 


each 


en 


trance of the raw stock at one end of 
the plant and_ steadily advance it 
through the processes to the finished 


product at the other end. 

The power problem must be studied 
carefully. It will vary with each plant 
according to location and _ individual 
conditions. A mill might be hydraulically 
driven; it might be electrically driven 
from power generated in its own plant 
or from purchased power; or the 
combination of interests of several mills 
in close proximity in a single plant 
might work out to provide the most eco 
nomical results. 

The method of driving the machinery 
will also need careful study. Group or 
individual drive may be used, as the 
relation of the machines to each other, 
or as the amount of product which can 
be handled efficiently, dictates. 

There must be competent planning of 
orders and active oversight of the 
processes by trained men. The day has 
gone when a superintendent tells his 
assistant what is to be done. and the 
assistant tells the overseer, and the over- 
seer tells the second-hand. and the 
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second-hand that the section-hand 
has the workers do it; while the office 
force read the morning paper, or tell 
funny stories, or dwell on the previous 
night’s experiences. 


sees 


Che superintendent should have in his 


office at all times up-to-the-minute 
graphs of the working machinery, 


should have a nominal corps of trained 
assistants, should have time to thor 
oughly plan his schedule of orders and 
to make promises on prospective work 
wisely, and should have time and op 
portunity to meet such outside repre 
sentatives as will bring to him new 
ideas and new methods. He should also 
have time to get out into the mill and 
know his machinery and people bette: 
Every process must have its overseer, 
whose interests are sufficiently bound up 
in his work to make him desire to have 
his department or section turn out more 
and better product than previously. 
The workers must skilled in the 
various processes, paid a proper wage, 
and have their minds filled with the 
thought that they part of the 
organization, and on their efforts de 
pends degree whether the 
year's shows a profit or a loss 
lf a profit appears, re ward their labors 
and they will be more willing to share 
by 


be 


are a 
to a large 
report 


smaller wages a loss in a lean year 
formidable 
new competition, and the 
prosperous and larger industrial 
companies of today are spending thou 
sands of dollars in research with good 
returns. The mill or group of mills 
which engage in some research work 
will be in a position to take advantage 
of any discoveries, while others trail. 

Last, but by no means least, the mill 
must sell its product different 
basis than in the past. It is folly for 
a mill to produce goods and show a loss 
at the end of the while the 
buyer shows a good margin of profit 
on goods made by that mill. The loss 
may be by “returns” for 
slight defects, or trumped-up defects. 
because the goods did not move as fast 
to the trade as the buyer anticipated 
Goods should be sold on specification 
with a buver’s chance of inspection 
the mill. Then, if they pass inspection 
there should be no returns. 


Research has proved a 
weapon in 
more 


on a 
season, 


occasioned 


To sum up the situation, mills that 
prosper will be those whose manage 
ments are broad-minded enough to 


realize that future conditions of the tex 
tile manufacturing business will be very 
different from those of the past, and 
will clean house, putting men and ma 
chinery in the best productive positions 
with as little lost motion wasted 
energy as possible: or those which unite 
under a common head to reduce man 
agement to be able to buy in 
greater quantity at less cost. to stand 
ardize the finished product of each mill, 
and to dictate selling terms 
Henry B. Emerson, 
Textile Engineer. 
Methuen, Mass 


or 


cost, 
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on the heating, ventilating or air 
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ing merits of .New York Blower 
products. 
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NCESSANT vibration, as in card- 

ing rooms, tests a set screw’s 
holding capacity to the limit. But 
it is one of Bristo’s features that 
they do not shake loose. Because 
of their unique socket design, they 
can be set up to hold indefinitely. 
And they can be easily adjusted 
when necessary. Write for Set 
Screw folder 820-D. The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


doveta‘led 
in wrench 


and socket inter 
lock, allowing 
powerful pressure 


be applied 


without spreading 


°. « 


socket 


plitting the 
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Of What 
Does This 
Remind You? 


Aa AMARA AT 


UPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken a 
commercial device built specially to re- 
move the broken pieces of tap, a com- 
mercial device not a home-made article, 
would you not have saved a great deal 
of time? 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., 
have been granted building permits total- 
ing $10,500. They include a $5,500 ware- 
house, a $2,500 residence, a $1,200 garage 
and $1,000 worth of miscellaneous im- 
proveménts on the mill village. 


*Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C. 
Some of the projects in the extensive 
expansion program, just announced by 
officials of the company follow: Two 
five-story finished goods warehouses of 
brick, concrete and steel adjacent to the 
two already erected; one three-story un- 
finished goods warehouse; a 500,000 gal- 
lon emergency reservoir; and construc- 
tion of additional wings to the buildings 
occupied by the dyeing, spinning, weav- 
ing, napping and shipping departments. 
The enlarged plant will provide 460,000 
sq.ft. of floor space and will employ 
more than 500 people on completion of 
the expansion program. 


Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
S. C., have awarded contract to Potter 
& Shackleford, Greenville, S. C., for 
building a new monitor for the roof 
which will involve the expenditure of 
about $20,000. 


*Addison Mills, one of the Kendall 
Co. plants, at Edgefield, S. C., recently 
completed construction of 49 residences 
for employes, at a cost of over $200,000. 
The new homes and entire plant will be 
electrified by power supplied by the 
South Carolina Power Co. 


Westboro Weaving Co., Greenville, 
S. C., which has been operating 24 
looms on narrow fabrics in the Lull- 
water mill building, recently leased that 
entire building and announced plans to 
transfer additional machinery from its 
plant in Westboro, Mass. When the 
additional equipment is in operation, 
which will be about Jan. 1, 1930, the 
plant will employ approximately 150 
workers on double shift schedule. 





Fact and Gossip 


Grosvenor-Dale Co., North Grosvenor 
Dale, Conn., is shut down this week for 
vacations. 


Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga., is 
running on short time for the present. 
It could not be learned just how long 
this curtailment would last, 


Adams Duck Mills, Inc., Macon, Ga., 
which have been closed for the last 
eight months, were sold on June 22 to 
Jennings Adams. It is expected the 
mills will be in full operation by Aug. 1, 
employing about 200 people. The facili- 
ties provide 7,200 spindles, 40 carding 
machines and 178 narrow looms. As 
soon as operations begin a new name 
will be selected. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Summerville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, re- 
cently installed a large sign made of 
wooden letters each 12 ft. in height and 
6 ft. in width, on top of their large cotton 
warehouse, to indicate to aviators the 
name of the town. 


Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills are run- 
ning on a full time schedule day and 
night with plenty of help in all depart- 
ments. 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp. and Dwight Mfg. 
Co., Chicopee, Mass., are offering for 
sale the water power rights on the 
Chicopee River, including canals, dams 
and gateways valued at a total of be- 
tween $2,500,000 and $3,000,000. The 
Dwight Mfg. Co, recently purchased the 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., and part of the sheeting and 
tubing work has been moved there from 
Chicopee. 


Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., 
and Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass. (Rockdale mill) suspended opera- 
tion on June 29 until July 8 for the 
annual vacations. 


Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
realized $97,880 from the auction sale of 
its property not desired for manufac- 
turing purposes on June 28. In all 67 
parcels were disposed of, including 53 
mill houses, 13 parcels of unimproved 
land and the Riverside Inn. All went 
to individual buyers, many of whom are 
employes and occupants of the houses. 
No. 3 mill, assessed for $101,000, was not 
sold as no bids were received at the 
upset price of $25,000. Samuel T. Free- 
man & Co., Boston and Philadelphia, 
had charge of the sale. 


Joseph S. Mason & Sons, Westboro, 
Mass., have leased a part of the plant of 
the Westboro Underwear Co., for ex- 
perimental work. 


Dilling Cotton Mills, King’s Mountain, 
N. C., started up recently, after standing 
idle for several days, so as to give the 
mechanics an opportunity to _ install 
pickers. They have curtailed night 
work but are running on a full day-time 
schedule. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
at Leaksville, Spray and Draper, N. C., 
will close July 3 for the Fourth of July 
holiday and will not reopen until July 8. 
Notices have been posted in these mills 
announcing the date of the summer 
vacation. The plants will close Thurs- 
day night July 25 and resume opera- 
tions Monday, August 2. This includes 
all the mills of the corporation except 
the Home Crest unit whose: vacation 
dates will be announced later. 


San Antonio Cotton Mills, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, have opened purchasing 
offices in the Nixon Building, known as 
the “Cotton Building,” on account of the 
large crop of cotton expected to 
marketed in this section. 


be 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Danville, Va., closed Friday, June 
28 and will reopen Monday, July 8, 
according to G. W. Robertson, super- 
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intendent of the mills. 
tomary for some years to close for a 


It has been cus- 


week so as to include July 4. This year 
the extra days are due to the curtailed 
weekly schedule. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Frankford Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturers of cap cloth, 
dress goods, lumber jack fabrics and 
spinners of woolen yarns, recent pur- 
chasers of the Bradford Mills, 21st & 
Godfrey Ave., will make alterations to 
their new building, a permit for this 
work having been granted. They plan 
to move machinery and equipment from 
both their Frankford and Germantown 
plants to the Bradford Mills structure 
before the end of this year. 


Fact and Gossip 


Lawrence Woolen Co., formerly the 
Lowell Dye Works & Gurnet Mills at 
rear of 40 Market St., Lowell, Mass., 
will be located at 4 Union St., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Wool Scouring & 
Carbonizing Co., has sold plot of ground 
on northeast side of Ontario St., 164 ft., 
southeast of Aramingo Ave., 200x353 ft., 
with another plot 25x253 ft., on the 
southwest side of Tioga St., 164 ft., 
southeast of Aramingo Ave., for a con- 
sideration of $49,001.25. The plots sold 
are part of the plot at Tioga & Gaul 
Sts., 405x706 ft., owned by this firm. 


Guelph (Ont., Canada) Carpet & 
Worsted Spinning Mills, Ltd., have been 
incorporated with authorized capital of 
25,000 shares of $100 par value and 125,- 
000 shares of no par value. The in- 
corporation has been granted in order 
that the company may purchase the in- 
terest formerly owned by W. C. Gaunt, 
of Bradford, England. The company 
was established in 1874. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. The _ three-story 
addition to the plant will be equipped 
with steam heat and sprinkler system, 
and production will be increased to ap- 
proximately 1,000 dozen pairs of half 
hose per day. 


Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., manufacturers of knitted 
rayon cloth, are opening a factory in 
Sherbrooke, Canada, which will employ 
approximately 50 hands at the start. 
The company is to install about $75,000 
worth of machinery to begin with, but 
expects to extend its operations later. 


Rowe Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
has been formed by John M. Rowe and 
Stuart P. Randall and will make all-silk, 
full-fashioned women’s hose. Holyoke, 
(Mass.) Silk Hosiery Co. has sold their 
42-gauge equipment to the new com- 
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INDEPENDENCE: 


Perfection of performance is 
the outstanding characteristic 
of Brinton machines. That’s 
why many of the foremost 
Knitting Mills in the country 
have been using Brinton ma- 
chines for years. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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pany, which will amount to 10 leggers 
and 3 footers for this year. 


Fact and Gossip 


Manchester Knitting Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., manufacturers of men’s 
sweaters and swimming suits, have es- 
tablished an office at 614 Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 


Spokane (Wash.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
are being moved to Longview, Wash., 
this week, with shipment of the ma- 
chinery, raw products, and finished 
goods on hand, according to Albert E. 
Kaye, president. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Willimantic Silk, Inc., Bridge Street. 
Windham, Conn., recently chartered 
with a capital of 250 shares of stock, 
has filed notice of organization showing 
a paid-in capital of $25,000. A local mill 
will be operated. Officers of the new 
company are: Max Stein and Nathan 
Stein, both of Paterson, N. J., president 
and vice-president, respectively; Nathan 
Marantz, secretary and treasurer. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 
is asking bids until July 8, through 
W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., architect and engineer, for 
a power plant, consisting of boiler house 
and turbine room, reported to cost more 
than $150,000, with equipment. Work 
will be carried out in connection with 
expansion program at mill to cost more 
than $2,000,000, for which the same 
engineer is preparing plans. 


Viscose Co., Meadville, Pa. Opera- 
tions will probably be started in the new 
buildings by Oct. 31, as announced by 
H. H. Bitler, local manager of the plant. 
Rapid progress in the construction work 
has been made possible by continued 
good weather. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Northboro, Mass. W. V. Flynn, who 
recently subleased a _ section of the 
former plant of the Robert Whittaker 
Co., from Buckley & Mann, Inc., City 
Mills, Mass., has started a bleaching 
business there. 


American Dye Works, Burlington, 
N. C., have been organized with an 
authorized capital of $100,000, with $22,- 
000 paid in by local interests. In the 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


new corporation are John Shoffner, 
president of the Standard Hosiery Mills; 
John S. Thomas, prominent attorney; 
Dr. J. L. Kernodle, capitalist; and Henry 
Fogleman, interested in the brokerage 
hosiery business. The American Dye 
Works, it is understood, have purchased 
the dyeing and finishing department of 
the Love Knitting Co., in West Burling- 
ton, N. C., and will devote that plant 
largely to finishing gray materials pro 
duced in the large manufacturing plants 
m which Mr. Shoffner is interested. The 
purchase includes the building, boiler 
room, machinery, and land of the Love 
Knitting Co., given over to the dye 
plant, it is said, 


Cloverdale Dye Works of High Point, 
N. C., have just been issued a charter 
by the North Carolina Secretary of 
State, to dye, bleach mercerize and 
otherwise deal in cotton, wool, rayon, 
silk, jute, etc. Authorized capital of the 
concern is $150,000, with $300 paid in 
Incorporators are: J. H. Adams, H. F 
Hunsucker and J. E. Willis of High 
Point, N. C. 


*Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Work will soon 
start on the new addition which will be 
of brick and cement construction and 
equipped with automatic sprinkler sys- 


tem. The contract was recently awarded 
to Frank L. Blum Co., Winston-Salem, 
N C. The cost will be approximately 


$13,000. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co. Work has started and good 
progress is being made in the 
struction of the new 
Brown-Harry Construction Co., Gas 
tonia, N. C., general contractors Che 
following additional contracts have been 
placed through the offices of Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. and Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
ciate engineers. Printing machines pur- 
chased from Rice, Barton & Fales Wor- 
cester, Mass.; processing machinery, 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., 
Holyoke, Mass., and Textile Finishing 
Machinery Co., Providence, R. L.; 
bleaching kiers, William Allen Sons Co., 
Worcester, Mass.; tenters, Winsor & 
Jerauld Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L.; 
boilers, Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York City; elevators, Salem (Va.) 
Foundry & Machine Works; sprinkler 
tank, R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, 
Ga.; motors and electric equipment, 
General Electric Co.; radial brick stack, 
M. W. Kellogg Co., Inc.. New York 
City; underfeed stokers, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


con- 
bleachery, by 


asso 


*Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers have let contracts for furnishing 
equipment for the power plant as fol- 
lows: Babcock & Wilcox Co., of New 
York, will supply two 400-horse-power 
boilers, and the Lile Stoker Corp., of 
Worcester. Mass., will install two 
stokers. Several minor contracts are 
yet to be let 


Fact and Gossip 


*Anco Finishing Corp., Wilkinsonville, 
Mass., in liquidation, sold its property at 
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public auction on June 27 in separate 
parcels. The mill property and water 
privilege, eight tenement houses, dye 
house, power house and 50 acres of land 
went to Charles Clayton, Lowell, Mass., 
for $12,500. The boarding house and 
store, as well as several other houses, 
were sold to individual buyers. 


Valley Finishing Co., Pleasant Valley, 
N. Y., has arranged for an increase in 
capital from 1,115 shares of stock, par 
value $100 each, to 10,400 shares of 
stock, of which 400 are preferred, par 
value $100 each, and 10,000 common, no 
par value. 


Southern Bleachery Inc., Greenville, 
S. C., will pay the customary 34% semi- 


annual dividend on $1,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock on July 1, according to 
Harry Stephenson, president. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


*Simon Mattress Mfg. Co., 1900 Sixth 
St., San Francisco, Calif., has awarded 
a general contract to Barrett & Hilp, 
918 Harrison St., for a three-story and 
basement reinforced-concrete factory on 
South Yosemite Ave., near Lane St., to 
cost $120,000, with equipment. W. W. 
Hanscom, 848 Clayton St., San Fran- 
cisco, is architect and engineer. 


Burton-Dixie Corp., Chicago, Ill., has 
completed the construction of a new 
branch mill on Willow St., Lansing, 
Mich., and plans to place the unit in 
service at an early date. It will spe- 
cialize largely in the manufacture of 
cotton felt pads for automobile seat and 
top service, and kindred products 


Sedalia (Mo.) Mattress Factory re 
cently formed by L. B. Clement, 
Sedalia, is said to be planning early 
establishment of local plant on East 
Fifth St., where negotiation for prop 
erty is under way. 





Terence J. McKenna & Son, 2661-69 
Salmon St., Philadelphia, Pa., cotton 
and wool waste, are considering rebuild- 
ing of portion of mill recently destroyed 
by fire with loss of about $80,000, in 
cluding building and stock. 


Daintee Mfg. Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn., has begun operations at its new 
plant at 110 McClure St., manufacturing 
novelty edges and bias tapes. This is 
the first fabricating industry to locate 
in this immediate section for the purpose 
of using viscose rayon and Bemberg 


Wisconsin Hemp & Fibre Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., a newly organized concern, 
will take over and operate several hemp 
and fiber mills located in Wisconsin 
[he incorporators are H. L. Plummer, 
Cadot, Wis., John A. Pratt, R. M. 
Rieser, and Joseph Baillie, all of Madi- 
son, Wis. The corporation has been 
granted articles of incorporation by the 
Secretary of State and will issue 5,000 
shares of no par value common stock 
and 750 shares of preferred stock at 
$100 a share. It is reported that the 
purpose of the company is to buy up 
several hemp and fiber mills in Wiscon- 
sin and operate them under a central 
management, later extending its busi- 
ness outside of the state 
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THE Bare Leg fad is being featured. Yet most women decline to follow it 
for obvious reasons. 


But they are demanding a Bare Leg Stocking! You can supply it with Model 
K. ...320 needle—300 needle. 


Prompt deliveries enable you to get into quick production. 


Gstablished 1865 


G WI! 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Hosiery Prices Weaker 


Underselling Reported in 
the Full-Fashioned Market 


HE. hosiery market presented a 

rather spotty appearance, so far as 
actual trading was concerned, this week. 
The continued warm weather had a 
favorable reaction on distinctly summer 
numbers, such as “bare leg” seamless 
hosiery, and the sun-tan full-fashioned, 
but as a whole the week was not marked 
by good buying. A slackening in de- 
mand followed the first spurt of summer 
buying around Decoration Day, and 
since then there have been signs of 
weakening. Worth Street reports con- 
siderable underselling, which has re- 
sulted in sharp competition on certain 
lines. 

A feature of the reduction was that it 
also has weakened the market value of 
distinctly higher-end hosiery which 
usually holds firm despite softness in the 
trade. It was reported that women’s 
French hosiery of 48-gauge construc- 
tion, made to retail at $6.50 were being 
sold in good-sized lots to certain New 
York stores low enough to permit re- 
tailing at $3.95 per pair. This ten- 
dency also was remarked in specialty 
shop sales in New York and other 
Atlantic cities. It was noted that some 
of these shops, which usually never sell 
hosiery below the $2.50 mark, were 
offering picot edge 31-inch length num- 


bers for $2. 
“Bare Leg” Lines Strong 


The bright picture for the week was 
shown in “bare leg” demand. These 
novelty hosiery numbers are still going 
strong, and retailers and jobbers, even 
the most skeptical, find themselves 
obliged to buy to meet popular demand. 
There is a general feeling of caution, 
however, and it is noted that orders are 
only of fair size. Jobbers and retailers 
said frankly that they were wary of a 
possible slump in “bare leg” hosiery 
demand later, and do not want to find 
themselves overstocked. 

Meanwhile, mills are actively produc- 
ing these novelty lines, and report a 
steady influx of orders, all of course, for 
immediate shipment. Various comments 
were heard in the trade regarding the 
possibilities of “bare leg’ hosiery for 
all-year wear, and one mill was reported 
to have decided to continue this line 
in the fall; as yet, however, the “bare 
leg” hosiery knitters are doubtful of that 
possibility. 

Men’s half-hose continued in fair call. 
Rayon 50c. numbers, especially those of 
quieter design, sold well. Staples, which 
have been rather slow, picked up slightly. 
As a whole, however, the men’s market 


is not very active. The fact that this 
is a holiday week served as a deterrent 
to buying, and more spirited business 
is looked for next week. 


Outerwear Factors 
Praise Convention 


“Most Constructive Session in 
History of Association,” Is 


Comment Heard 


Knitted outerwear mills, especially 
those producing bathing-suits, made 
considerable progress this week, toward 
catching up with orders. Demand has 
been ahead of supply in most instances, 
for about six weeks, and both jobbers 
and retailers have been pleading for 
earlier delivery of both “sun-suits” and 
staple bathing-suit lines. 

There was a marked confidence evi- 
dent in the market during the week, 
traceable not only to the very satis- 
factory condition of the outerwear sales, 
but also to the successful completion of 
the recent convention of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association at Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. Numerous factors who 
attended that session, were back at their 
desks in New York this week. They 
were in high spirits over the success of 
the convention, which many declared to 
be the most constructive in the history 
of the association. The knitters were 
especially interested in the plans for the 
Chicago opening in November. They 
hesitated to discuss that project in de- 
tail at this time, as the plans are still 
in the process of being completed, but 
they were confident that the joint open- 
ing of the association and the Selling 
Agents’ organization would be a good 
thing for the trade. 

It was recalled that there had been 
some uncertainty last year, due to the 
fact that several openings were held 
almost simultaneously. This uncertainty 
will be avoided, next fall, due to the 
provision made at the Niagara Falls 
convention, that no other openings be 
allowed to conflict with the Chicago 
display. New York knitters who were 
interviewed said this was an important 
point, and they commended the conven- 
tion as having taken a step in the right 
direction, by insisting on only one 
opening. 

The sweater market continued normal, 
with a steady call for fancies, and a 
slight improvement in the demand for 
staples. 
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Change in Men’s Underwear 
Dimensions 


Increase in measurement of armhole 
length and collarette length in men’s 
knit athletic shirts and union suits will 
be recommended to the standardization 
committee of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America 
as result of a recent conference follow- 
ing six months’ study since these stand- 
ardization experiments began, as au- 
thorized at the association’s annual 
meeting last November. The following 
measurements will be recommended: 


Collarette 
Length 


Armhole 
Length 


Jet fh fk fk fh ph ft tf 
Dr OU mm em CO CO DO OO 


In discussion of new widths for the 
simplified sizes of men’s cotton ribbed 
union suits, it was decided, since three 
of the six new sizes are the same as 
those already adopted, leaving but three 
to be changed, to recommend that sizes 
36, 42 and 48 remain as at present, and 
that individual manufacturers must 
adopt the best method for their p/ants 
to produce the new measurements for 
sizes 39, 45 and 51. 

After studying samples of men’s flat 
knit wool-cotton shirts and drawers 
made according to United States gov- 
ernment specifications, it developed that 
a change should be made in the method 
of measuring width of thigh and seat 
and in measurements of collarette for 
this type of garment. 


Washing Method Affects 


Underwear Shrinkage 


Demonstration how proper laundering 
minimizes shrinkage of knit underwear 
has just been made at Washington, ac- 
cording to report of Charles H. Hamlin, 
research associate, Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of America, 
made to Roy A. Cheney, secretary. Mr. 
Hamlin, who is located in the textile 
section, U. S. Bureau of Standards, re- 
ceived from an association member two 
men’s cotton union suits of identical 
make and size. One had been returned 
to the manufacturer after it had dimin- 
ished 10 inches in length and, according 
to Mr. Hamlin’s report, showed “a gray 
neppy surface such as would be caused 
by careless laundering such as too high 
temperatures in the drying tumbler; too 
harsh action in the wash wheel or home 
laundry machine, or excessive rubbing 
if washed by hand.” 

The second suit, unlaundered, was 
subjected to a test under the standard 
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The new Wildman Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine has been built 
right, from the ground up. The 
heavy base upon which the legs 
rest is one of the principal factors 
in the elimination of vibration and 
its accompanying dangers. 


Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, 
Norristown, Pa. 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





practice recommended by the Laundry- 
owners National Association. The gar- 
ment was subjected to eight successive 
baths, for 67. minutes, starting with 
water at 100 degrees F. and changed to 
increasing temperatures up to 160 
degrees in the fifth bath and then to 
decreasing heat down to 120 degrees 
before rinsing in cold water and dried 
at a temperature of 85 to 90 degrees. 
The suit then showed a shrinkage of 
only 3.5 inches in length and increase of 
1.4 inches in width after drying, which 
was not considered abnormal and would 
cause no discomfort to the wearer, says 
the report. 





Advise Wool in Infants’ 
Knit Underwear 


It was developed through a question- 
naire distributed by the Educational 
Division of the Knit Underwear Indus- 
try to physicians and nurses in 37 states, 
that for infants’ wear 107 advised a 
fabric of wool or worsted mixtures, and 
40 recommended all-cotton fabric. Of 
those checking all-cotton, 22 also checked 
wool or worsted mixtures for cold 
weather wear. 

It would therefore appear that the 
weight of performance in infants’ knit 
underwear for cold weather wear is for 
wool or worsted mixtures containing a 
percentage of cotton. 





B. E. Geer Asks Impartiality 
in Judging South 


Representatives at the Southern Y. 
M. C. A. Students Conference, Blue 
Ridge, N. C., June 20, were urged by 
B. E. Geer, president of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., to place themselves in 
the positions of both the employers and 
employes in considering the issues in- 
volved in the recent labor disturbances 
in the textile industry of the South. He 
stated that certain northern people are 
interfering with the best interests of 
both employers and employes, because 
they do not understand the peculiar situ- 
ation existing in the South; whereas, 
if they would engage in an unbiased 
investigation, they would find that the 
textile industry has done more to Christ- 
ianize and civilize the mountain people 
of that section than has the church. 

The students were asked to study the 
labor situation in the light of historical 
information, and be not too anxious to 
substantiate preconceived opinions to 
the exclusion of facts in the case. In 
replying to questions during the open 
forum discussion that followed his talk, 
Mr. Geer said that many of the low 
wages which have been the target of 
criticism and protest were being paid to 
apprentices whose work was usually 
found to result in a flat loss to emply- 
ers. It was his opinion that investiga- 
tors who arrived at the scene of strikes 
after they were in progress, did not ob- 
tain an unbiased view of working con- 
ditions that existed prior to the trouble. 






Underwear Jobbers 
Eager for Heavies 





Active Buying Has Followed Fall 
Openings, Knitters Say— 
Lightweights Fair 


Interest in the knitted underwear mar- 
ket centered this week upon the fall 
openings of heavyweights. Several 
firms, which have shown their new lines, 
announced that both jobbers and retail- 
ers responded promptly. Orders are 
somewhat larger than the usual hand-to- 
mouth policy dictates, it was commented, 
and generally there seems to be con- 
siderable confidence. One important 
producer said he was shipping heavy- 
weights actively, though not on a large 
scale. He expected to increase ship- 
ments each week, from now on. The 
same factor added that the jobber and 
retailer response was more prompt than 
usual following an opening. He said 
he understood that stocks generally were 
low. Neither jobbers or retailers have 
shown any disposition to bargain, but 
are meeting current quotations without 
a murmur, he said. Other knitters found 
a somewhat similar situation prevailing. 

It is thought that the jobbing and the 
retail trade have been influenced by the 
repeated rumors of a coming rise in 
cotton heavyweight prices, and are 
eager to stock up against such a con- 
tingency, At present, knitters are some- 
what uncertain regarding the possibili- 
ties of a general price increase in heavy- 
weights. The few who discussed the 
matter this week were still of the opin- 
ion that their margin was too narrow, 
and they are only waiting an opportune 
moment to revise their lists. However, 
they would not say anything specific re- 
garding the possibilities of early action 
in this direction. 

Men’s lightweights slowed up some- 
what during the week, but demand is 
still fairly active. Rayon lines—most 
notably, the two-piece numbers—hold 
the lead. The preference appeared to 
be for white, with a mild interest in the 
gay colors. Women’s rayon and glove 
silk underwear was selling only for 
immediate needs. 





N. C. Hosiery Mills Win Fight 
on Freight Rates 


Hosiery manufacturers of North 
Carolina won their long fight against 
proposed increase in freight rates of 
25 to 75% on hosiery shipped from that 
state to northern and western markets 
when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week ordered the annulment 
of the revised tariff which had not yet 
become effective and instructed the rail- 
roads to publish a more suitable rate 
schedule. It was said that the complaint 
against existing rates on hosiery from 
North Carolina were filed by a leading 
manufacturer in the Middle West. 
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Sericulture Makes Progress 
in Brazil 


South America has big possibilities 
as a potential producer of raw silk, 
according to advices received from 
Tokio yesterday by the Intelligence 
Bureau of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange. 

“Sericulture in Brazil is making 
remarkable development, as the local 
government, considering its importance, 
is protecting it,” the report said. “This 
must be well considered by the 
Japanese. Sao Paulo is at present the 
best place of sericulture in the country. 
There are about 8,000 persons there 
who are engaged in the work, including 
mostly Italians and 800 Japanese. 

“The Japanese are far better in art 
and efficiency than any other people, 
and their sericulture in the place is 
regarded with importance.” 





Home Economics Association 
Learns About Cotton 


Cotton in a variety of uses was dis- 
played by The Cotton-Textile Institute 
in an educational exhibit at the annual 
convention of the American Home 
Economics Association in Boston, 
from July 1 to July 5. This exhibit 
was arranged in co-operation with the 
textile section of the association. 

_One of the features of the conven- 
tion program was a style show on 
Tuesday, held in the Hotel Statler un- 
der the auspices of the Bureau of Cos- 
tume Art of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, in co-operation with 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, the 
Rayon Institute and manufacturers. 
On Thursday, Miss Susan Bates of 
the Institute staff addressed the textile 
section of the association on “The 
Proper Balance of Style and Technique 
in Women’s Dresses.” 





Irish and Scottish Linen 
Mission Coming in October 


One of the first groups in British 
Industry to act upon the recent advice 
of the Prince of Wales, extended in his 
Mansion House address, that British 
trade should wake up, modernize itself 
and go after both new and old markets 
more ardently than ever, is the linen in- 
dustry of Ireland and Scotland. This 
industry plans to send a delegation of 
20 members to America next fall to 
engage in an intensive study of Amer- 
ican and Canadian markets. 

The delegation is composed of the 
leading figures in the linen world, who 
will come under the leadership of Hugh 
R. Ross, chairman of the Irish & 
Scottish Linen Guilds, and a member 
of the Council of the Linen Research 
Association. The complement of the 
mission will be made up of 12 manu- 
facturers, four heads of spinning com- 
panies and four heads of bleaching 
establishments. They will sail on the 


“Laconia” on Oct. 5, arriving in this 
country on Oct. 14. 
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of fancy designs and patterns 

are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
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New York Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. 
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Southern Offices 
James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 
High Point, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarn Mill Notes 





Grinding Cotton Card—First 
Article of New Series 


By Gilbert R. Merrill 


Herewith is begun a new series of 
short articles on the correct operation 
of cotton-yarn machinery. The articles 
are written as brief instructions, tab- 
ulated in logical order and expressed in 
straight-to-the-point language.—Editor. 


Cleaning the card 

Remove the lap from the feed roll by 
disengaging the side-shaft bevel gear 
at the doffer end. Turn the feed roll 
backwards. 

Run the card until all the flats are 
stripped out; this usually takes toward 
one hour. 

Remove the flat strips from the front 
of the flat chain. 

Remove flyings from under the card, 
for they may cause fire. 

Strip the cylinder and doffer. 
later directions for stripping.) 

Take off the main belt. 

Hook out the sides of the card be- 
tween the frame and the cylinder and 
doffer, getting out all the collected cot- 
ton. Use a specially shaped hook, com- 
monly made from a bale hoop. 

Clean and oil the coiler. 

Preparing for grinding 

Remove main belt guide. 

Take off the doffer driving belt and 
disengage the doffer driving gear. 

Disengage the calender-roll drive, 
putting a weight on the handle to pre- 
vent re-engaging, or remove the large 
doffer gear from the doffer shaft. 

Remove the belt from the cylinder 
to the licker-in. 

Remove the doffer-comb bands. 

Replace the cylinder belt with one to 
drive the cylinder backwards, so that 
the main cylinder turns over the top 
from the front to the back. 

Connect the cylinder and doffer pul- 
leys with an open belt. 

Start the card, carefully. (The card 
is now so arranged that the cylinder, 
doffer, and flats are the only parts that 
are moving. The cylinder runs at nor- 
mal speed but backward, while the dof- 
fer runs at a much higher speed than 
normal but in the normal direction. ) 

Brush out the cylinder and doffer 
very carefully. Use a brush about 20 
in. long and 2 in. wide, with stiff bris- 
tles about 1 in. long. Hold this firmly 
and press it into the wire of the moving 
cylinder and doffer. 

Stop the card. 

Lift bent or jammed wire with a 
special hook. The point of the wire 
should be lifted just higher than the 
surrounding wire so that it may be 
ground to the level of the rest of the 
wire. 

Setting the grinding rolls 

Put on the grinding rolls with the 
pulleys on the opposite side of the card 
from the main pulley and set them far 
enough from the clothing so that a 
thick card. gauge can go between the 
emery and the cloth. 


(See 


grinding rolls so that they turn in the 
same direction as the cylinder and the 
doffer. This causes the surface of the 
emery-covered role to run against the 
back of the card wire. 

Start the card running, listening for 
contacts. If either roll touches, it will 
cause a brushing sound, the intensity of 
which depends on the contact. 

Set the rolls down gradually until 
a slight brushing action is heard. There 
should not be a shower of sparks, but 
there should be one occasionally, when 
the roll is set properly. Set the cylinder 
grinding roll first. Never really loosen 
the nuts, just back off a little on one 
nut and take up what is possible on the 
nut opposite, letting one end down a 
little and then the other end. Do not 
let a roll down too much on one end 
without letting the other end down in 
proportion. When the slightest brush- 
ing is heard at one end, let the other 
end down unti! it brushes also. 


Floor for Textile Plants 


(Continued from p. 75) 





cially if not on a grating to distribute 
the load. In such cases, the feet may be 
placed directly on the floor or upon iron 
extension feet which reach down to the 
floor, and then the foot painted with the 
soft pitch as mentioned before, so that 
the asphalt will adhere to the foot, 
building up a bead around the foot if 
required. 

Watertight floors such as described 
have been laid in the upper stories of 
buildings used for dyeing and finishing 
where water and chemicals were used 
freely in the processes, and a_hose- 
stream was employed in cleaning up. 
This has been done with delicate ma- 
chinery and goods in the rooms below 
without any damage, in some cases for 
20 to 25 years. The floor is still good, 
elastic, and not worn out. 

This method of waterproofing is good 
from another point of view than that 
of simply protecting other stories below. 
It serves to protect the plank and timber 
floor of the room where it is laid, be- 
cause if only a portion of the water were 
continually spattered or allowed to leak 
over an ordinary plank floor, it would 
have to be renewed in places at least in 
four or five years due to rot, especially 
where the plank rests on the timber. 
It is important to examine an asphalt- 
covered floor occasionally to be sure 
there are no small defective places 
where water is getting through the 
joints to the plank and timber. An 
application of hot asphalt will correct 
such if found. 

A grating embedded in an asphalt 
floor acts as a safety-tread and prevents 
slipping, which is apt to take place on 
smooth asphalt, especially when wet. 


Making Pitched Surface 


A level plank floor can have the top 
surface pitched to drain to gutters or 
longitudinal valleys under a line of ma- 
chines, keeping the ridge in the middle 
of the passageway so that where the 
travel comes it is practically dry. Only 


Put on the grinding band to drive the a very slight pitch per foot is necessary, 
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because the surface, being smooth, will 
allow water to run off; Ys-in. to 4-in. 
pitch per foot will drain if the surface 
is rolled true to a straight-edge. This 
can be done by putting down the build- 
er’s floor paper first, and then a guide 
strip of wood of the thickness figured 
for the high part. Next the area is 
covered with a weak mixture of cement 
and fine sand and mortar, and this is 
troweled and worked down to nothing 
at the valley, from the ridge strip. 
Then the asphalt is laid as already 
described, after the cement has set. 

The cost of laying asphalt floors has 
increased during and since the war. 
Previous to 1916 floors such as de- 
scribed could be laid for about 50c. 
per square foot for the asphalt and 
grating work. Now since castings cost 
much more and all labor charges are 
higher, this figure is more than doubled. 
The gratings shown in Fig. 1 weigh 
about 93 lb.; and an iron pattern had 
to be used where 500 to 1,000 sections 
were ordered at a time. The cost of 
asphalt and the labor of handling it is 
quite high even now, but this must be 
discounted when the expense of laying 
a hard-wood top floor—otherwise neces- 
sary—is considered. A further item to 
be taken into account is the fact that 
with the asphalt floor, the direction of 
traffic may be varied as necessity re- 
quires. To do this with the ordinary 
hard-wood floor is not satisfactory from 
the point of view of wear, unless the 
direction of the floor or parts of it is 
changed as well. 

The cast-iron grates are readily cut 
to fit irregular places by “nicking” the 
bars with a cold chisel; or, if more care 
is desired, they can be cut with a hack- 
saw, drilled, or cut in a shaper in the 
machine shop. 


Suitable for Roof 


The use of this type of floor is not 
confined to the interior of buildings 
alone. It has been used for roofs in- 
stead of tar and gravel where water- 
proofness, fireproofness, and perma- 
nency were prime requisites. Embers 
falling upon a roof of this character 
simply go out without any chance for 
starting a fire. 

If an absolutely watertight floor is not 
needed, there is another good use to 
which these grates can be put—that of 
laying a very smooth and permanent 
floor in a dyehouse where there has been 
constant heavy trucking over them for 
more than 25 years. The grates are laid 
true on a masonry foundation floor (any 
floor which will not yield by deflection 
will answer) and then covered with a 
rather thick grout of Portland cement 
and fine sharp sand, mortar. This is 
troweled smooth down to the surface of 
the grates, the lafter pitched as required. 
This is allowed to set almost hard, and 
is then finished with a nearly neat 
cement top, rubbed in smooth. When 
finally set hard, there will be a smooth, 
indestructible floor, free in a few months’ 
time from any cement wearing off as 
dust or any possibility of rutting in any 
way. The iron takes the wear; the 
cement bonds the plates in place. 
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Getting 


it to them 
HotT-FooT! 


On Friday, May 24th, at 8:53 A.M., we 
received from a mill in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, atelegram which read as follows: 
“SHIP FIVE THOUSAND FORTY 
TWO GAUGE SHORT WELT 
HOOKS TWELVE ROLLER STUDS 
FOR PITMAN PATTERN H SIX 


O EIGHT TWO NINE.’’ 
Greensbor 


a This order was filled immediately and the 
in items delivered to the American Express 
NO RTH 008 ad Company, in Reading, on Friday afternoon, 


and was received at the plant in Greensboro, 
N. C., Monday morning at 11:00 o’clock, 
May 27th. 
Unusual service? Not a bit. With us every 
parts order is a rush order. And every rush 
order is handled by the shortest possible 
% route between its original entry and its ul- 
south cAR RON timate delivery. 
No wonder so many mills—both large and 
small—‘‘stay sold’’ on Reading Full-Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


READING” 


es Fa. shioned Knitting Machine 
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Further Gains Noted 
in Cotton Goods Mart 


Some Buyers No Longer Able to 
Wait—Convertibles Improve— 
Colored Goods Still Quiet 


General business in the cotton goods 
market is considerably better than a 
month ago. Many sellers continue to 
report things as being quiet and not 
all items have joined in the betterment ; 
however the improved tone noted last 
week continues with an _ addition; 
lhuyers now being disposed to act a 
little further ahead. Sellers are show- 
ing a more decided stand in resisting 
low priced bids. There has been a con- 
siderable number of buyers waiting for 
lower prices, who have been forced 
to cover immediate needs at full quota- 
tions as they were no longer able to 
outwait the market. 

Colored goods are reported as still 
quiet, with little or no interest in 
denims or chambrays. Tickings are 
moving along slowly with no real de- 
velopment one way or the _ other. 
Sheets and pillow cases had a good call 
im some centers, but this was not a 
general condition. Certain of the wide 
goods acted firmer as a result of a 
better interest and call for quick 
delivery. 

Print Cloths: The recent advance of 
kc. is firmly adhered to on a number 
of constructions and sellers state that 
several are hard to obtain for prompt 
shipment. It is also reported that the 
eall for low count print cloths and 
tobacco cloths was one the week’s fea- 
tures. Delivery for the last quarter of 
the year has been desired on these 
fabrics and sales have been of impor- 
tance. The general run of mills are 
avoiding contracts calling for late de- 
liveries of standard constructions as 
much as possible. There is an inclina- 
fion to advance prices slightly. The 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 3 June 26 = July 3, 1928 
18. 350 18. 55¢ 22. 35¢ 


Print Cloths 
4}-5e c 
5 c is 


8io 8-8ho 
Ste ae 
1 


Brown Sheetings 
36 -in., 56x60, 4.00 ate 


Spot cotton, N. Y. 


27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 

384-in., 64x60, 5. 35 

39 -in., 68x72, 4. 

3 -in., 72x76, >; 2 
9 -in., 80x80, 4 


8 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10-10 10-10h0 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 73-7 73-7 


Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 83-8}c 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 ce 
Miscellaneous 
3 yd. 10}-10jo 108-1 
ckings, 8 ; 22 2340 
On... 2340 
— 
staple ging- 
pera opie cine 100 100 


oe 


Drills, 37-in. 
Denims, a 


FABRICS 





market for 68x72s is 8{c., but several 
were already asking 8}c. at the close 
of the week. 

Shectings: Mills specializing on bag 
numbers are understood to have large 
stocks and a small interest from bag 
manufacturers. However there are 
many constructions more favorably 
situated. For some time a _ certain 
group of mills has been sold up for 
eight weeks ahead, has very little 
stock on hand and no nearby deliveries. 

Broadcloths: Several of the broad 
cloth numbers were active recently, 
among them being the 128x68s, 100x60s 
and 80x60s. The combed number sold 
over a wide price range depending upon 
the quality of the make, but the major- 
ity of sales took place around 16-163c. 
Carded numbers also came in for a 
greater share of interest. Good quan- 
tities of 100x60s were sold at 10%c. 
with prices stiffer at the close of the 
week. At that time good makes were 
quoted at 104c., although it was still 
possible to get July at the former price. 
The 80x60s sold at 8c., some of the 
business running through the summer. 
Many sellers would not consider any- 
thing other than nearby at this figure. 


Buyers are Active 
on Summer Lines 


Tropical Openings Expected Soon 
After Holiday—Clothiers Through 
for Fall on Medium Worsteds 


Although lines were not formally 
opened, summer goods were the high- 
light of the week’s wool goods market. 
Only approximate prices were quoted, 
although there were instances reported 
of goods sold “at value.” It is expected 
that prices will be named soon after 
July 4. 

Sellers are enthused over the prospect 
of summer lines of merchandise, many 
considering that this branch of the mar- 
ket will have the best season in at least 
four or five years. It is felt that the 
consuming trade must be in a receptive 
mood as reports from retail centers for 
the last few weeks have told of excep- 
tional demand for tropicals of all kinds. 
This has left the retailers’ racks barren 
of merchandise, it is said. 

In the popular priced worsted field 
the majority think the clothier is about 
finished for the heavyweight season and 
from now on the tailor-to-the-trade, and 
other direct to consumer factors, will be 
in the limelight. Although the clothier 
did not have a bad season, it was noth- 
ing to cause prolonged cheering. In the 
majority of cases they did not sell their 
quota due to the long rainy spell at the 
time men were on the road. There is 
a possibility, it was stated, that some- 


ee 


thing may spring up later that will en- 
able the clothiers to garner additional 
business. This has been the case at the 
tail-end of the last three heavyweight 
seasons, and it is entirely possible that 
this will be the fourth. In previous 
years it has been cheviots, oxford chev- 
iots, shadow stripes and herringbones 
that have suddenly come into vogue. 
While hope is held out for these same 
fabrics at present, the most likely bet is 
a wide wale herringbone. 


Increased Interest 


in Fall Silks 


Buyers Make Inquiries But 
Orders are Stiil Hesitant— 


Summer Lines Clearing 


Increased interest in fall lines, and a 
conservative disposition among cutters 
to place future orders for metals and 
velvets, were noted in the broadsilk 
market during the current week. Sum- 
mer silks have not yet totally left the 
scene, factors said; despite the radical 
price-cutting indulged in by some firms, 
there still remains a fair quantity of 
summer chiffons, pongees and other 
lightweight fabrics available. 

There were predictions that moire 
might be a popular line during the 
coming season. One large-scale pro- 
ducer is planning to exploit this fabric 
very extensively. The firm offers an 
interesting line of printed moires, and 
reports that both cutters and piece goods 
buyers have shown keen interest in the 
samples. This firm has begun shipment 
of certain moires, especially geometrics. 

Chiffons: Active selling at a price; 
many of the desired numbers sold out. 
Voiles clearing rapidly. 

Velvets: Steady booking of 
Plains still leading demand; prints slow. 
Some call for spot shipments reported. 

Moires: Fair demand reported by a 
limited number of producers, the call 
being mostly for geometrics. 

Metals: Gradually increasing interest 
shown. A few deliveries reported, but 
buying is mostly future. No big booking 
expected for a few weeks. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TIoN—Emphasis on fall staple silks, 
velvets and metals. Production going 
ahead at normal schedule, pending active 
cutter and jobber response. 

Stocks—Summer lines clearing stead- 
ily: but some firms report popular 
numbers still available. Gradually in- 
creasing fall stocks, especially of velvets. 

DELIVERIES—Normal at all ends. All 
spot on summer lines, and shipments of 
certain fall numbers has begun on a 
moderate scale. 

SENTIMENT—C 
Mills are 
lines. 


futures. 


autious to favorable. 
waiting active call for fall 
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F. M. GuNBy 
W. F. UHL 


A. W. BENOIT 


ily See AC) 


A MILL SURVEY 


As Made By 


The Textile Development Co. 


IS 
Practical and Scientific 


and consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 


Departments of the Mill by a Group 
of Practical Men. 


It 


Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs 


These surveys have been made in 
UNITED STATES (12 States) 
Canada (4 Provinces) 
Switzerland, 

Austria, 
Germany, 


Czecho-Slovakia 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY 8S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


CHARLES T. MAIN 

Harry E, SAWTELL 
JHARLES R. MAIN 
Marcus K. Bryan 


R. A. MONCRIEFF 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient 


Machine 


HIS . Portable 

Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to 
operate and capable of 
attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used 
in various parts of 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, 
wet or dry. Sewing 
Head operates with- 
out arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Sewing 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CoO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 


we 
PA csi — equiva- 


lent to selling for cash with- 


out credit risk, while at the 


same time granting to custo- 


mers the usual terms of the 


trade. 


Correspondence Invited 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 
















Textile Securities Unsettled 








Prices No Reflection of Real V alues— 
Pacific and Amoskeag Slightly Firmer 


Boston, Juty 2. 

URRENT market prices of most 

unlisted textile shares, and to a 
large extent of listed textile stocks, are 
merely a reflection of the continued lack 
of demand for such securities and not 
of their intrinsic value. There have 
been further additions to the list of 
stocks that are available at less than the 
share-for-share value of net quick assets, 
and this situation is likely to continue 
until there are indications of a suff- 
cient increase in earnings to encourage 
the hope that dividends will be resumed 
or increased in the reasonably near 
future. In the meantime, for those in- 
vestors who can afford to tie up part 
of their funds indefinitely and will buy 
discriminatingly there are opportunities 
to pick up textile shares that should 
eventually show large increases in share 
values if not in yields. 

On the local exchange Amoskeag 
after selling as low as 154 advanced to 
165 and again reacted to 16, while 
Pacific, which sold last week as low as 
28, appears to have become stabilized 
around 30. On the other hand the 
American Woolen issues are both ma- 
terially lower than last week and 
Bigelow-Hartford common has also sold 
off 1 to 14 points. The latter stock 
closed yesterday at 984 as compared 
with 100 a week ago. American Woolen 
Co. preferred has dropped 24 points 
to 394 and the common is off 1% points 
at 163. 


Farr Earnings Decline 


The Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, last, 
reports a net after all charges of 
$678,840, as compared with a net for the 
previous fiscal year of $1,346,455. Earn- 
ings for the latest fiscal year were equal 
to $4.71 on each of the 144,000 shares 
of stock outstanding, as compared with 
$9.35 for the 1928 fiscal year, $11.05 in 
1927, $13.57 in 1926 and $17.26 in 1925. 
Although dividends of $1,152,000 paid 
last year were in excess of earnings, sur- 
plus was increased by $257,607 to 
$5,472,830. The latter was made pos- 
sible by reduction of real estate and 
machinery suspense account and _in- 
ventory suspense account. The com- 
pany’s financial condition at the close 
of the last fiscal year was exceedingly 
strong, with net working capital of 
$11,872,830, equal to $82,00 a share on 
its outstamding stock. The outlook for 
the coming year is also reported to be a 
little more encouraging, sales for the 
last six months having been 8.5% in 


excess of those for the first six months 
of the fiscal year. 


Plymouth Cordage Earnings 


The Plymouth (Mass.) Cordage Co. 
recently issued its first semi-annual re- 
port for the six months ended March 31 
last, which showed a net after all 
charges of $1,026,891, equal to 12.67% 
on the common stock and employee’s 
special stock outstanding. No compari- 
son is possible with the previous six 
months’ period, but the marked improve- 
ment in earnings during the six months 
covered by this report is made evident 
by the fact that for the 1928 fiscal year 
net profit after inventory adjustment 
was $257,377, while for the 1927 year 
it was $650,643 and in 1926 the total 
was $1,010,440. On March 31, 1929, 
the company had a net working capital 
of $9,259,888. 


Financial Notes 


Stockholders of the Flint and Wam- 
panoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
approved the plan for merging these two 
companies by the exchange of one share 
of Flint for seven shares of Wampanoag. 

Julius Kayser Co., knit goods, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1 on the new 
common stock, payable August 1 to 
stock of record July 15, thus placing the 
stock on a $4 annual basis, equal to a 
$6 rate on the old common which paid 
$5 annually. A 50% stock dividend de 
clared by the company to stock of record 
April 24 was payable July 1. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 






Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am., Mfg., pfd... 64 64 68 
Am., Wool, pfd 394 py 
Amoskeag... 16 ; ‘ 
Androscoggin........... 70; 60 70 
DR Gcecsccasetane 304 284 30 
Bates... 1493 146 149 
Berkshire 4 ssociates, com. 38 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com.. 98) ns 
Boott..... ‘ ; 130 125 140 
Edwards. ig 70 82 ae 
Esmond, pfd............ 99 100 102 
Parr Alpaca..........:. 100 94 98 
Great Falls.......... 2} 2 5 
Hamilton Woolen....... 453 42 45 
| aa eee 22 20 : 
SS ee 46% 52 54 
Ipswich, com........... 55¢ 2 9 
pO eee 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso............ 174} 174 178 
Merrimack, com... ... 170} 170 175 
Nashau, com 40 43 45 
PR WEES. . ocr oers 823 82 85 
Naumkeag.............. 105% 100 105 
N. E. So., pfd......... 75c. ie Pan 
Otis 39 30 34 
Pacific. . . 30 ae ee 
Pepperell. 93 92 94 
Plymouth 85 83 85 

ork... 14 14 16 


FINANCIAL 
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Slight Decline in Southern 


Stocks 


CHARLOTTE, 


N. C., June 29.—The 


week ending today brought about a 
slight decline of 32c. per share in the 
average bid price of 25 of the mosi 


active common stocks of southern cot 
ton mills according to the figures as 
compiled each week by R. S 
& Co., the average bid price for each 
share closed for the week at $94.60, 
compared with $94.92. 


| Jickson 


as 


Recommends Mergers 
for Textile Industry 


Discussing the subject of mergers be- 
fore the annual convention of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association, at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., June 27, 
Governor O. Max Gardner, who is also 
president of the Cleveland Cloth Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., said: 

“In the textile industry, there are even 
more immediate and impelling motives 
for consolidation. Unless production is 
controlled and the guerilla warfare 
which results from unrestricted compe 
tion eliminated, the hope of the rehabili- 
tation of this industry is desperate in- 
deed. It would seem that the rather 
obvious wisdom and even necessity of 
the producer’s possessing unquestioned 
title to and control over his own sales 
agency and his own sales market would 
have accelerated and accentuated the 
merger process in this industry.” 





J. E. Coburn to Retire 


James E. Coburn, agent of the Andro- 
scoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., for the 
last 18 years, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to become effective Sept. 1. It is 
understood that Mr. Coburn will retire 
permanently from the cotton manufac- 
turing business, and after a vacation 
will devote his time to other business 
interests in Lewiston. Before going to 
the Androscoggin Mr. Coburn was 
agent of the Stark Mills, Manchester, 
N. H., and prior to that was for several 
years in the South with the Graniteville 


Mtg. Co., Augusta, Ga., and the Lanett 
Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 
23. Farr Alpaca 100 105} +5 
20 = Arlington 100 30; i 
13. Pepperell 100 96 +3 
26 New Market.. 100 46} 

15 Nyanza 100 22 

20 Naumkeag.. 100 1044 —4 
23 Wamsutta 100 33 

60 Massasoit... . eee 15 
200 Total 






















































































































































































MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Fiat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 


and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 
—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A. 





Twenty Yous Manafactaving Cloth Boards 
The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need po covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 


UNIFORM PRODUCTS 
MEAN UNIFORM COSTS 


BUY YARNS AND TEXTILES 
TO SCOTT TEST! 
Arguments may be empty words and the man with 
the strongest voice and the weakest side may win. 
Scott Testing Machines settle arguments—dispel 
doubt. Their “say-so"’ is final and leaves no room 


, “WARN &TEXTILE TESTERS 


for argument. Uniformity in finished product de- 
upen uniformity in raw material. Accurate 
tests to establish standards make Tor uniformity. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


BALING PRESSES 


For a Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


— 


——— 
Specialiats Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile S; in the 
U. 8. are operated by Clients Using Our Methods! 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FAS Sas EOE. es oS 





[| Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South ne ae 
Patents and Patent Cases— s—Copyrigh 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE. INVENTIONS 


Over 100 Years 

devoted to t to Textile Engraving 

Textile Engraving Machinery 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FURNISHED. 


We invite you to send for literature on our engraving machinery. 


JOHN HOPE & SONS ENGRAVING a MFG. CO., 
Providence, R. L., U. S. 


Over 70 Years 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Card Clothing Napper Clothing 














Buisor Cuorn FOLDER AND MEASURE 
SILK FOLDERS BAG FOLDERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 55 


Exuior & HALL 
54, Hermon Sr. Worcester, Mass. 








PORCELAIN 
GUIDES 





PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. 1. 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Saddle 
with New Oiling Device, three 
Saddles in one, also Dixon’s 
CEE Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON C= SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 















| L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


| Finance Accounts 
| of Manufacturers and 























Scovell Wellington 


Merchants 
and Company Discount and Guarantee Sales 
ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


| 
Executive and General Offices: 
Established over 85 Years 















_R. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. | 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. NEW YORK CITY 
Fifth Floor # Exchange Place 
Phone Hanover 6£1? 







A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 


MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 









‘Lextile Mergers and Consolidations 












Financed 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 
57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 


ow 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 










| WARREN B. LEWIS 








Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 























CONSULTING . ; : 
ENGINEER Complete Engineering Service 
740 Grosvenor Bldg. Providence, R. I. for 






Textile Mills 


Plans — Specifications — Supervision of 
Construction, Machinery Lay-outs, Loca- 
tion Studies, Manufacturing Reports— 





DAY & ZIMMERMANN 














INCORPORATED : 
Engineers ee 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
Investigations CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Reports Valuations | 























We Know Virginia 


Onvr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


W. E. S. DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





















FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Architectural Engineers 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills 
and Industrial Plants 


318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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New Carpets Shown 


Carpet Mills Looking for 
Healthy Season 


PHILADELPHIA.—So far as can be 
ascertained local manufacturers have 
not booked a large volume of new busi- 
ness as a result of the opening of new 
carpet lines but are optimistic that a 
healthy season will soon get under way. 
A majority of mills have their salesmen 
out on the road and several state they 
look for the beginning of active busi- 
1ess the latter part of this month. 

There was little change in the price 
level of new lines as compared with 
those of the preceding season and while 
Philadelphia manufacturers have not 
yet booked large orders it is reported 
New England mills have sold im- 
portant-sized lines at the initial show- 
ing of their new goods. 

The trade generally expresses ap- 
proval of the elimination of the auctions 
that were formerly held and believe the 
present method tends toward greater 
stability of prices. Several manu- 
facturers state that in their opinion the 
auction sales resulted in too large quan- 
tities being placed upon the market at 
one time which in turn caused values to 
be depressed until this was absorbed. 

In a number of instances department 
stores have sold rugs and carpets at ex- 
tremely low prices the same week that 
the sales were held, causing, these manu- 
facturers assert, abnormally low prices 
against which the rest of the trade was 
compelled to compete. It is felt that the 
opening of new lines, as followed during 
the present season, will cause greater 
confidence in values from large buyers 
and will tend to prevent them from tak- 
ing advantage of the auctions to force 
prices under their true level. 

Carpet wools are steady with a firm 
tendency here and abroad. Dealers 
state there has been little change in the 
clean price basis for these wools during 
recent months and therefore little upon 
which to base decided changes in the 
prices of the manufactured goods. 
Manufacturers and spinners are paying 
between 45c. and 48c. in most instances 
for their clean wool and this level has 
been current for most of the year. 


Yates Bleachery Expands 


Yates Bleachery Co., Flintstone, Ga., 
has started expansion program to double 
size and capacity of its plant. Program 
includes new mill building of same size 
as present bleachery and also new ware- 
house. Work is under direction of A. E. 
Yates, head of company. When addition 
is complete plant will have a capacity to 
bleach and dye 2,000,000 yards of cloth 
a month. 


Blackstone Valley Outing 


Blackstone Valley Mills Association 
held its eighth annual outing at Lake 
Pearl, Wrentham, Mass., on June 29. 
The trip from the various towns in the 
valley was made by automobile and 
about 125 members and guests partici- 


118 (118) 


pated. On arrival at 1.30 o’clock clam 
chowder was served in the amusement 
park at the lake, after which there were 
various kinds of sports, including a 
nine-inning ball game between teams 
representing the north and south ends 
of the valley. J. Brandon Manning, 
superintendent of the Felters Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., was captain of the north- 
enders and Harold Smith, office man- 
ager of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted 
Co., Inc., looked out for the interests of 
the southenders. 

At 5 o’clock a chicken dinner was 
served in the dining hall of the park. 
President Andrew C. Gibson, Fisher- 
ville, Mass., was chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. The associa- 
tion realized a profit of more than $600 
on its recent textile show held in North- 
bridge, Mass., which is slightly better 
than two years ago. 


Identification of Textiles 


(Continued from page 71) 
in buyers’ minds helped materially in gain- 
ing this new business. 

F. S. Sundermann, general manager of 
the Cravanette organization reports that 
at least 40 new accounts have been opened 
un with his company during the last year 
as a result of insistence on the part of re- 
tailers that garment manufacturers supply 
them with Cravanette processed goods. 
It is obvious that retailers could not co- 
operate so effectively in the absence of 
good trade mark identification. 


Trade Marking Silk Hosiery 


Similar good results have been obtained 
by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. of New 
York which conclusively proved the value 
of identifying a good product with an at- 
tractive trade mark. A few significant ex- 
amples from the history of this company, 
drawn largely from the experience of ex- 
ecutives, illustrate what may be accom- 
plished by the use of Kaumagraph dry 
transfers. 

Manufacture commenced in 1911 and the 


product has been trade marked with trans-- 


fers since 1913. The volume of business 
has increased steadily and the 1927 output 
in the Gold Stripe line was 360% more 
than in 1922. The Onyx Pointex Co. was 
taken over by the Gotham company late 
in 1926. 

The Kaumagraph product is used exclu- 
sively on both Gold Stripe and Onyx 
Pointex lines, the former carrying the full 
trade name on the toe and the latter on the 
heel. 

Heel and toe marks are not intended to 
be permanent and are applied from fugitive 
transfers purchased in roll form in either 
gold or blue. Application is by hand with 
special electric irons. The average speed 
is 85 dozen pairs per hour on stockings 
marked before folding and 63 dozen pairs 
when marked after folding. 

Transfers are also used to mark irregu- 
lar stockings as a protection to buyers and 
to avoid damage to the reputation of the 
manufacturer. Permanent transfers of a 
vivid red color print the word “Irregular” 
on each toe where it will remain until the 
stockings wear out. This use is an im- 
portant feature from the retailers’ and job- 
bers’ standpoints since it prevents cus- 
tomers from buying irregulars, washing 
out the mark and returning later to call 
attention to the defect and demand a new 
pair of the regular quality. 
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Still another use is now under contem- 
plation. The Kaumagraph Co. and the 
Gotham sales department are working out 
a unique sales promotion idea which will 
result in sales to its dealers of complete 
alphabets of permanent transfers with 
which they can mark every pair of stock- 
ings sold with the purchaser’s initials. It 
is thought that this idea will prove prac- 
tical and be an additional means of in- 
creasing the popularity of this company’s 
brand. The cost of the marking opera- 
tion is extremely small and considered to 
be negligible in comparison with the ben- 
efits derived. 


Bear-Brand Hosiery 


Dry transfers of the permanent type 
have been used extensively for trade mark 
identification of Bear Brand hosiery for 
about five years. Their use, however, in 
this case is for a three-fold purpose—identi- 
fication, classification and consumer pro- 
tection. 

Identification, the primary consideration, 
is considered to enhance the effectiveness 
of the company’s broad advertising by 
establishing a close tie-in between the prod- 
uct and copy. Classification is accom- 
plished by including in the trade mark or 
in separate markings full information re- 
garding the yarn composition, sizes, etc., 
the former to facilitate the handling of a 
product whose exact nature is sometimes 
not apparent to any one but an expert. 
Consumer protection is gained at the same 
time. Experience has clearly indicated the 
necessity for labeling certain types of hose 
clearly in order to guard individual buyers 
against their own mistakes and against in- 
tentional or unintentional misrepresentation 
of the goods in retail stores. 

Applying a transfer to one sock or stock- 
ing of each pair, the operators at this com- 
pany’s Beaver Dam mill regularly average 
125 dozen pairs per hour and the total cost, 
including machine charges, power, labor 
and transfers is well under $0.01 per dozen 
pairs. 


Identification Value 


The company wants to get the full benefit 
of*having satisfied its buyers and the perma- 
nent mark in blue or gold is far more effec- 
tive than the rider ticket used to hold 
pairs together. The sticker, removed be- 
fore wear commences and good service is 
demonstrated, does not carry its message 
to the consumer at the proper time. 

The importance attached to transfer 
identification is well illustrated by the fact 
that at the introduction of the extremely 
low-cut women’s shoes now so popular, 
which at first appeared to necessitate aban- 
donment of transfer marking on stocking 
feet, it was decided that the advantages of 
transfers were too great to lose and the 
entire system of marking was revamped to 
permit transfer application on the toe in 
a manner which would be sufficiently con- 
spicuous for sales purposes and yet not 
show when the stockings were worn with 
low-cut shoes. 

A feature of the classification marking is 
the color designation which is applied to all 
samples carried by Bear Brand salesmen. 
The number of new shades brought out 
each year and the relatively slight differ- 
ences between them, makes it a difficult 
matter to fill orders with perfect accuracy, 
or having succeeded in this, to persuade 
dealers that their orders had been filled 
correctly. Disputes frequently arose before 
the adoption of the present color identifica- 
tion practice—the use of Kaumagraph 
transfers giving the name of the shade on 
every sample stocking made up for sales 
use. 





Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Finer Counts That We 
May Serve You Better 


ARN needs are becoming more diverse every day. 

Boger and Crawford Mercerized Yarn facilities are 
keeping step. With the addition of special equipment at 
Lincolnton, we are now offering a complete range of Yarns 
in numbers ranging from 80/2 to 160/2. 


These finer numbers are processed in the usual exacting 
Boger and Crawford manner. They are offered as a new 
and decidedly useful link in our services to knitters and 
weavers. 


Put your mercerized yarn needs up to us—we will follow 
through. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You”’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“QF 
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Comsep Peeter: Fine Single 
“Special” Yarns of: 


Johnston Mfg. Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
8’s to 26’s 
Monroe Mills Company 


Monroe, N. C. 
38’s to 40's 


Union Mills Company 


Monroe, N. C. 
26’s to 40's 


Knit Goods Manufacturers—Foremost specialists 
in their lines labeled these yarns “SPECIAL”, 
because they’re different. 


Unified management, which enforces selection of 
a specific grade and staple of cotton, rigid 
standards of workmanship and finish, gives 
assurance that Fabrics produced from them 
instantly pass the Buyer’s closest scrutiny. 


Specify them by name—Accept no Substitute! 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Mercerized—Combed—Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


New York 


Philadelphia 
Charlotte 


Chattanooga 
Chicago Reading 


———— 


THE ELMORE COMPANYA 


MERCERI ZED 


YARNs 


Spindale 
Ors 


Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 


TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads 


THE ELMorE CoMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bidg CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


Slater & Co., 79 Adelaide St., Toronto 2, Canada 
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AMAFLEECE 
RAVOFLEECE 


New! 


These vitally different yarns are scor- 
ing a pronounced success. The prod- 
ucts of our Amazon Mills, they are 
utterly unlike any other yarns on the 


market. 


If you have seen Amafleece, you have 
remarked their lofty, fleecy softness. 
They are available in 125 bright new 
colors—solids and combinations, fast 
to light and washing. Numbers range 
from 8s to 30s single and ply. 


Rayofleece is the same yarn twisted 
with up 


fabrics as smart as to-morrow. 


rayon. It makes into knit 


These yarns must be seen to give you 
an idea of their possibilities in your 
goods. May we show you samples? 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston 
Utiea, N. Y. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Providence 
Chicago 

Chattanooga 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


ant 
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Least Active Month 
Of Present 


PHILADELPHIA 

UNE was the poorest month this 
J year with selling houses in_ this 
market, the redeeming feature being 
total volume of orders taken during the 
month was slightly larger than that for 
a corresponding month last vear. There 
is no incentive for manutacturers to buy 
and indications are this condition will 
be apparent during the first part of 
July at least. Mills in this section are 
not booking a large amount of new 
goods business and for this reason do 
not have to buy yarn in quantity. 

This condition in the goods markets, 
coming when cotton has been weak and 
trade opinion being to the effect it will 
see lower prices, has brought about 
dullness in current yarn demand. Manu- 
facturers are taking in yarn on old con- 
tracts at a fair rate with the exception 
of combed and mercerized, sellers in 
the two latter groups stating their 
specifications were poor during the 
month of June. Carded consumers have 
taken yarn proportionately better than 
combed or mercerized. 

The volume of new business booked 





According to Quality 
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Yarn Sales Small in June 


during June was about equal to that 
booked 


February 


during 
with 


January 
most 


or 
houses 


during 
here, 


the 


first two months being the smallest of 
the year until the totals for June were 


taken. 
month of the year. 


buying begin. 


June 


SO 


Last year 


far is 


the 


smallest 


The question now 
in the minds of sellers is when will fall 


decided 


im- 


provement came the middle of July and 
there are many who feel that a repeti- 
tion will be seen this month. 

Manufacturers 


quantities, 


using fair 


sized 
larger than they have been 


buying, and this gives the yarn market 
a firm foundation upon which to base 
prediction better trading is not far off. 
most 
entire situation during the last 
has been the strengthening of prices at 
a time when demand was at the lowest 
level of the year. 

This is explained by the fact prices 
reached a level where there was little 
if anything in it for spinners. 
reached 


The 


not go 


a 


surprising 


level 
beyond 


where 
and 


spinners 
as a result 


cotton found a more stable level, 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’'g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


40s extra quality ; 
SKEINS AND TUBES 
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HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 
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-303- .31 a tee 
-31- .31) 30s tyin es +> 
-314- = .32 30s reg ain 
-32- .323 30s extra rauality 
.33 - 335 hacen ‘ 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, oe 28}; white, 


SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


$0.34-$0 .35 
-36- .37 
37 - 384 
. 38}- 39 
52 - 53 

$0. 375-—$0. 383 
39 - 39 
.434- .44 
.46 - 47 
51- .53 
55 - .56 
.62- .63 
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-393- .405 
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Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 

Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Mere.Tw. Wp. Tw 

20s-2 $0. - $0.49 60s-2 a $0.68 $0.70 
30s-2 .54 70s-2 ‘ .77 80 
Se «gene ‘ 3 - 56} 80s-2 Je eulne 90 .95 
| pe 55 . 58) 90s-2 news 1.10 1.15 
Dee sec cce . 60 - 625 PN Ats.canuwe 1.35 1.40 

SINGLES 
12s.. -$0 = 30s as . $0.50 -$0.51 
14s... ~ 38s Se ‘ 524- .53 
16s. - 414 40s au - 54 
18s... - .42 50s... : .60 - 61 
20s. - .43 60s .663- 684 
24s.. $0. 45}- . 464 70s .77- .80 
28s 483 80s .9 - .95 
MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
26s-2 $0.66 -—$0.67 80s-2 $1.12 -$1.15 
30s-2 .67- .68 90s-2 1.50 — 1.55 
368-2 .70 - 71 100s-2 1.82 — 1.87 
40s-2.. -72- .74 120s-2 2.30 — 2.35 
45s-2.. .77 - .79 Singles 
50s-2... 79 - .81 30s $0.83 60s..... $1.07 
60s-2 87 - .90 40s a ese d. eee 
70s-2 .99 - 1.02 50s 95 80s.. 1.52 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4PLY 

— ——Peeler— — —Sakelarides — 

Average Best Average Best 
24s $0. = ~$0 58 $0.62 -$0.63 $0. 83 $0.88 
30s. 61 65 - .66 . 86 .93 
36s... “82 - .63 67 - .68 89 .93 
40s. . .67 68 7i- .72 92 97 
45s .72 - 73 .76 - 77 97 1.02 
50s. 77 - 78 -81- .82 1.02 1.07 
60s 87 88 91- .92 1.12 1.17 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 


feature of 


the 


month 


They 
could 
when 
yarns 


close of business, July 3 


less specifically noted 
For staple cotton prices, see page | 31 


For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 129 
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have followed suit. In addition to this 
has been the talk of general curtailment 
among spinners and this has had an 
effect upon buyers. A large proportion 
of southern spinners closed their plants, 
this week, and it is commonly believed 
curtailment among them for the summer 
months will be more general than within 
the last three years. 


Curtailment This Summer 


There are spinners who are planning 
to close for three more weeks during 
the summer and many who are planning 
to close each Thursday night and not 
resume until the following Monday 
morning. Trade opinion is that spin- 
ners have been “sold” on the idea of 
curtailment and will adhere to it more 
closely than any previous year. 

Another reason for the firmer tend- 
ency in prices, although demand has 
been the smallest, is seen in the cotton 
situation. There is more of a scarcity 
of good cotton this year than at any 
time within the last ten, according to 
the cotton buyer of one of the largest 
consumers in this country and indica- 
tions are the basis for long staple and 
good cottons will become higher before 
the new crop is available. New long 
staple cotton will not be available to 
spinners before October and this means 
there will be firmness in yarns spun 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
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from such raw material during the next 
three months. There are several spin- 
ners who are now running part time 
because they cannot get their type 
cotton. 

Examples of this firmer trend is seen 
in a sale of 25,000 lb. of carded knit- 
ting yarn, slightly better grade than 
ordinary, at 3l4c. basis 10s. This was 
wanted for quick shipment and_ the 
manufacturer was unable to secure the 
delivery wanted in the type yarn at any 
lower figure. Spinners are quotizg 
ordinary carded cones on the basis of 
3lc. for 10s although knitters claim to 
be able to buy at less than 30c. When 
future delivery is specified, lower prices 
are quoted but when delivery during 
the next month or two is wanted a 
different story is found, this being an 
effect of the shortage of good types of 
cotton in yarns, by many knitters in 
the Pennsylvania market. 


Quotations Unchanged 


There has been little change in the 
selling level as compared with a week 
ago. Manufacturers are able to buy 
20s-2 warps of ordinary descriptions at 
34c. although these warps are held 
firmly at 35c. by spinners. When 30s-2 
warps are wanted the buyer finds a 
different condition and there are no 
sales reported this week at less than 
39c., being a cent above the low level 
reported a month ago. One house re- 
ports the sale of a yarn, slightly above 
the ordinary, at 394c. for 30s-2, which 
is considerably stronger than 20s-2. 

Plush yarns are held at 36c. to 36}c. 


for 20s-2 and 4lc. to 42c. for 30s-2 
although plush manufacturers claim 
they are able to buy a plush type 
yarn at 394c. for 30s-2. There are 


spots, like 30s-2 warps, that show a 
strong market while on the other 
hand there are still weak spots to be 
removed before the distress yarn is 
cleaned up. How much of this remains 
is unknown although many believe there 
is not a large volume of 20s-2 warps 
obtainable at 34c. Even this figure rep- 
resents an improvement over a month 
ago when sales were made in this 
market at 33c. for 20s-2 warps of the 
ordinary descriptions. 

For a market that has been so quiet 
during the last month or two the 
present one has made a_ remarkable 
showing and leads to the opinion, fairly 
generally held by sellers, that unless the 
cotton market becomes easier there will 
be little chance of buyers obtaining 
lower prices in the near future especially 
during old crop months. 





Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of mercerized 
cotton yarn, has appointed Catlin & Co., 
Boston office, distributors of their prod- 
uct in New England and New York 
State, with the exception of New York 
City, and the Catlin Yarn Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., as their southern representative. 
J. B. Jackson will personally devote his 
efforts to the distribution of these prod- 
ucts in the southern territory. 


Better Buying Expected 
Statistical Position of Yarn Seems 
Stronger Than Cotton 


Boston.—Provided there is no fur- 
ther radical slump in the price of cot- 
ton it Seems probable that, as soon as 
buyers have had opportunity to analyze 
and digest inventories, a considerable 
improvement may be expected in de- 
mand for staple counts of carded and 
eombed cotton yarns. This is based 
upon the assumption that the majority 
of users have no larger stock accumula- 
tions than have spinners, and that the 
former will be forced into the market 
in the near future to fill positive near 
needs, even if they are not encouraged 
to contract far ahead in volume. 

Stocks held by spinners and dealers 
have seldom been smaller at this period 
of the year, and in spite of hand-to- 
mouth trading during the last month 
or two there has been no increase in 
stocks; in fact, several dealers report 
stocks held by the majority of their 
mills to be considerably smaller than 
they were at the close of the first quar- 
ter of the year. 

From a statistical standpoint both 
cotton and yarn appear to be in a strong 
position as far as the present available 
supply is concerned, but their statistical 
position differs because in the case of 
cotton nothing but insect and weather 
damage can prevent a large increase in 
supplies, whereas in the case of yarn 
it is only necessary for spinners to 
continue to hold production to an order 
basis to prevent prices from following 
a possible further decline in the raw 
material. Prices of most counts of 
medium and coarse count carded yarns 
are selling approximately on the basis 
of 17c. for spot middling uplands, or 
far below current cotton prices. Cer- 
tainly this is the case for such carded 
yarns may be available on a basis 
of 34c. for 20s-2 warps and 29c. for 
10s framespun cones. The actual mar- 
ket for yarns of full average quality 
is at least lc. above this basis, and for 
high grade yarns is at least 2c. higher, 
but those buyers who claim ability to 
purchase at the inside prices noted 
should understand that there is a 
marked distinction between the present 
statistical status of yarns and of cotton. 


as 


Small Yarn Business 


Holiday Week Gives Listless 
Air to Market 


New Yorx.—Carded yarn merchants 
found last week a quiet one although 
basic market conditions are unchanged. 
Inventory season is an immediate factor 
of the current week. Mills are shut 
down for the most part and consumers 
have suspended purchasing for the 
period. The broken character of the 
holiday week tends to give a listless 
air to the market. 
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A few inquiries are around, but the 
great majority are far below spinners’ 
quotations. Factors state that they hear 
of business being placed but are unable 
to account for prices which consumers 
claim they pay. One commission man 
said that it must be direct selling spin- 
ners or commission houses that 
working for nothing. 

Chere is a wide spread, however, in 
quotations from different spinners. Cur- 
tailment talk is spreading rapidly and 


were 


there are many who claim they will 
close a week in every month. Others 
mention cutting out night runs, while 





several plan on a short week. In son 
quarters this talk has firmed up spin 
ners’ ideas, while there are still certait 
ones who will consider prices as low as 
any to date \ll of this 
increasingly difficult to do business or 
even accurately judge the market 

Yarn men feel that this difference oi 
spinners ideas is due in a large measure 
to the amount of stock on hand at the 
individual plant. Where yarn has t 
be made, opinions are much stronger 
than in the case where there is an 
anxiety to dispose of stocks. It is not 
thought that the average spinning mill 
has unwieldy stocks, but it is said that 
certain direct spinners 
quantities on hand 

Certain combed spinners their 
average quota last week, but added that 
it entailed quite a bit of work. Little 
information regarding the probable 
course of the market could be gathered. 
Factors admitted they could hardly tell 
what would happen from one day to the 
next. Customers were buying in a small 
way to cover immediate wants, and here 
and there could be found some hardy 
soul who’ thought the market ripe to 
place a little future business. 

Sellers in the main are letting well 
enough alone and not trying to force 
business, figuring that the psychology 
of the thing immediately gives the pros 
pective purchaser the notion that the 
mill needs business. The result is an 
immediate attempt to bear down the 
price and possibly disrupt conditions 
when they are well on the way toward 
smoothing out. 


e 


y1T 


has made it 


have sizeable 


14 
solid 





Unsettled Waste Market 


Wastes Not Anchored to Cotton 
Basis Are Drifting Around 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
shows little change from a week ago. 
Those who buy and trade in spinning 
stocks at flat prices are in a_ better 
market position than contractors re- 
ceiving wastes on percentages made 
six months ago. Commission houses 
also are much affected by low 
values than genuine buyers who take 
over a mill’s output for the year on a 
percentage basis. The commission 
sellers can meet any market without 
losing their profit but in these opera 
tions they make the situation all the 
more difficult for old line houses + 
operate without loss. 

Cotton is still hanging around 


less 


19¢. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 


Branch Offices 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. New York City 


| 


Henderson % Harriet | INCORPORATED 
Cotton Mills Pee ey se 


soo'W. asus St. © Mayro Bldg. = Am, ‘Onoualty ‘Bld 
HENDERSON, N. C. | ‘and CHARLOTTE ered 


Commercial Bank Bidg. 


—— 19)» I ——— 
Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 

6s to 20s single slow carded— 

Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 

Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 

Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 


Combed Cotton Yarns 
30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


| American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





and most wastes are being sold in 
relation to this basis although on per- 
centage base materials prices are ex- 
traordinary low. Not for years has 
choice comber been in so neglected a 
position and the same is true of strips 
to a slightly less degree. Movement of 
wastes to consumers is going along 
of course in restricted volume and 
here and there a trader can pick up 
a cheap lot of material and sell it at 
a profit; but a good big satisfactory 
business in cotton wastes is not being 
done. 

An irregular set of prices prevails. 
The market lacks its usual anchorage 
to cotton. For the best comber 15c. 
can be obtained and for spinnable 
fly 9c. This latter material is much 
closer to comber value than usual. In 
strips there is further unsettlement. 

As a_ general proposition stocks 
selling 10c. and below are firmer and 
relatively more active than stocks 
selling from 10c. to 15c. which is the 
high price for comber at this time. 
Sak. strips, roving and spinning sell 
higher than comber but these materials 
are considered specialties. The market 
is greatly in need of a good old- 
fashioned demand for good old-fash- 
ioned lines of wastes. The prime 
necessities for current market recovery 
are higher cotton and an expansion in 
demand for its wastes. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler comber..............-.--+- ©... 18%—15 
Peeler strips... 13 —134 
Sak. comber......... 134—14 
Choice willowed fly... .... as 7}— Bho 
Choice willowed picker............... 6 — 7c. 
(GN MEG PSV as» acco 0:0 Setes ee» © 17 —18 
SA Os ssa piacavecdceduee 45— 5c. 
SI IN Gana. aves doesscicecs 10 —10} 





Rayon Goods at Retail 
(Continued from page 65) 





while less than 10% of this business was 
done at prices exceeding $3.50 per yard. 
The sales of $1.95 accounted for 36% of 
the total business. 

Practically three times as much business 
was recorded in the popular price stores 
at prices up to and including $1.95 per 
yard than there was in the exclusive stores. 
On the other’ hand, 46% of the exclusive 
store business was done at prices over 
$2.95 per yard, while less than 3% of the 
popular price store’s sales were at these 
levels. 


Wash Goods Department 


Almost 80% of the sales of rayon voile 
printed were made within the price range 
from $1 to $1.50 per yard during the period 
from May to November, 1928. This rep- 
resents a gain of 100% in the sales at these 
prices over the period November, 1927, to 
February, 1928. It is significant that $1 
is the outstanding price throughout the 
different types of stores, compared with 
$1.50 in the previous period. At prices 
over $1.50 per yard, less than one-quarter 
of the business was reported compared 
with November, 1927, to February, 1928. 

Mark-downs were reported only at prices 
79¢., 85c. and 98c. per yard. The popular 


price stores shared in this practice de- 
cidedly more than the better class stores. 
That only 15% of the business done at 98c. 
and 79c. per yard and 40% of the sales at 
85c. per yard which accounted for only 
5% of the total, were made at mark down 
prices, indicates the comparatively small 
amount of business derived through this 
source. 

Two-thirds of the sales of printed dimi- 
ties and‘ lawns were made at prices less 
than 50c. per yard during the period from 
May to November, 1928. From 50 to 65c. 
inclusive, 31% of the business was recorded 
while only 2% was done at prices higher 
than 65c. per yard. 

For the period May to November, 1928, 
there was a slight increase in the sales of 
printed rayon alpacas at prices ranging 
from 69c. per yard to $1.25, inclusive, over 
November, 1927, to February, 1928. 
Although the total sales of this fabric at 
$1.25 amounted to only 2%, it represents 
business which was not formerly recorded 
beyond the price of $1. Comparing the 
former period with November, 1927, to 
February, 1928, 49c. and 59c. continue to 
be popular prices for this fabric. And 69c., 
75c. and 89c. take over one-third of all 
the sales in this fabric. 

Though there has been a small increase 
in the volume of business done below 49c. 
per yard and a shrinkage in the sales at 
59c. there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the popular price store sales at 
69c., 89c. and 98c. 

Less than 4% of the sales of this fabric 
were made at mark-down prices. These 
were 39c., 48c. and 65c. and were made 
in the average of popular price stores only 

Ninety per cent of the sales of cotton 
prints were made at prices ranging from 
29 to 59c. per yard during the period May 
to November, 1928. Comparing the sales 
of this fabric in the above period with 
November, 1927, to February, 1928, little 
change in the volume of business is noted 
in the above price range, except that 49c. 
became the most outstanding price at which 
this fabric was sold. 

Forty-five per cent of the sales in pop- 
ular price stores were made below 35c. 
per yard, while only 18% of the exclusive 
store business was done at these prices. 
On the other hand at prices over 49c. per 
yard, the exclusive stores reported 26% of 
their sales compared with only 9% in the 
popular price stores. 

Over 60% of all the sales of printed 
cotton voile in the period, May to Novem- 
ber, 1928, were made at prices from 50c. 
and below, which compares with 44% in 
this price range for the period, November. 
1927, to February, 1928. Except for an 
increase in the sales at 50c. per yard, there 
was a general reduction in the volume of 
business done at higher prices over the 
previous period. 

Over one-third of all the sales of rayon 
satin from May to November, 1928, were 
made at $1 per yard, which represents 
more than 100% increase over the period, 
November, 1927 to February, 1928 Forty 
per cent of this business was done at prices 
from $1.25 to $1.65, inclusive, compared 
with 25% in this price range in the previ- 
ous period. One dollar was the outstand- 
ing price at which over one-third of all 
sales were made. 

Of the popular price store business 85% 
was done at prices ranging upwards to 
$1.25 per yard, while $1 was the largest 
single item amounting to 28% of the total 
That the popular price stores record a large 
proportion of their sales at the lower prices 
is indicated by 42% of the rayon satin 
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business being reported at prices less than 
$1 per yard, compared with only 8% in 
the exclusive stores. On the other hand, 
there was twice as much business done in 
the exclusive stores at prices over $1 per 
yard than in the popular price stores. It 
is significant that almost one-half of the 
entire sales of the exclusive stores were 
made at $1 and $1.25 per yard, while only 
about 15% of this business was recorded 
at these prices during the previous period 
There were no sales reported at mark- 
down prices in this fabric 


Formal Opening of Shoe 
Company’s Cotton Mill 


Approximately 150 agricultural, in- 
dustrial and business leaders of Arkan- 
sas witnessed the formal opening of the 
new textile plant of the International 
Shoe Co., at Malvern, Ark., June 20, 
when Governor Parnell welcomed 
officials of the large manufacturing con- 
cern. Frank C. Rand, of St. Louis, in 
responding to the welcome, said, “The 
International Shoe Co., is here to stay; 
to develop this plant and to aid in devel- 
oping this state. Our wholehearted 
support will be behind any project for 
the betterment of Arkansas.” 

Other speakers on the program were 
Harvey C. Couch, president, Arkansas 
Power & Light Co.: Fred I. Brown, 
president, Little Rock Chamber oi 
Commerce; Mayor Robinson of Little 
Rock; Mayor H. A. Givens, of Malvern, 
and several leading citizens of that town. 

The Malvern plant manufactures cot- 
ton drill for shoe linings and will supply 
43 factories of the parent corporation 
which produces a total of 200,000 pair 
of shoes each day. Between 10,000.- 
000 and 12,000,000 square vards of 
lining will be consumed annually, which 
is the estimated output of the new mill. 

Construction work was started in 
July, 1928, and the first manufacturing 
operations were begun four months ago. 
The plant has 12,384 spindles and 288 
looms, and is under the management of 
L. L. Brown, superintendent, who was 


formerly connected with Clifton, S. C., 
Mfg. Co. 


Burlap Prices Lower 
With Little Inquiry 


At mid-week Calcutta cables were 
lower, but there was no reflection of the 
softer sterling prices in currency due t 
these prices having been discounted the 
day previous. It is expected that re- 
gardless of what the jute acreage report 
may show, the price basis has been dis- 
counted during the last few days. It 
is felt that the recent price recessions 
have been caused by the increase oi 
Calcutta stocks also the South American 
situation. 

The spot price for 8 0z.40s was 6.05c., 
with July shipment at 6.30c.; August 
September, 6.20c.: October-December, 
6.15c., and January-March, 6.10c. For 
104 oz. 40s. spots were 8.05c.; July at 
8.10c.; August-September, 8.20c.; Octo- 
ber-December, 7.95c., and January- 
March 7.80c. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 











Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS-Kni tting 


68 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 





or 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | 





, a 


| 
PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
‘82 SOUTH ater st, 


Provinces: Ril 
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aa} ENTS COMPANY 


38 Chauncy St. BOSTON, MASS 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHNF.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


Te Weer y 


ae a ha ie an JAR 2 9 


Cotton Yarn wal Warps ° 


arded 
eo Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 











MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS ° Wgolen Mills 


WE SELL DIRECT 
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The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS =n” the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like — in it Goods and one He Cotten, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics obair ilk. 
TIN Lame, Laminette, ame canal te Threads, 
Bri —— Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Ge id, Silver, 
Annee ue, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor r Cord ior Electri 


o8es 
New York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 





OO 
Beane! 


COTTON YARN 
COMBED, CARDED, PLY 








GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptiy 
furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 
hicincennietetaerinencl 





STEVENS YARN CO. Inc. 


86-88 New York 
Worth St. Che” 
COTTON YARNS 


Sole American Agents for 


BREDA RAYON 


Regular—Low Lustre—Multifilament 
75 to 300 Denier, Manufactured by 


HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZYDE INDUSTRIE 
of BREDA—HOLLAND 


Chieago—Providence—P hiladelphia—C harlotte 


A. L. HILL, Inc. 
(Formerly Excelsior Yarn Co.) 


BURLINGTON, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
517 S. Main St. 514 Johnston Bldg. 
Phones 430 and 431 Phone Hemlock 1680 


Mercerized—Single and Ply 
Cotton Yarns—Natural and Colored 
Glanzstoff Rayon—50 to 300 denier. 


Sole Sales Agents in Carolinas and Va. for 
AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 








QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


Combed Yarn Specialists 


Combed yarns . . . singles and plys . . . 

any put-up ... 6s to 100s. The Arm- 

strong-Winget group of mills now selling 

direct, are closer than ever to the combed 

yarn requirements of knitters and weavers. 
Quotations gladly. 


The 


Armstrong-Winget 
Mills 


Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 


308 Chestnut Street Dunn Manufacturing Co. 


BOSTON L . Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
ew oderal St. Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
maw YORE Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 


40 Worth St 
PROVIDENCE 
75 Westminster St 
CHICAGO 
166 W. Jackson Blvd 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
Johnston Bldg. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia 


Boston 


S. L. DIGGLE 
MANAGER 


CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 


UR years of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selectin 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 





Insulating Yarns a Specialty All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 


For Northern States and Canada 
WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, one Mgr. Exporting Dept. 
Chicago, "Rea ding, Pa., Utica, N. Y Mt. Holly, N. Cc 
For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisville, Ky. 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


ten 
KAN 


‘Frozrm the Cottou to the Kuitter” 


Yy—« 


r | 


Copyright, 1982, 4. Y. & P. Ce. 
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Cotton Market Eases 


Continued Good Weather Promotes 


Selling — Uncertain 


ETWEEN the holiday and uncer- 
Jtainty as to the showing of the 
Government’s acreage estimate sched- 
uled for publication on Monday morn- 
ing, trading in the cotton market was 
comparatively quiet and fluctuations 
were correspondingly narrow during 
the week. There was further July 
liquidation and the fluctuations in that 
position had a sympathetic effect on 
later months, which, however, showed 
a generally easier tendency owing to 
favorable private end-June condition 
reports and reports of favorable 
weather in the South. Most of the 
new crop positions made new lows for 
the life of the respective contracts 
with October contracts selling off to 
18.14 and January to 18.38 toward the 
end of the week. At these prices there 
seemed to be a little more trade buying 
as well as covering, but it was barely 
sufficient to cause slight rallies and the 


market certainly seemed inclined to 
discount a bearish view of coming 
crop possibilities. 

The private reports _ published, 


pointed, on the average to an increase 
of slightly over 3% im acreage and 
to a condition of about 71.8% at the 
end of June. Only two or three of 
these private reports carried crop indi- 
cations, the figures ranging from about 
15,500,000 up to 15,750,000 bales. It is 
realized of course, that any calculation 
of indicated yield based -upon_ end- 
June condition figures and any par- 
ticular view of the acreage may be 
subject to almost immediate revision 
to conform with the Government's 
acreage figures on Monday. The pri- 
vate reports have pointed to an acreage 
planted of about 48,415,000 acres, or 
with about the same abandonment as 
that of last year, to an acreage fot 
harvest of practically 46,700,000 acres. 
These private figures on increase in 
acreage have ranged from 1.9 to 4.6%, 
but it is likely that a greater difference 
than this exists in the trade at large. 
There are still some who expect that 
the Government report on Monday 
will point to an increase of 6 or 7% 
and point to last year’s records as a 
precedent for an underestimate by 
irivate authorities. 

The difference between an increase 
of 2 and 7% in the acreage, of course, 
is a matter of considerable importance 
n calculations of the crop indicated by 
‘ny particular condition figure. On the 
asis of the ten year average yield of 
out 155.1 ib. per acre, this difference 


of Acreage 


would amount to about 750,000 bales. 
This possibility, of course, is ample to 
emphasize the uncertainty of the Gov- 
ernment’s estimate, and probably ac- 
ccunted for considerable hesitation in 
trading during the week. At the same 
time, the uncertainty as to acreage is 
of comparatively little importance as 
compared with uncertainties as to 
yields per acre. During the last ten- 
year period, there were five seasons 
in which boll weevil damage exceeded 
the’ ten-year average. In those five 
seasons, the average yield of lint cotton 
per acre was 145.8 lb., while in the 
other five seasons it was 164.3 Ib. The 
difference between these two yields per 
acre on an acreage of 46,700,000 acres 
would amount to about 1,800,000 bales, 
or considerably more than double the 
difference an increase of 2 
and 7% in acreage as calculated above. 

There can be little doubt that the 
plant has made favorable development 
during June and that the end-June con- 
dition is probably above the ten-year 
average. Whatever the acreage may 
be, it is quite clear that the crop is 


between 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 

June 27 High Low July 2 Change 
April... .. 19.08 19.10 18.60 18.73 35 
May...... 19.14 19.17 18.62 18.78 36 
has < to 0 18.13 18.28 17.70 17.85 28 
August...... 18.30 18.40 17.96 18.00 30 
September... 18.45 18.53 18.05 18.15 30 
October. . 18.66 18.74 18.20 18.39 27 
November... 18.72 18.78 18.30 18.41 31 
December... 18.86 18.92 18.41 18.59 27 
January.. 18.88 18.92 18.38 18.53 35 
February.. 18.94 18.98 18.48 18.60 34 
March 19.02 19.06 18.52 18.68 34 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, June 28 18.65 18.76 10.33 
Saturday, June 29 18.45 18.65 10. 30 
Monday July | 18.20 18.28 10. 26 
Tuesday, July 2 18. 20 18. 39 10.10 
Wednesday, July 3 18.35 18.39 10.14 


Thursday, July 4 Holiday Holiday 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


—Stocks 

Prices This Last 

July 2 Week Year 
Galveston 18.40 122,199 159,976 
New Orleans. .. 18.39 137,208 208,873 
Mobile... 17.85 19,316 3,900 
Savannah : 18.10 22,121 21,333 
Norfolk. . 18.31 40,825 38,530 
New York 18. 20 166,830 77,365 
Houston.. 18. 35 227,625 273,821 
Augusta... 18.31 39,992 36,261 
Memphis. . 17.55 76,415 108,449 
St. Louis 17.75 12,896 2,819 
Little Rock.. 17,35 4,707 6,595 
Dallas 17.90 
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getting a start which 
ample yield, unless it runs into serious 
boll weevil damage, or very unfavor- 
able growing conditions otherwise. 
Many believe that the boll weevil is 
the most serious threat in sight at the 
moment, and that infestation is heavy 
enough to 


promises an 


suggest damage approxi- 


mating the worst of the boll weevil 
years. This of course would mean a 
yield less than the ten year averag 


with an 
than 3%, 
tion below 


increase of no more 
might pull the yield indica 
15,000,000 bales. The ques 
tion of boll weevil damage as well as 
that of plant development, otherwise. 
depends largely on weather conditions 
during July and August. 

The following table shows Tuesday’s 
closing quotations in the leading spot 
markets of the country, with the usual 
comparisons : 


acreage 


June July Las 
Market 26 2 Change Year Sales 

Galveston 18.65 18.40 25 22.00 1,564 
New Orleans 18.67 18.39 28 22.17 2,632 
Mobile 18.15 17.85 30 21.80 50 
Savannah 18.46 18.10 % 2.2 418 
Norfolk 18.50 18.31 19 22.13 553 
New York 18.55 18.20 35 22.35 2,994 
Augusta... 18.56 18.31 25 22.44 313 
Memphis 17.75 17.55 20 21.75 3,657 
St. Louis 18.00 17.75 a? ae.ae 

Houston 18.50 18.35 15 21.85 8,585 
Dallas 18.15 17.90 25 21.35 1,091 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given- as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
M. F 1. 00+ . 90F 70t 63t sit 
8.G.M . 707 65t .55T . 50t .62t 
i tlae oyu . 457 . 40t . 40F . 38T 447 
S. M.... .35t . 25T 25t . 25t . 304 
8. L.M. .75* 65* 75* .75* .75* 
L. M. 1.75* 1.60* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60% 
8. G. O** 3.00% 2.50* 2.50% 2.25* 2.50* 
G. O... 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3.40% 
YELLOW TINGED 
GG wens 50* 75* 50* . 25* 45* 
D. Bass. 1.00* 1.15* 75* .75* 92* 
M**.. 1.75% 1.50* 1.25% 1.50% 1.5864 
Ss. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21% 
L, M.** 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88* 3.01% 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.50* 1.40* 1.25% 1.25* 1.42% 
ae 2.25* 2.15* 2.00% 1.75% 2.14% 
Be aitues 3.00* 2.65* 2.75% 2.50* 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.** 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75* 1 61* 
S. M.** 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2 25% 
sisters 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2 97% 


*Off middling. tOn middling 


Exchange to Recess 20 Min. 
to Receive Acreage Report 


The Board of Governors of the New 
York Cotton Exchange announced on 
July 1 that trading will be suspended 
during a period of 20 minutes on July 
8 in order to receive the report on acre- 
age and cultivation as of July 1, issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
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These are the 
Reasons Why... 


1. is always to your ad- 
vantage to use Stand- 
ard Yarn because: — 


Selected staple, correct 
twist, adequate merceriza- 
tion make stronger yarn. 


Stronger yarn means fewer 
pressoffs, less stoppage, 


Diversification [fl] azz, Production, more 


“firsts,” more profit. 


—— 
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> ay ay? 
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Every step under one con- 
trol in our own plants gives 


A big word but one that looms Y he you unvarying quality. 


large in the textile picture today. 4) STANDARD-COOSA- 

THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

proving useful to many mill men in } Gen'l Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 


this era of quick change-overs. Here 
we offer yarns for knitting and St 5 nd : 


Pi 


eZ Sars 


Quissett’s exhaus' ive line of yarns is 


SF 


a 


weaving purposes in a wide variety 
of counts and put-ups. And the 
quality is always Quissett—which 
means economy in working, dis- 
tinctiveness in the finished product. 


~= 
we 


Tse 


a 


r 
2 
i 


Let us offer you samples in your 
regular put-up. Write today. 


“ 


= eS 


x 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


ae Ss. 


Se 


SS 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


~~ 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Se a ~A 
SEVNOGH 


COMBED YARNS 


Our mills have one 
standard — smooth- 
running yarns made 
possible by exacting 
cotton-buying, 
modern equipment 
—a wide-awake or- 
ganization. Let us 
quote you. 


Sold direct or 
through agents. 


AVON MILLS COMPANY 
50s to 80s—Wet Twist a Specialty 
LOWELL COTTON MILLS 

38s to 60s Carded 40s to 80s Combed 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
70s to 100s 
Skeins, Warps, Tubes and Cones 
LOWELL, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORE 
Selling Agent Selling 


— 
SAESALSKL 


“S EWS Ea 


Quissett Mill 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


SSeS 


Se 


Sb 


Trademark 
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JOHN ROSS, 
308 Chestnut St. 
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COTTON — Continued 
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mics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. On that day trading will 
cease at 5 A.M., daylight saving 
time, and will be resumed with a call at 
12.15 P.M. The same period of suspen- 
sion will prevail on the exchange during 
all succeeding Government reports on 
condition of the crop, probable produc- 
tion, ete., issued up to the end of the 
year. 


Memphis About Sold Out 


Merchants Consider 1928-29 Season 
a Closed Incident 


Mempuis, Tenn., July 1.—The cot- 
ton market here is so nearly sold out 
that many merchants are treating the 
1928-29 season as a closed incident. A 
few have commitments, running through 
the next two months, not fully covered; 
it is understood that these commitments 
are small, a fortunate circumstance be- 
cause of the difficulty in finding the re- 
quired grades and staples and the high 
basis. 

Basis is now at the high point of the 
season, with no indications of cheapen- 
ing before arrivals from the new crop. 
Sales out of factors’ stocks totaled only 
95 bales during the week; unsold stocks 
increased slightly. “Overs” constitute 
a considerable part of the total stock of 
84,383 bales, although the larger part 
is earmarked. The staple association 
announces that it has no unsold pool 
cotton and only 2,226 bales of factor cot- 
ton, including 728 bales carried over 
from 1927-28 and 1926-27. Stocks at 
all Arkansas compresses total about 
40,000 bales of total receipt of 1,236,000 
bales; current receipts are running only 
two or three hundred bales a week. 

Shippers say they have never before 
seen mills less interested in placing for- 


Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 


Saturda 
June 2 


18.26 


Saturda 
June 2 
18.18 


10 Markets Average 
eae 17.45 


Memphis... ..... 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
Vhs pctbakciadiebss...ls-0ap es See ie, 
iye-in.. 23. 40@ 23. 65e. 
. 28.25@28. 50c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 

8,710 9,476 8,207 

8,615 9,051 7,441 
23,568 31,397 25,490 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 


For Last 
Week Year 
Net Receipts... es 1,504 950 
Gross F ipte. 2,750 5,335 
Pear «5 ug.I,net. 858,83 663,760 


Memphis Total............. 
F.o.b. included in total... . . . 


Year 
Before 
2,789 
8,148 
817,349 
893 1,039 18,838 
- 1,795,127 1,447,196 2,344,040 
84,383 114,149 104,532 
Decrease for week... . 5,143 5,704 10,690 
nsold Stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 
nerease for week... . . 


-ward business. 


Shippers themselves 
are more disposed to avoid than to look 
for new crop bookings, preferring to 
keep pretty close to the shore until 
there is more light on boll weevil prob- 
abilities—hardly possible before some 
time in August. While weevils have 
appeared in considerable numbers, 
enough to be alarming, in Louisiana and 
over most of the southern two-thirds of 
Mississippi, few weevil complaints have 
been received from the Yazoo Basin or 
from Arkansas. 

The weather during the week, in this 
section, was mostly favorably hot and 
dry, although there were-a few scattered 
showers. Louisiana, the southern half 
of Mississippi and Alabama and most 
of the Atlantics had rather frequent 
rainfall, which was unfavorable for 
checking weevil activity which appears 
to be more threatening than for several 
years. Texas was dry and hot, except 
that heavy rains, attendant upon a 
trepical storm, occurred in coast sec- 
tions at the week-end. Most of the 
rains, 


western half of Texas needs 
which would be highly beneficial. 


Some Staples Scarce 


Smahi Stocks of Desirable Cottons— 
All Egyptians Dull 


Boston, July 2.—With prospects of 
increased mill curtailment during the 
summer months, and with the outlook 
excellent for increased yields in the 
Delta and other long staple sections, 
spinners are inclined to operate only 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and to ignore 
the fact that stocks of certain most 
desirable grades and lengths of pre- 
mium and extra staple cottons are 
growing scarcer every week. As _ has 
been the case for a long period this 
is particularly true of full inch to full 
l¥s inch cotton of strict low middling 
and higher grades, with the market 
particularly bare of middling grade of 
good character. One New England 
manufacturer who wanted to buy a 
few hundred bales of middling 1s: in. 
cotton for July-August delivery had 
to pay all the way from 375 to 525 
points on October, although he was 
fortunate enough to get the bulk of it 
at 400 points on October. There has 
been no important change in basis dur- 
ing the week, and most cottons in 
middling and lower grades are down 
in price in proportion to the decline 
in futures, but most shippers are de- 
manding advances of at least 25 points 
on strict middling and higher grades, 
indicating that these are growing 
scarce. 

After showing a moderate recovery 
during the closing days of last week, 
the Alexandria market has weakened 
again and closed today for a net de- 
cline since last Wednesday of 62 to 
63 points on old crop Sak. and Uppers, 
and with relatively greater weakness 
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on new crop contracts. The October 
Upper option closed today at $20.62, 
or a decline for the week of 68 points, 
and the November Sak. option at 
$31.26, or a net decline of 78 points 
for the week. Importers report com- 
paratively little interest in either Sak. 
or Uppers, although there is a moderate 
demand for high grade Sak. for prompt 
delivery at around 40 to 42c. for 
Egyptian Sak. and 43 to 44c. for 
Sudan Sak. No. 1 Pima is quoted 
around the latter price with little 
available. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for July-Aug. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 


22} to 22ic. 23 to 23kc. 

22} to 23e. 33 to 234c. 

223 to 234c. 23% to 24. 

24} to 25ic. 25} to 26}c 

Bien’ li 29 to We. 30 to 3le. 
Basis on New York, December 18. 57c. . 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for July- 
Aug. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sakelarides, 34.40c., off 0.60c.; 
“fully good fair to good’ Uppers, 
23.45c., off 0.65c. from June 26. They 
report closing prices July 2 on the 
Alexandria exchanges as follows: July 
Sak., $30.75, off 63c.; August Uppers, 
$20.25, off 62c. from June 26. 


Color Card Association 
Scholarships 


At the commencement exercises of 
the New York Textile High School held 
the evening of June 26, Anna Lanman, 
a member of the graduating class, was 
awarded the scholarship established at 
that school by the Textile Color Card 
Association. The presentation was 
made by Edward S. Johnson, of James 
G. Johnson & Co., silk manufacturers, 
who is president of the Textile Color 
Card Association. 

Textile Color Card Association 
scholarships were previously awarded to 
Margaret Grey Scadding of Lowell 
Textile Institute and to Richard Kerr 
Palmer of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, at the commencement exercises 
of these schools held early in June. 

The three textile schools mextioned 
above are the first to benefit from the 
scholarships which the Association has 
established for the first time this year. 
The awards, amounting in all to approx- 
imately $1,000, are given to these stud- 
ents because of their exceptionally high 
rating in color appreciation and applica- 
tion. The recipients will be present and 
publicly commended at the next annual 
meeting of the Textile Color Card 
Association in April. 


O. K. O. Plush Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It is reported a new concern to manv 
facture cotton plushes will be started 
under this name in the near future. It 
will be located at Rector & Main Sts., 
Manayunk, being housed in the old 
Fleisher building. 
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In this appropriate setting 
you may now inspect 


CELAMESE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FABRICS AND YARNS 


rr designing of the new Celanese show- 
room accents the qualities of the most 
modern of textiles — Celanese, For Celanese 
Fabrics are known for these unique qualities: 
They wash easily—will not shrink or stretch 
—they drape beautifully —do not retain mois- 
ture—dry quickly—are free from loading and 
weighting of any kind—and their wide ranges 


of colors are unusually fast. 


In this modern showroom, furniture and panel- 
ing of lovely English harewood provide a 
gleaming background for the many unique 
Celanese Fabrics and for the garments and ar- 
ticles made of Celanese Yarns. You are cor- 
dially invited to come in and inspect the fabrics, 
apparel and accessories at the offices of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Rayon Continues Hesitant 





Knitters Indifferent, but 
Weayers Show Interest 


USINESS was still hesitant this 
Bweck in the rayon industry, the 
market having failed as yet to stabilize, 
following the recent price cut. Pro- 
ducers were dissatisfied with the sit- 
uation, and they still spoke in terms 
of sharp criticism regarding the re- 
duction. The general feeling among 
representative sellers who were inter- 
viewed seemed to be that the industry 
is due for several months of instability, 
due to the revision. One factor said 
that up to the time of the cut, his 
firm was doing a good business in the 
popular deniers, such as 150s, but that 
demand had slackened decidedly since. 

There is rather indifferent buying by 
underwear knitters, it was stated. These 
manufacturers are buying two to three 
weeks ahead, and are calling mainly 
for 150s, stressing dull-luster yarns. 
The price cut tended to upset rayon 
underwear prices somewhat, with the 
result that these producers now are 
somewhat. cautious about committing 
themselves on advance stocks. 

Weavers placed a good number of 
orders during the week, and the call 
ran from 75s to 150s, it was stated. 
Producers noted a continued trend 
toward multifilament yarns, among the 
rayon piece goods weavers. 


Importers Uncertain 


Importers apparently have not yet 
reached any fixed policy as to how they 
might best face the cut in domestics. 
There were reports of underselling in 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 Ee $2.35 $1.65 
75 . eee 2.45 1.75 
100 $Bs.vecweee 1.95 1.60 
100 Th nsAnees 2.00 1.65 
125 SEA vv's0. 0:0 1.45 1.25 
125 BOs ees 1.50 1.30 
150 BM as cose 1.15 1.10 
150 Miss votes 1.20 1.15 
150 Mees edoect 1.35 1.30 
170 BaP... 20. 1.15 1.10 
170 ns asus < 1.35 1.30 
200 Ee 1.10 1.05 
200 ee 1.30 1.25 
300 40-60....... 1.00 95 
400 Bisa Sp odin? 1.10 95 
450 PM 5h we dia 1,00 95 
600 Se S35 6:5 1,00 95 
900 100-144. . 1,00 95 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.50—First Quality. 


this field. As far as can be learned, 
foreign yarn prices are very spotty, 
with little stable basis. The importers 
are confronted with the problem of 
whether they can afford a new cut, 
to meet the domestic prices, and, in the 
opinion of several well-informed ob- 
servers this is a difficult issue. The 





French Rayon Advances 


Manchester, Eng., July 2 
(Special) — French rayon 
prices have been increased, 
particularly on the finer 
deniers where five francs 
per kilogram more is being 
obtained. 





margin of profit on foreign yarns is 
steadily declining, and the importers are 
up against the question of how they 
can hold their present turnover, with- 
out sailing too close to the wind, as 
regards margin. 

The one point regarding the price 
change in domestic yarns, which 
American producers hail with favor, 
is the narrowing of the differential be- 
tween firsts and seconds. Results of 
this change to date have been most 
faborable, factors said. They told of 
increased movement of firsts, placing 
them more in line proportionately, with 
the movement of second grade yarns. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 
50... 2.95 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
See 1.70 150....1.30 1.20 

100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 

Se ceeus $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Den- Fila- Den- Fila- 

fer ment Price fer ment Price 
40 30.... $4.50 150 112. ...$2. 40 
60 >... 3599 180 135.....2.30 
80 ee 3.50 240 180.....2.25 
100 hentai eee 300 a 
120 a 
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One big problem prior to the cut, had 
been how to effect adequate sale of 
first grades, especially in finer qualities, 
the much lower prices at which 
seconds were offered made the latter 
outsell the former very decidedly. 


as 





Rayon Lining Extolled as 
Sales Asset to Garment 


The advantages of rayon as a textile 
for garment linings were described by 
A. Lexis Sommaripa, manager of busi- 
ness research of Du Pont Rayon Co., 
in an address at the convention of In- 
ternational Association of Clothing 
Designers, Buffalo, N. Y., July 2. 

Mr. Sommaripa stated that the use of 
rayon lining in many fields of apparel 
manufacture has been responsible for the 


creation of new sales arguments and 
increased sales. 

He added: ‘Rayon linings first 
demonstrated their style value and 


serviceability in high priced, imported, 
English sport clothes. It is known, that 
sport attire is the pivot of the rennais- 
sance of men’s interest in clothes. Sport 
clothes are also subject to strenuous 
wear. The success of rayon in this 
field was propitious for its popularity. 

“The fact that high-grade domestic 
rayon linings are almost wear-proof has 
been proven in dollars and cents to the 
retailer by the elimination of the bother- 
some necessity of re-lining clothes, as 
well as by the enhanced satisfaction of 
his customers. The greater richness, 
attractiveness and variety in colors and 
designs of rayon linings are also wel- 
comed by the retailer, while some of 
them are interested in the following 
additional selling points:—The smooth- 
ness of rayon makes it easier to put on 
and slip off. It sheds dust and is cool 





Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
er ee $3. 00 ae $2. 30 
DN aws exe 3.00 150.. 1.90 
Wate Sa on.eck 2.55 Desi esws 1.90 

ees 2.40 Sg a5 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste. $0. 35-$0. 40 

Open unbleached waste 35 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.) . 25- 27 

Colored thread waste... .. ‘ 16 

Colored clips. . . . 16 


Converted Rayon Waste 


Bleached tops. . ie . $0.60 -$0.62 
Unbleached tops. , aaa 573- .59 
Bleached noils. . . oe ‘ott .27 
Bleached garnets....... 38 - .45 
Unbleached garnets 32 - .34 
Colored garnets... 25 - .28 
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In this appropriate setting 


you may now inspect 


CELANESE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FABRICS AND YARNS 


i ie designing of the new Celanese show- 
room accents the qualities of the most 
modern of textiles — Celanese. For Celanese 
Fabrics are known for these unique qualities: 
They wash easily—will not shrink or stretch 
—they drape beautifully —do not retain mois- 
ture—dry quickly—are free from loading and 
weighting of any kind—and their wide ranges 


of colors are unusually fast. 


In this modern showroom, furniture and panel- 
ing of lovely English harewood provide a 
gleaming background for the many unique 
Celanese Fabrics and for the garments and ar- 
ticles made of Celanese Yarns. You are cor- 
dially invited to come in and inspect the fabrics, 
apparel and accessories at the offices of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products manufactured exclusively by the 


Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Rayon Continues Hesitant 


Knitters Indifferent, but 
Weavers Show Interest 


USINESS was still hesitant this 

week in the rayon industry, the 
market having failed as yet to stabilize, 
following the recent price cut. Pro- 
ducers were dissatisfied with the sit- 
uation, and they still spoke in terms 
of sharp criticism regarding the re- 
duction. The general feeling among 
representative sellers who were inter- 
viewed seemed to be that the industry 
is due for several months of instability, 
due to the revision. One factor said 
that up to the time of the cut, his 
firm was doing a good business in the 
popular deniers, such as 150s, but that 
demand had slackened decidedly since. 

There is rather indifferent buying by 
underwear knitters, it was stated. These 
manufacturers are buying two to three 
weeks ahead, and are calling mainly 
for 150s, stressing dull-luster yarns. 
The price cut tended to upset rayon 
underwear prices somewhat, with the 
result that these producers now are 
somewhat cautious about committing 
themselves on advance stocks. 

Weavers placed a good number of 
orders during the week, and the call 
ran from 75s to 150s, it was stated. 
Producers noted a continued trend 
toward multifilament yarns, among the 
rayon piece goods weavers. 


Importers Uncertain 


Importers apparently have not yet 
reached any fixed policy as to how they 
might best face the cut in domestics. 
There were reports of underselling in 









Viscose Process 
Denter Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 









75 Oe $2.35 $1.65 
75 . _ SReere 2.45 1.75 
100 Ws oceans 1.95 1.60 
100 Os cseuns 2.00 1.65 
125 Ore 1.45 1.25 
125 Bx 0s sees 1.50 1.30 
150 24-32 ...... 5.15 1.10 
150 ey ee 1. 20 1.15 
150 _ eee ‘. 25 1.30 
170 sr eee 1.15 1.10 
170 DRS sic 0s 1.35 1.30 
200 wes esewass 1.10 1.05 
200 Cer 1.30 1.25 
300 NOs axes 1.00 95 
400 SESS 1.10 —o 
450 Reka ees 1.00 .95 
600 Bs «65.05 1.00 595 
900 100-144......1.00 .95 





0 Denier 75 Filament $1.50—First Quality. 












this field. As far as can be learned, 
foreign yarn prices are very spotty, 
with little stable basis. The importers 
are confronted with the problem of 
whether they can afford a new cut, 
to meet the domestic prices, and, in the 
opinion of several well-informed ob- 
servers this is a difficult issue. The 





French Rayon Advances 


Manchester, Eng., July 2 
(Special) — French rayon 
prices have been increased, 
particularly on the finer 
deniers where five francs 
per kilogram more is being 
obtained. 





margin of profit on foreign yarns is 
steadily declining, and the importers are 
up against the question of how they 
can hold their present turnover, with- 
out sailing too close to the wind, as 
regards margin. 

The one point regarding the price 
change in domestic yarns, which 
American producers hail with favor, 
is the narrowing of the differential be- 
tween firsts and seconds. Results of 
this change to date have been most 
faborable, factors said. They told of 
increased movement of firsts, placing 
them more in line proportionately, with 
the movement of second grade yarns. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...93.58 $3.7 125...$1.60 $1.25 
Sis. aa 2.50 140....1.40 ‘25 
ee oe 1.70 150....1.30 1.20 

ae 1.40 166:....1.3 1.20 

Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 

Cerin acs $1.30 $1. 20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Den-_  Fila- Den-_ Fila- 

fer ment Price ler ment. Price 
40 30....$4.50 150 Hz... SE 
60 Qik as 3.75 180 135....;; 2. 36 
80 ee 3.50 240 SOs cai ye 
100 WBacces 3.25 300 DEP coke 


120 
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One big problem prior to the cut, had 
been how to effect adequate sale of 
first grades, especially in finer qualities, 
as the much lower prices at which 
seconds were offered made the latter 
outsell the former very decidedly. 


Rayon Lining Extolled as 
Sales Asset to Garment 


The advantages of rayon as a textile 
for garment linings were described by 
A. Lexis Sommaripa, manager of busi- 
ness research of Du Pont Rayon Co., 
in an address at the convention of In- 
ternational Association of Clothing 
Designers, Buffalo, N. Y., July 2. 

Mr. Sommaripa stated that the use of 
rayon lining in many fields of apparel 
manufacture has been responsible for the 


creation of new sales arguments and 
increased sales. 

He added: “Rayon linings first 
demonstrated their style value and 


serviceability in high priced, imported, 
English sport clothes. It is known, that 
sport attire is the pivot of the rennais- 
sance of men’s interest in clothes. Sport 
clothes are also subject to strenuous 
wear. The success of rayon in this 
field was propitious for its popularity. 

“The fact that high-grade domestic 
rayon linings are almost wear-proof has 
been proven in dollars and cents to the 
retailer by the elimination of the bother- 
some necessity of re-lining clothes, as 
well as by the enhanced satisfaction of 
his customers. The greater richness, 
attractiveness and variety in colors and 
designs of rayon linings are also wel- 
comed by the retailer, while some of 
them are interested in the following 


additional selling points:—The smooth- 
ness of rayon makes it easier to put on 
and slip off. It sheds dust and is cool 





Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier Price 
ee $3.00 ae $2.30 
DON via: dinars 0% 3.00 Lae 1.90 
PE Oiecae 2.55 DS eines 1.90 

WEG Kawacwn 2. 40 a 2.20 
Rayon Waste 

Open bleached waste............. $0.35-$0. 40 

Open unbleached waste............ a9 

Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)...... 25- 27 

Colored thread waste.............. 16 

CIS o.a > ficio em ceccce ws . 16 


Converted Rayon Waste 
GD NN go siscc ax cueeens $0. or .¢ 


Unbleached tops................ f= . 

III oo os 6555. wc cas wens ae 
Bleached garnets............2.... 38 - .45 
Unbleached garnets............. 32 - .34 
eee 25 - .28 

















For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
— 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 


Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


l J 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 

















“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


Cw 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


CwD 


“YHE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 


Cn~D 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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CHATILLON © 
Brand RAYON | 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
Whitehall | 


ae ASIAM, Inc. 8572- 8389 | 


New York 








COPS CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 
80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


SPOOLS 


Inquiries Solicited 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 
Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 
Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 


Est. 1918 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


Y SPUNRAYARN 


c ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
we Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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RAYON — 


Continued 





and h-proof. White rayon does not 


turn llow. Rayon is usually pure 
dved perspiration-fast colors which 
prev fading, crocking, or colors run- 
ning 1 staining underclothes.” 





Wa-te Again Weakens, 
Demand is Slack 


Shortage Prevents Slump, but 
Prie e-Cutting is Reported— 
Unbleached Drops 


C ntinued slackness in the demand 
for rayon waste served further to 
weaken that market during the current 
ak. There was no sharp price slump, 
of course, as the shortage of available 
waste served somewhat to offset the 
lack of orders, but New York factors 
reported considerable _ price-cutting. 
Open unbleached waste developed a 
weakness, and fell 2c; prices which 
had run about 37c per pound, fell to 
35c. 

Open bleached resisted the efforts of 
converters to break the price, and it 
held firm at 374c. One factor said he 
hal a number of calls for open 
bleached, and was shipping spot, but 
he admitted that generally the market 
was “very dull.” 

ly and large, rayon waste traders 
do not look for any great improvement 
August. Careful restriction of 
imports has kept the domestic market 
from any serious drop. At present, 
limited quantities are available in 
urope, according to cable advices but 
\merican dealers are buying these 


be f( re 


stocks very cautiously, to avoid creating. 


surplus. 


Surveys Rayon in Stores 


of Mid-West and South 


Rayon Institute of America, Inc., has 

nounced the results of an intensive 
survey conducted in department stores 
15 cities in southern and mid-western 
states. The survey was made by Dwight 
Mead, merchandise manager of the 
Institute and included 43 stores. 
wenty of these stores were carrying 
isparent rayon velvet, while only 15 
yet stocked panne rayon velvet, 
h is being predicted a big season 
fall, 


I iyvon 


ot 


Institute discovered through 
urvey that the majority of stores 
ted had found slip satins and voiles 





best selling rayon fabrics, while 
rgettes had been least successful. 
\\alser Mfg. Co., Opens 
\. Y. Office 
Walser Mfg. Co., Inc., Clifton, 


. tricot and other knit rayon fabrics 

ribbonzene, opened offices in the 
ion Bldg., 267 Fifth Ave., New 
k City on July 


AYON NOTES 


FROM «oid 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


It is reported in London that negotia- 
tions for the formation of an acetate con- 
vention between European producers are 
well advanced. The parties concerned in- 
clude Courtaulds, Glanzstoff, Snia Viscosa, 
Enka, Tubize and Chatillon. A meeting 
which is to take place in the near future in 
Paris is considered to be likely to lead to 
the signing of a definite agreement. 


*x* * * 


Atlas Artificial Silk Processes, 
company which is to work the “Brand- 
wood” process for producing a_ viscose 
rayon at a cheaper cost is to commence 
production on a small scale during the first 
week in May. The production is to be 
very quickly brought to 3 tons per week 
and then to ten tons and finally to 30 tons 
weekly, the prospectus estimate. 


* * * 


the new 


The British Breda Co. has acquired the 
site of a former airship construction sta- 
tion at Barlow near Selby, Yorkshire. It 
is not yet clear whether the existing build- 
ings are to be altered or whether they will 
be entirely re-erected. It is considered that 
the present plan is to replace those for the 
proposed Tottington factory and that the 
latter site will be probably sold. The com- 
pany is not understood to be directly con- 
nected with the Breda-Visada Co., which 
works the old Visada Mill at Littleborough, 


but both are of course closely connected 
with the Dutch Breda. 
x * x 


The British Celanese Co. have recently 
engaged a large number of hands, many 
of which are old hands, dismissed last year 
owing to the trading conditions. The com- 


pany is reported to be making further 
extensions. 
. * « 
British-Netherlands Artificial Silk Co. 


are proceeding with the equipment of their 
Wigton factory which is now to have an 
output of 20 tons per week instead of ten 
tons originally planned. The Derby site 
is being held in reserve for the present. 

x * x 


A receiver has been appointed in the 
case of Western Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., at 
Bristol. The company was formed in 1925 
and had attained a considerable production, 
though market conditions and shortage of 
working capital have caused difficulties for 
some months. It is not known yet what 
arrangements, if any, will be made for 
carrying on the business. Negotiations to 
this end are believed to be in hand. 

* * x 


At the Statutory meeting of Atlas Arti- 
ficial Silk Processes, Ltd., the chairman 
announced the commencement of production 
of viscose rayon by the “Brandwood”’ proc- 
ess, and stated that important producers in 
other countries were anxious to have an 
opportunity of fully investigating its merits. 
(The “Brandwood” process, by which the 
yarn is wound direct from the spinning ma- 
chine on to perforated spools where all 
subsequent processes are completed, has 
been previously described in TEXTILE 
Wor.tp.) Substantial economies are ef- 
fected, and the company looks forward to 
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profits being earned at an early date. The 
Atlas company is a subsidiary of Inter- 
national Artificial Silk Co., which holds the 
rights in the process for France. The 
International company is said to be nego- 
tiating for the granting of licenses to other 
producers in France, and will themselves 
use the process at their Aubenton factory. 


Atlas will negotiate licenses in other 
countries. 

* * Ox 
Two of Courtaulds weaving mills at 


Leigh have commenced to work one and a 
half days short time per week in conse- 
quence of the general conditions of the 
trade. 


BELGIUM 


A new company which is to have a pro- 
duction of two tons of viscose rayon per 
day, known as the Soie Artificielle du Gand 
is to be formed in Brussels with a capital 
of 25,000,000 Belgian francs. La Banque 
de Belge du Travail is assisting in the 
formation. 

* * x 

A company known as Soiries de Ninove 
has been registered in Brussels with a cap- 
ital of 70,000,000 Belgian francs. The 
chief firm behind the concern is the Banque 
de Bruxelles, and the plant of Sofilaine Co. 
which was built last year to work the 
“Bronnert” patents is to be taken over. 
Extensive rights to these patents for a 
large number of countries have been ob- 
tained, but nothing is known as to the ex- 
tent to which they are to be exercised. The 
Sofilaine plant has almost reached the pro- 
duction stage, having been formed in con- 
junction with the Soiries de Strasbourg 
with a proposed initial output of 4,400 Ib. 
per day which was to be increased to four 
times this size. 


HOLLAND 


In the first four months of the year 
exports of rayon yarn from Holland 


amounted to 6,001,600 Ib. which compares 
with 5,264,600 Ib. last year. Germany took 
1,553,200 Ib. against 1,771,000 Ib. in the 
corresponding period last year, and the 
United States 919,600 Ib. against 624,800 
Ib. last year. 


Activity of Wool Machinery 
for May 


WasHincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced 
statistics on active and idle wool mach- 
inery for May, 1929, based on reports 
received from 854 manufacturers, opera- 
ting 1,044 mills. This is exclusive of 
11 manufacturers, operating 15 mills, 
who failed to report for the month. 
According to reliable textile directories 
for 1928, these non-reporting mills are 
equipped with about 1,992 looms, 119 
sets of woolen cards, 110 worsted combs, 
and 188,881 spindles. Percentages of 
machinery active follow: 
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Per Cent Active of Total Number of Machines 


May, 1929.61.3 62.5 68.8 76.2 70.9 74.7 66.2 
Apr., 1929.61.4 61.3 66.9 76.0 70.6 74.7 67.3 
May, 1928 55.4 63.9 66.4 75.7 63.6 73.3 57.1 


Per Cent Active of Total Hours (Maximum Singl>-Shift 
Capacity) 
610 719 86.1 
63 5 69.6 87.3 
59.7 53.3 65.1 80.1 


May, 1929 67.3 
Apr., 1929 70.3 
May, 1928 


81.6 ¢€6 3 
84.4 69.7 
78 6 546 


83.5 
81.0 
64 3 
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Cooper - Knit 


A famed knit construc- 
tion unrivaled for elas- 
ticity. Obtainable only 
on Cooper Spring Needle 
Rib Knitting Machines. 
Ideal for rayon, silk, 
cotton and woolen un- 
derwear, sweaters, swim- 
ming suits, etc. 


Cooper High Speed 
Latch Needles, with 
non-turnable rivets, and 
Spring Beard Needles 
have an industry-wide 
reputation. They are 
the quality products of 
America’s first manu- 
facturers of spring 
needles. Specify them! 








CHARLES COOPER CO. 
Knitting Machinery and Needles 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 





18-20 Spring Needle 
Rib Top Machine 
with Stop Motion 











G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager, ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road, 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. Shanghai, China. Agents for 

G. W. MORTON, Southern Repre- China and Japan. - 
sentative, 1002 Magnolia St., M. BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. C. 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina 








Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 


in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 


| 
[his machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter | 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size | 
of cylinders Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 
Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 
Made in sizes from 7% in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired 
gauer these measurements being back to back of cylinder 


needles, 


rhe fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletie goods. 


| 


These machines are second to none on the market. 


rhe Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU =—See clso—— 
FURTHER FACTS CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


— 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 
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CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 


Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notics. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Ine. 1903) 
Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 





A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


(UR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
Jication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 
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Thrown Silk Reflects 
Raw Silk Uncertainty 


Spotty Situation Develops, With 
Prices Wobbly — Demand _ In- 
different, Throwsters Report 


he current uncertainty in the raw 
ik market was reflected in the thrown 
silk trade during the week, and though 
prices generally took no definite drop, 
there was a perceptible weakening. 
Considerable underselling was reported 
hy the smaller firms; as a whole, how- 
ever, the market clung to its listed quo- 
tations. Throwsters found scant grounds 
for encouragement in the current de- 
mand. Hosiery knitters placed little or 
no business, during the week, most of 
the principle firms in this line being 
covered for some months. There was a 
sporadic call from the weavers. 

Broadsilk firms did some buying of 
organzines and crepes, the orders being 
‘mall and for spot shipment. The gen- 
eral attitude of that industry was to re- 
strict purchases to emergency needs, 
throwsters said. Thrown silk traders 
continue confident, however. 

They pointed out that the current lull 
is more or less normal, and they look 
for an active pick up in business, with 
the turn of the season. 


Spun Silk Demand 
Is More Active 


Spinners Note Increased Orders 
from All Branches of Trade— 
Season Has Turned Corner 


The spun silk market took on a more 
confident tone this week, when manu- 
facturers generally turned their atten- 
tion to stocking up on these yarns. 
(here was no great rush of business— 
just a general conservative picking-up, 
hut spinners took it as a sign that the 
season had turned the corner. Indeed, 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 


the view held by some in the trade was 
that a slow improvement was more to 
be desired than a hectic advance. 

Present interest is fairly evenly di- 
vided among the weaving groups; both 
worsted and silk manufacturers made 
many inquiries during the week, and a 
fair volume of business was _ placed. 
Most of these orders were for imme- 
diate shipment. Spinners said the 
manufacturers appeared to be in a con- 
fident frame of mind, as the orders were 
somewhat larger than is usual at the 
beginning of a new season. 

Several leading spun silk factors who 
were interviewed reported that the quiet 
spell which prevailed in the trade for 
the past couple of months appeared to 
be on the wane, though they cautioned 
against expecting too much in a hurry. 
These spinners rather hoped for a slow 
steady growth of demand through July. 
Silk weavers especially are expected to 
be in the market for spun yarns, very 
soon as these firms have bought little 
or no stocks of late, and their supplies 
are believed to be very low. The an- 
ticipated livening of the fall silk lines 
which should manifest itself shortly will 
spur these weavers to replenish. their 
spun silk stocks, it is believed. 





June Silk Trading in 
New York Exceeded Yokohama 


Futures representing 12,470 bales, 
equivalent to 1,621,100 Ib. of silk and 
valued at approximately $8,205,500, were 
traded in on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange during June, it was announced 
on July 1, by Secretary A. H. Korn- 


dorfer. The volume of trading again 
exceeded that of the Yokohama ex- 


change, where there was a daily average 
of about 495 bales compared with about 
500 bales on the New York exchange. 

Prices for the month covered a range 
of 30 points, the extremes being $4.72 
for the October position and $5.02 for 
the June position. Certificated stocks 
on June 29 totaled 4,780 bales. A total 
of 2,950 bales were offered for inspec- 
tion during the month. 





Raw Silk Slow; 


Prices Uncertain 


Market Softens Somewhat, But 
No Specific Drop in Prices 


Is Noted 


The strong front presented by the 
raw silk market during recent weeks, 
showed signs of weakness during the 
last few days, and prices became un- 
certain. Buying was spotty, for the 
most part, with no great volume of 
business being done. The indifference 
of manufacturers was one of the char- 
acteristics of the market of late. It 
was noticeable on June 26, when prices 
became decidedly soft, though there 
was no definite decline registered. The 
same irregularity continued through 
the opening days of July, futures es- 
pecially being uncertain. The next day 
brought a stiffening of price on several 
grades, but this did not last very long. 
There was no real interest shown by 
the consuming industries on any given 
day all week. Such business as was 
done, was mostly on a spot basis; this 
lent some slight support to spot prices, 
most of which held firm all week. 

The unsatisfactory week was as- 
cribed by some to the approach of the 
Independence Day holiday. Indeed, the 
current week had all the characteristics 
aspects of a holiday week; the demand 
being uncertain, and prices wobbly. 

The general view of traders and 
importers was that this weakness was 
temporary. They do not look for any 
great strength until the new season is 
in full swing, but on the other hand, 
they do not expect mid-summer prices 
of old-season silks to reach the low 
levels of other years. Much stress is 
laid on the stabilizing influence of the 
Silk Exchange which is now entering 
its first summer of operation. It is 
generally hoped that the exchange will 
be instrumental in preventing prices 
from dropping to extreme low levels 
this year. — 










Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6. 
| Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. .... 6. 
| Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6. 
| Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 5. 
| ‘Tussah tram, 2end on cops................- 2: 
| Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX... 7. 
| Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX... 6. 
| Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX........ 5. 
| Hosiery tram, crack OX. .......ccccesccece Ps 
CS ee Se 3. 

Spun Silk Yarns 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
OE sskene towns $4.35 ee $4. 
|, Pe 4.55 Gere ekscese cus os 


Silk and Silk Yarn,.Quotations 
Raw Silk 


National Raw Silk Exchange 















(60 day basis) Close Forthe Week Close Net 

40 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15... .$5.35 Month June 26 High Low July2 Chg. 
15 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.15 July . 4.86 4.87 4.79 4.86 
Se Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 5.00 August...... 4.80 4.81 4.78 479 —Ol 
io Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 4.90 September... 4.80 4.80 4.75 4.78 —.02 
15 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 4.85 ° October . 42- 44-4n £23 — a 
60 «Japan filature, X, 13/15......-..... 4.80 November... 4.80 4.80 4.74 4.78 —.02 
9 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 3.90 December... 4.78 4.78 4.74 4.78 
05 Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 3.60 *January 476 478 67 475 —@ 
75 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon........... 2.25 *February... 4.78 4.78 4.74 4.77 01 

Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.10 
65 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 5.00 June 26 to July 2—Total contracts 222 (132 old; 
58 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22........... 5.05 90 new) ; total number of bales 1,595; total approxi- 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ a mate value $1,060,675. 

Crack (Yellow) 20/22.........0000- .00 *New 10-bale contract basis. 

Crack (White) 20/22............... 4.90 , 
65 


SS SSS 
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'Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


| Office and Wfitis 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


AE; 













Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mil} and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
| 108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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Chornton, R. F. | 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. | 











| 
| 
| 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 


a Woonsocket 
: R. I. 


Incorporated 
1904 


Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 
For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., | 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 












C. M. PATTERSON 
Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





Careful selection of raw material, careful 
processing, exacting inspection methods— 
these are King Cotton earmarks that go 
for its merino products, too. Silver mix 
and natural colors. 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


Re we 921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
ROCOTINED WS Our Cones Mills: Burlington, N. C 





Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 


FOUNDED 1836 











IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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WORSTED YARNS 





June Fair Month in Yarns 





Large Men’s Wear 


Business 


PHILADELPHIA 
was one of the best months of 
the year for worsted yarns, men’s 
and outerwear manufacturers 
taking large amounts during the four 
week period and that condition is still 
found at the beginning of July. There 
is a smaller interest coming from outer- 
wear mills, being due to the fact the 
end of the rush on bathing-suit yarns 
is in sight so far as spinners are con- 
cerned. These mills are still busy 
making garments but bulk of the yarn 
has been bought and the rush for 1929 
is generally felt to be over. 

The same thing is believed to be in 
sight for men’s wear manufacturers, 
who have been enjoying one of the best 
seasons they have experienced in respect 
to volume of business, but a poor four 
months since last March, when margin 
of profit on this is taken into considera- 
tion. Many men’s wear mills here have 
been running night and day during 
much of this time but a majority of 
them have been unable to show a 
espectable profit on it. 


NE 


wear 


Mixtures Sold Actively 


\Men’s wear mills have been busy 
since last March and have been buying 
both mixtures and gray yarns for this 
business, spinners of mixtures having 
experienced an active period during this 
time. Buyers took 30s in both half 
hlood and fine. They used both French 

nd Bradford with spinners competing 
so strenuously for the business, prices 
reached a level where French spun at 
ines was obtainable at the same prices 
bradford mixture spinners were quoting. 
At present Bradford mixtures are quoted 
at $1.95 and French spinners are holding 

r $2.024 although manufacturers claim 


Placed 


to be able to buy either at two and a half 
cents lower than these figures. 

During this four- months period spin- 
ners of bathing-suit yarns, single and 
two-ply, booked what is generally felt 
to be the largest volume of orders ever 
placed by that trade. It has been a 
banner year for knitted bathing-suits 
and the end has not yet been seen 
although manufacturers are beginning 
to discuss their 1930 lines. Spinners 
are still booking business to go into 
bathing-suits to be used this year. A 
larger percentage of the bathing-suit 
business this year has gone to spinners 
of single dyed yarns, selling at present 
on the basis of $1.40 for a fair grade 
of 15s single, there being higher grades 
above and lower slightly under that 
figure. 

Within recent weeks spinners were un- 
able to make deliveries as fast as desired 
by bathing-suit manufacturers and many 
of them have turned to two-ply yarns 
so they could make delivery of the gar- 
ments at the earliest possible date. This 
is one disadvantage of the strict hand-to- 
mouth buying followed by these manu- 
facturers and the same condition was 
experienced by men’s wear manufac- 
turers who found they lost business 
because they could not make delivery, 
mixture yarn spinners being unable to 
deliver faster than a month after receipt 
of the contract. 

There is a better demand from dress 
goods manufacturers and several sales 
of 2-50s have been made to mills that 
have been out of the market for 
worsted yarns for many months. Sales 
have been reported of single 30s warps 
yarn and 2-50s fine, the latter count 
heing moved at $1.90 or slightly less 


(Continited on page 143) 









































Wool Top Market 


Consolidates Gain 


Firmer Basis Seen—Some Combers 
Well Supplied with Orders— 
Deliveries Hold Well 


Boston.—The wool top market has 
consolidated its position. Prices fol- 
lowing this story are unchanged for 
the week, but it is to be noted that the 
new business placed is on a smaller 
scale and at the lowest quotations 
named. The demand is still centered 
upon the merino types and this has 
been the case for years to date. Un- 
der normal conditions the character of 
the demand preceding and following 
the lightweight openings next month 
would continue unchanged but prece- 
dent counts for little in these times of 
re-adjustment of wool manufacturing 
marked by rapid changes in fashion 
and sentiment. 

The general firmness of the market 
is very gratifying to wool top makers. 
Manufacturers are taking tops as rap- 
idly as made. Some topmakers are in 
a desirable position; “We have quite a 
bookfull of orders and can sit back and 
watch the wool market,” said one large 
wool comber. The fly in the rather 
satisfactory ointment now is whether 
wool combers will be able to get fair 
prices for their noils on the next 
quarter's output. Prices obtained for 
these byproducts constitute a very im- 
portant factor in determining the cost 
of top conversion. That they will get 
less money than three months ago is 
very generally admitted. 

The supply of noils is at this time in 
excess of consumption. The net result 
is the piling up of materials for which 
there is no immediate market and for 


values to be maintained under such 
circumstances is altogether unlikely. 
For the first five months of this year 


the noil market in spite of the gradual 


(Continued on paae 143) 





| Worsted Yarn Quotations 
. (Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford S ; < oe) $1.60 
radford System French System ; ; +i ee... 1.75 
Stam oe, om ER. »-- ~~ Oe 7-2 > > high, i REE (8D...--.--. a4 $1 = 
—|6s, low com. o Na ioe AEs 66 6 0. 5-0.0i6's.0.0 . 22}- ; . . @ . . 
| 2-205 to 2-24s,iow $ (44s) <1 15 ~ 1-24 26s, Toi SS s,s oes nes 157) 1.624 French Spun Merino White 
-208 to 2-268, b.. 1. I. SS peiaiat ieee 1.65 — 1.70 iM occ uiisscd tebe $1.35 
2-268 to 2-30s, {bid (486)... 1.425- 1.474 30s, fine warp (66-70s)......... 1.80 — 1.85 EI oon 5sca cc ccxhieey een 1.45 
| 2-30s to 2-32s, ¢ bid. 8. A. (be) 1.49'— 1.45 40s, } bid. (60-64s)............ 1.773- 1.823 IG ws, G:s conta eee 155 
2-32s, + bld. (48-50s).. 145 - 1.473 Me THNNG.«:.-.....2<02...2~ 205 WI sccccsacicnaes untae 165 
2-206, bid. (560) Peau aes s es 1. 60 - 1.62) Shaw dsdtesccavccnes 2.37}- 2.424 
| xen bbl: Gig 190 Prices at Bradford, Eng 
2-328, } bid. (60s)............. 1.65 — 1.70 iti +n Oi s d 
2-368, } bid. (608)............. 1.70 - 1.75 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) Da... cep acuacketet: 2 3 
| 2-40s, } bld. (60s)............. 1.75 - 1.80 2-20s, low, 4 bid. (448)...............$1.15 BAIN oo iia Fic noe einer > 6 
2-50s, high $ bld. (64s) . 1190 - 195 2-18 to 2-208, t bld. (50s)............. 1.35 Seen... eee 4 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2:00 — 2.05 Sa tn ee........... “1.40 2-480, 648... 4 11 
2-60s, fine, (70s)......... 12545 — 2150 2-30s, } bid. (50s)... ...... 145 PH coe cs cokes ce ett, 5 10 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (m7 


Balin g Presses 








From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


The CHOQUETTE 
Patent Waste Saver 


conserves labor and material! 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


Users of the Choquette Patent Waste Saver experience a 
saving of 50% of waste material. Tests have shown that 
the Choquette can save as high as 75%. It also saves the 
card operators’ time and attention—they no longer need 
to shut down the machine to dispose of the waste material. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 





The Choquette is readily attached to any woolen or 
worsted carding machine. It operates simply—easily— 


—— See Also—— 






with little attention—and low power consumption. We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Here is an indispensable card accessory. 
Write Department “T” for details. 
H. C. Greenfield Engineering Co. 


Successors to 


TORRANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 

















Duralumin 
Taper Tubes 
for 
Setting 


Hard-twisted 


Yarns... either 


cotton or worsted, 
such as voile yarns. 
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DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED | 
PIECE GOODS OF | 
EVERY DESCRIPTION | 
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RESISTS HIGH. 

PRESSURE STEAM. 

ING OR BOILING. 

SHORTENS THE 

TIME REQUIRED 

FOR CONDITION. 
ING 80%. 


















SPECIALISTS ON 


BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


|, PILE FABRICS 


Emerson Apparatus Co. at . “a : 


TREMONT STREET ee oo. ee ae 
MELROSE, MASS. - I f yo : : 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Wools Quiet, Consumption Good 


Market Floundering, Less Aimlessly, 


Towards a Firm 
Boston 
of the year in the 
Boston wool market has ended and 
on the whole has been a far from 
encouraging period for handlers of 
domestic and foreign wools. It would 
seem, however, that the second half of 
the year might be more to the liking 
trade and that not only will the 
demand for wool keep up, but that from 
now on prices may take a turn upward 
and some reasonable profit be made. 
There has been a sharp decline in value 
on both fine and medium wools and the 
market now seems to be getting into a 
shock-proof condition. There is still a 


HE first half 


or t 


Landing Place 
extent to which raw wool has been 
arriving from Australia is receiving 


much attention from importers and con- 
sumers. During the period March to 
May 300,000 bales were sold in 
Australia in excess of quantity soid in 
the same months of the previous season. 

The Boston market is dull with prices 
on the low level of the year for all sorts. 
They may sink a little lower but doubt 
is expressed in some quarters. Bulk 
opinion is to the effect that the decline 
has about spent itself and after a few 
weeks more of floundering around, a 
good firm basis will have appeared upon 
which business for the remainder of the 


aa 


the wool growers would cause very con- 
siderable disturbance and in the case of 
importing houses bring them on to the 
brink of failure. 

Rug and carpet manufacturing is at 


this time showing more activity and 
during the month of May the con- 


sumption of carpet wool, all of foreign 
origin, showed a rather good gain. Gen- 
eral consumption for mills reporting for 


May showed a small net decline of 
439,000 Ib. Utilization of domestic wool 
fell off for the month but a larger 
quantity of foreign wool was put 
through the mills. Consumption of 
wool by carpet manufacturers showed 
a gain for the month of 1,351,000 grease 
pounds. 

The consumption of wool in the 


United States is distinctly on the up- 
grade. This may perhaps be contrary to 
the average opinion but the figures 
available show this desirable situation 
to be beyond reasonable doubt. The fol- 








larg quantity of the domestic clip in year can be conducted with 4 fair lowing table gives the consumption of 
the hands of the growers but it seems amount of success. Handlers of apy ease ss ss 
eee ; ; domestic and foreign wools, grease 
v likely that the Boston trade will domestic wools are not particularly fey ee rma eee 
es - ea eee : : basis, for the month of May for the 
move with any energy toward a larger affected by the tariff discussion in the JC’ ; , ” 
: es years named: (000 omitted): 
‘quisition until prospects for the new sub-committee of the Senate on sched- ~ 
oods season are seen in a clearer fight. ule XI. The effect of an additional seta J 929 1928, 2 927 
. WMESTIC 2.2 ees 29,8 25,93 é 
" Enalich opinion is to the effect that three to five cents per pound clean fPoreien .11. 17’ 99°39} 17997 21. sea 
nothing seems to go right for the wool content on imported wools would not it ae oe ee) eee 
. ° - : : . a 765 43,93 3,338 
textile industry. Although Bradford is said have very much influence on the ot ; — 
wool importers deferred their bulk pur- general market condition of raw wooi at Looking at the consumption in a 
chasing of Australian wools into the thistime. In the case, however, of alarge larger way it may be said that the index 
late end of the season they have never- number of Summer Street houses who figure for wool consumption is 17 
theless been caught in a falling market either specialize or handle in part the points higher this year than for the 
and a good deal of money has been lost various wastes and by-products of wool base year of 1926. The following table 
during the past three months. The anything like the high duty named by shows consumption of domestic and 
Wool and Substitute Quotation 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL SUBSTITUTES 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) Wool Waste 
Lap— 
$0 . 383-$0. 39 Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0.45 
33-0 34 GE istic oan 45 - 148 Fine aS esse er nea) "se 
.4 in E . = . 
.43 - .44 : : . Thread White Worsted— 
(42-348 Foreign — - Combing Fine. a gt “88 - .90 
pn on MEMES S Ct Getodeceece ence ° = ° 
Texas and California Australian Tigeed bance Worsted— a “ 
Texas 12 months............ .. $0.91 -$0.93 ees $0.93 -$0.95 ine two-ply............-. . ae 
+ le: a cen idaa cokes .78 - .82 t blood, two-ply - erreerer a= «ae 
California, Northern. 060 vee 6 .85 . 88 58-608 «Ga see er a .70 _ a Card— 
Pulled—Eastern nee — a: - Ceeewrovecers ‘ 2 “a 
* ite Tit AMR 2:0: 0 :9:«:5: ; ? 
(Scoured Basis) 38-608 eM aN kas ae cnwess 42 - 43 Old Woolen Rags 
ya Die eS eawesaa aca aces os -41- .42 
Bian sts scahn tests we -0.2 CE histwhsnkecehes vies .39- .40 . (Graded for Mfrs.) 
ORI ce oa cv cat cicreteraicte » stig 85 - .90 Buenos Aires: Merinos— 
WE ce scinacocccscsss a. a fe, 40-44e..... 2.2.2... 32-233 entee RAMS... «- -ai0 oe csse 0.8 -O9 
is, Ee eer -30- .31 ; Beene? #'S +6 S096 eaae.ee ° ak 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming PR ee ardor crore wares em? 8 
3 Foreign Carpet Serges— 
(Scoured Basis) ae RAs oe Seer ae 1. 1 
(Grease Basis in Bond) ia ih :ent-enbaly dodaci .09 - .10 
NINES oo cars codes ees $0.95 -$0.97 Red 14% 15 
Staple ST eae a= 90 China: Combing No. 1....... $0.28 -$0. 29 SA lal eae : 
ine and fine medium...... — a China Filling Fleece........ .25- .26 Knit— 
t bt Od... 22seeeeereee sees é 87 - 30 cEaechuen BOs nchacice-s 2 - .28 rp settee teen tent e eens 3 2 2 
SOG Sins Saco S oooh ok wax E : - % sin 3 ya baie os a0 ees -253- .26 Etter etree ocoesessseeee : die. 
Scotch black face............ . a Light hoods............... -20- 21 
Mohair—Domestic East India: Kandahar........ 36 - .38 Worsteds— 
ee $0.48 50 ave Peg as Suihs Sekena ye 41 - ‘= Re ica to osnan eine Mankind .07 - .07} 
ae ae Oe a aS a eer ae 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 






Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 






PHILADELPHIA | 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 





BAK. Bobbin Holders 


| 
We now make a holder with | 
especially constructed Lugs 
for holding the 
Automatic Bobbin 

alsothe Regular Filling Bobbin 
having 1 3/16 inch head. 
If you are using automatic | 
bobbins let us send you a set. | 
Write us regarding all matters | 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 
we make many kinds, and are 

| sure we can be of help to you. 

| 

| . 

| MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 


142 (142) 


Claims 
You can test claims for speed of an 
automobile by driving it. 


You can test claims for the superio: 
work of 


} Quality and OL 





Textile Alkalies 


i trying them on our guarantee. 
Ask your supply man or write 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 










IS YOUR MILL 
HUMIDIFIED? 


LOOK into the Standard Hu- 
midifying equipment that 
serves customers in all 
sections of the Globe. 

YOU will find advance fea- 
tures that years of re- 
search has made possible. 

WE have no _ dissatisfied 
Users of the “Standard.” 


Our Engineering Department is at 
your command, and you will not be 
under any obligation. 


The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 


Pawtucket, m8, U.5.A. 
s He NT 
E RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades « NOILS : 
z TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 2 
ANDREW K. HENRY : 
= MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. i 
TTT mh 





Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 








WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE | 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING | 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING | 
EXPERT ATTENTION | 

| 

} 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 


New Brunswick, oN. J. 


| 
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foreigi) wool for the period January- 
Mav for the years named: (000 
omitted) : 
1929 san 1927 

DomestiC «eee - 136,200 2,873 119,040 
Foreign «sess 111,749 "30/061 115,858 
Solel .xssonede 247,949 222,934 234,898 

The next series of London wool 


auction opens Tuesday, July 9. Immense 


quantities of Australian wools have 
a ieed in England in recent weeks and 
lower prices seem inevitable, London 


selling brokers predict an average 5% 
decline at the opening sale. As to the 
next -\ustralian clip the prediction is 
that it will total 2,843,000 bales. 





Reworks Sluggish 
On Firmer Level 





Mill Interest Continues Restricted 
—Except in Specialties Prices 
Favor Buyers 


Boston.—There is a little more mill 
inquiry in the recovered wool market 
but substantial orders fail to materialize. 
In June mixed rags were firm at the low 
level of the year. If graders should con- 
tinue to stay out of the market, or if 
packers should get tired of inaction and 
further accumulation of stocks, then 
prices may yet ease off lower. Graders 
disappointed in their expectation of 
another good sized reduction in mixed 
rags are buying a little more freely. 

li extreme tariff rates on wool sub- 
stitutes should finally become law they 
would at any rate have one effect of 
creating a keener demand for materials 
processed exclusively from domestic 
rags. Wool growers have asked for a 
duty of 29c. on rags and clips and if 
either should be carbonized then the 
duty would be 36c., the same as on 
recovered wools fully processed. 

From the standpoint of the domestic 
old woolen rag trade the shutting out 
of foreign rags would probably afford 
a similar advantage to the rag trade as 

sher duty on wools yields to the 


— 
| 


woo] 


erower. There are several angles 
to this question. Rag importers are 
protesting higher rag duties but 
domestic collectors and graders might 
conceivably take the opposite position 
though so far as is known this branch 


of the trade has not been represented 
speclically before any of the hearings 
on the revision of wool schedule XI. 
lliere is practically no trend to the 
Woo’ waste market but the situation 
sees to favor a lower price level unless 


con-umption should show some good 
€xp.nsion in the near future. Manu- 
lacturers continue their policy of buy- 
ing -mall quantities as occasion requires. 


Fi white drawing lap is now at the 
‘OW orice of the year, $1.20 and is still 
) pound above the price of similar 
cle vool. 

; ‘'« National Association of Wool 
Man facturers it is understood were 


WOOL — Concinued 





prepared to acquiesce in the wool waste 
duties as passed by the House but there 
developed overnight an opposition to 
this attitude which materialized at the 
first day of the Senate sub-committee 
hearing by the appearance of a repre- 
sentative of a group of New England 
and Pennsylvania pure wool manufac- 
turers giving their support to the pro- 
posals of the Wool Growers Association 
that the various top wastes be advanced 
to 39c.; thread or yarn wastes, to 29c.; 
all other wastes not specially provided 
for to 36c. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended June 29, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


June 29 1929 1928 


Domestic....... 12,943,000 79,397,000 83,600,000 
Foreign........ 945,000 -69,650,000 65,273,000 
PO bckce 13,888,000 149,047,000 148,873,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston. nas 945,000 69,650,000 65,273,000 
Philadel phi: u 1,820,000 49,089,000 34,371,000 
New York 1,687,000 40,252,000 34,216,000 
Total... 4,452,000 158," 991, 000 143,860,000 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 139) 


while 30s warp, in fine stock, has sold 
at $1.80. There are indications a 
better interest from dress goods manu- 
facturers has finally got under way. 
Many of these mills are using worsted 
yarn with a woolen filling. 


Worsteds More Active 


These developments show a fair con- 
dition of the market from the stand- 
point of worsteds and manufacturers 
have made more of a favorable showing 
during the last four months than their 
woolen competitors. Worsteds have, 
without doubt, taken away some busi- 
ness from woolens during this time and 
while their opinion is naturally biased 
there are many spinners who are look- 
ing for further trends along the same 
lines during the balance of the year, 
giving as their reason the unusually 
low prices that worsted manufacturers 
are now able to buy quarter and three 
eighths wool as compared with prices 
at the beginning of the year. 

There is a steadier tone to the market 
and yarns are inclined to follow wool, 
which although not active is firmer than 
it has been for many weeks. It is 
possible to better the $1.35 price for 
2-20s, quarter blood, used by outerwear 
manufacturers but spinners state the 
grade of wool used in the $1.30 yarn 
is inferior to that used in spinning of 
the best 2-20s which are quoted at the 
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higher price. This is general, manu- 
facturers claiming to be able to beiter 
the figures quoted but spinners claiming 
that when lower prices are paid the 
manufacturers actually receives a lower 
grade yarn. 

There are indications this demand 
for lowest priced yarn has reached an 
end in so far as bathing-suit manu- 
facturers are concerned. Several manu- 
facturers who used a lower priced yarn 
have found they turned out a garment 
that has not pleased their customers and 
a number of them went back to the 
former grade this season although this 
necessiated paying a higher price. A 
number of weavers have come to the 
same conclusion and have bought a 
slightly better yarn, finding the lowest 
priced piece of goods was not always 
the most profitable one for them in the 
long run. With yarns and wool at a 
much lower level it is probable this 
tendency to look for quality instead of 
price may extend further during the 
latter half of the year. 


Top and Noil Markets 


(Continued from page 139) 


decrease in consumer interest managed 
to maintain its prices but during the 
past three or four weeks a_ rather 
decided downward tendency has been 
seen. 

Wool growers supported by an in- 
dependent clique of consumers of pure 
wool have stated that in order to place 
noils in right relation to higher wool 
the duty on these commodities should 
be lifted to 38c. per pound. It may be 
noted that last year about 8 million 
pourids of noils were imported into the 
United States at an average price of 
75c. per pound and that these noils paid 
a duty of 19c. and of 24c. on carbonized 
material. So far as the local market 
here is concerned it is considered a 
foregone conclusion that if the duty as 
suggested should be doubled importing 
of wool noils will come to an end 
although the high priced noils such as 
cashmere and camelhair would be af- 
fected only slightly. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
I oi vcccicnceiesnneds $1. 22-$1.23 
Half-blood (60—62s)................. 1.20—1. 21 
Wie © ee (90... 2 wc ccc cece 1. 10—1.12 
Aver. Ree reese s+ 2s: ; 1.05—1.07 
ni. 0c edad vace ccs ecwee 1.00—1.02 
ne. + | eee: .95— .97 
cars wets’ 4 1.00—1.02 
160 BA and NZ. .98— .99 
eee Ss eee a 
40s S. A. and N. Z......... .82— .83 
SG Be BE Ps Biss ovis cc ceciivees .82— .83 
Noils—Boston 
i, | Sy Ee ae teecesecesees $0.85-$0.88 
Half-blood.. Pd cake dela hau ewes .80— .83 
High 4 Cc ae .73— .75 
Aver. } blood.. -65— .68 
SAE Doon ks ce nes .60— .63 
_ ee eae ae .55— .58 
Ns 5s o cehes She kcars .53— .55 
eh ows Soh a cates sw tenon .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (June 13) 
WN ihr gn's'n catia wc ctuee tee es 434d 
NN io aio ee wl c gk a agen wa 40id 
Half-blood (60s) .. Aree eer 38'd 
Half-blood low (58)................ 36d 
Three-eighths bloo: (56s). RP a utente as 31d 
uarter-blood (50s).............. . 26d 
I ciires ai cigesin Keane ie 23d 
(143) 144 
















































































are quality goods 


OTTON goods that are 

thoroughly boiled off not only 

take the dye better but also require 

less bleaching and come through 
finer and softer. 


You can be sure of clean goods and 
better finishing by using Oakite. In 
boiling off, for example, by cutting 
down the amount of caustic used and 
adding a small amount of this free- 
rinsing material, the harshening effect 
of the alkali is minimized and 
tempered. Goods come through softer 
and whiter. 


And, by adding to the cleaning power 
of the boil off, Oakite assures the 
complete removal of oils, greases and 
dirt from fibres, leaving them unaf- 
fected in color and lustre. 


Write and ask to have our nearby 
Service Man call. Without obliga- 
tion he will gladly show you what 
Oakite can do. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. 
and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


re 


t 


r 


as i it ald 


ee te cena Sie 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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represent 
of Vat Dyes excelling | 
all others in fastness. i 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co.. Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
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© dearer than the foreign product. 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








{ 
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| European Dyestuffs Notes | 


GREAT BRITAIN 


On the nomination of the Association of 
British Chemical Manufacturers, the Board 
of Trade have appointed T. M. Willcox 
of the British Alizbarine Co. as a member 
of the Dyestuffs Industry Development 
Committee in place of Sir Max Muspratt, 
who has resigned. 

: = a 


Great interest is being taken in the pro- 
posed British Color Council. The objects 
are the determination, co-ordination and 
propagation of color tendencies. Manufac- 
turers, dyers and distributors are concerned. 


* -* * 


According to the British Dyestuffs Act 
of 1920 the importation of dyestuffs for a 
period of ten years was prohibited, except 
when a license was granted by the Board 
of Trade. To obtain a license to import 
a foreign dye, the British color user has 
to prove either that the dye he needs is 
not made in this country, or that the type 
made is unsuitable for his purpose, or is 
On the 
last basis the Dyestuffs Advisory Commit- 
tee decided that a license would only be 
granted where the price was above a cer- 
tain multiple of the foreign pre-war price. 
This factor has this week been reduced to 
1.75, having been fixed at 3 in June, 1922, 
2} in March, 1925, and 2 in September, 
1927. Each reduction in the Price Factor 
is of course warmly welcomed by the color 
users and the textile industry as a whole 
who are in favor of the complete removal 
of the Act. 


GERMANY 


The market agreement which was re- 
cently concluded between tne German I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and the leading dyestuffs 
producers in France and Switzerland, has 
now been extended into an International 
Cartel which will include the newly formed 
\merican I. G. Corporation. The only 
remaining European chemical concern of 
any importance outside the Cartel is the 
British Imperial Chemical Industries. The 
Swiss concerns will maintain greater lib- 
erty in regard to production than the 
French and German members. The Ger- 
man export of dyes in 1928 was 58,000 tons 
valued at just under £17,000,000. Swiss 
txports were 10,000 tons and French ex- 
ports 1,500 tons. 


* -* * 


_ The net profits of the I. G. Farben- 
industrie for the last year were 118,458,169 
marks against 100,812,133 marks. Reserves 
are increased to 200,000,000 marks, and a 
dividend of 12% declared. 





_,Mayville Textile Mills, Inc., Mayville, 
-hau‘auqua County, N. Y., manufacturer 
of hosiery, has discontinued business. 
The plant was established six years ago 
by njamin W. and Leslie Graper. 
Th tter has become associated with 
a knitting mill at Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
whi the former will enter a new line 
of business, foreign to the textile field. 


Present Tendencies in Italian 
Sulphur Industry 


The tendency in the industry is to 
close down the smaller mines. During 
1926-27, 293 mines were worked, during 
1927-28 only 247. In 1926, the latest 
year for which statistics are available, 
there were only five mines with a pro- 
duction of over 10,000 tons, represent- 
ing 38% of total production, 6 mines 
with a production of from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 tons representing 21% of the total, 
24 mines with a production of from 
1,000 to 5,000 tons representing 24% 
of the total, and 208 mines with a pro- 
duction of less than 1,000 tons repre- 
senting 17% of the total. From this 
host of small mines, those that are 
worked with antiquated and uneconomi- 
cal methods will be weeded out and 
closed down. The greater part of the 
remainder will be consolidated in the 
hands of larger and well equipped min- 
ing companies. The immediate result 
of the new system will probably be a 
falling off of production during the 
transition period, but a _ subsequent 
period of improvement both in the qual- 
ity and tonnage of the sulphur output is 
looked tor. 


Home Economics Assn. 
Requests National Standards 
on Silk Weighting 


Stating that the consumer is suffering 
from the failure of the silk industry to 
agree on questions of weighting, and 
that the industry cannot settle this prob- 
lem satisfactorily until the consumer 
takes a hand, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has just sent a for- 
mal request to the American Standards 
Association, New York, to call a repre- 
sentative national conference on stand- 
ards for silk weighting. 

The American Home _ Ecqnomics 
Association proposes that this confer- 
ence, including delegates of manufac- 
turers, dyers, retail stores, consumers 
and other interests affected, shall decide 
whether national standards for the de 
termination of weighting in silk, and 
methods of labeling silk, shall be set up 
under the procedure provided by the 
American Standards Association. This 
procedure is now being used for the 
establishment of national standard spe- 
cifications for sheets and sheeting, and 
blankets. 


China Dye Market Quiet 

A radiogram to the Chemical Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, dated June 14 from Trade 
Commissioner A. V. Smith, Shanghai, 
states that the aniline dye and indigo 
markets are quiet, due to seasonal con- 
ditions. No expansion of significance 
is expected in this trade before the early 
fall months. 
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BUSINESS NEWS 


R. C. Caine Now Dept. Manager 
with Laundry Machinery Co. 


There has been a change in the personnel 
of the Specialty Dept., Textile Division of 
the American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. George G. Rups, former 
manager, has been replaced by R. C. Caine 


James Hunter to Expand Plant 


James Hunter Machine Co., manufac- 
turer of textile machinery, North Adams, 
Mass., is about to erect a high one-story 
steel and brick extension, 164x70 ft., to 
provide room for a larger erecting shop 
and also provide for a general rearrange- 
ment of its manufacturing operations. It 
is expected that construction will begin 
before July 15. 


Linde Oxygen Plant in 


Oklahoma City 


A new Linde oxygen producing plant 
located at 1000 W. Washington Avenue, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, commenced 
operations on May 17. 

F. K. Buckalew is superintendent of the 
new plant, and Mr. A. B. Curtis, whose 
headquarters are at Dallas, Texas, is dis- 
trict superintendent. 


Repeat Orders on Cotton Spray 


The Neely-Travora Mfg. Co., Neely 
Plant, York, S. C.. has _ purchased 
another installation of “Breton Min- 


erol” process for spraying raw cotton. 
The entire organization is now on this 
process, which is furnished by Borne 
Scrymser Co., New York. The Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., has pur- 
chased another unit of “Breton Minerol” 
process for treating raw cotton. This 
equipment is the new high-pressure 
type and will be used exclusively on 
colored stock. It is in addition to two 
other units which are used on the white 
cotton. 


New Equipment at N. C. State 
College, Textile School 


The Textile School of North Carolina 
State College has added much new equip- 
ment during the year. Textile interests 
throughout the country have contributed 
supplies and equipment liberally. These 
materials cover a wide range and include 
accessories and supplies for carding, spin- 
ning, knitting, weaving, and dyeing. 

The carding and spinning department 
was augmented by two Foster cone and 
tube winders; the Universal winder which 
was exhibited at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position, and a Breton Mineral Oil spray- 
ing apparatus, made by Borne-Scrymser 
Co. In addition to the above, a card was 
clothed with Platt’s Metallic Card Cloth- 
ing; a 180-spindle spinning frame was 
equipped with S. K. F. ball bearing spin- 
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NGINEERED for rigidity and 


easy handling as well. Built of 
double extra heavy steel tubing. 


Can be used on garnett or in floor 
vrinder frame. 


Send for catalog sheet. Advice 
on grinding always promptly and 
cheerfully given. 


RO 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG—— 





B.S. ROY & SON CO. 
Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


1. / oo 
GRINDI 
MACHINERY 


Bars 

Shapes 

Plates 

Shafting 
Structurals 













Wire 
Chain 
Sheets 
Rivets 
Bolts 
etc. 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc.: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 








Parks-Cramer Company 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industeial Piping and Air Conditioning 

Profit by 


**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
Fitchburg Boston 







Charlotte 







Tanks 


Grate Bars 
Smoke Stacks 


Castings 


BOILERS 


I-beams, channels, sheet steel, columns, shafting, 
boxes, pulleys, hangers, gears, building castings 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO. 


Augusta, Ga. 


Angle iron 









Foundry, Machine Shop, Boiler Works, Mill Supplies 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 


Send for Catalog “C” 


Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. 





No. 1018 
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For Sticking to Iron 
Stop the Slip! 
—by covering your pulleys with | 


cloth, Use A 
need no rivets. 


; €athe 
ment’s Glue and you s 


Satisfaction guarant 
H. B. AMENT GLUE Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


AMENT’S GLUE 


FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY | 
ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing | 
Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping | 
Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wcol Top Baling Presses, Special Textile | 
Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines. 

TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 








—— See Also—— 





MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
Lowell, Mass, U. S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


















LEAD and LEAD LINED EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICAL LEAD BURNING 


Specialists in lead Chemical 
equipment. Experienced in the 
design of non-corrosive equipment 
for the textile mill. Our prod- 
ucts cover practically everything 
in the chemica) line, where lead 
is used. 


JOHN F. ABERNETHY & CO., Inc. 
708-710 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. =. 









Lead Lined Tanks, Lead Linings 
for Tanks, Vats, etc. Lead Coils, 
Lead Sleeves, Agitators. 

Lead and Lead Lined Pipe and 
Fittings. Pure Tin Linings for 
Vessels of Every Character. 

































MOLTRUP 
COLD DRAWN STEEL SHAFTING 


A Quality Steel for all Textile Machinery and Parts 
Machine Rack — Machine Keys 
Steel Plates and Discs 


MOLTRUP STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Offices in Principal Cities BEAVER FALLS, PA. | 


— EEE SoUnEnOeae 











WATER SOFTENERS and FILTERS 
for TEXTILE and BOILER USE 


Write for Literature 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO. 


Executive Offices, Oakmont, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BIRMINGHAM MINNEAPOLIS HOUSTON 


FERGUSON GEAR CO. 


CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
MEMBER AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 






HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


EAD your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soon as 
it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 
that is happening. 

Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the 
copy ey i whatever article or item you are particularly 
interested in. 
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new cradles and cots for Casa- 


een system of spinning. In the knit- 
ting department a Scott & Williams spiral 
foating knitting machine and an Oswald 
Lever bottle bobbin winder were added. 
In the weave room a Cooper-Hewitt light- 
ing system was installed. 


Hetherington Profits Increase 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., textile 
machinists, Manchester, Eng., issued a very 
optimistic report to shareholders at the re- 
cent annual meeting, both as regards the 


outlook and results for the last fiscal year 
ended March 31. Net profits after all 
charges approximated $350,000, or about 


$35, 000 more than for the 1928 fiscal year, 
and almost double those of the 1927 year. 
Business on their Nasmith comber, rayon 
and knitting machinery was reported very 
satisfactory. 


Merrick Elected Westinghouse 
President 


F. A. Merrick, an executive well-known 
within the electrical industry, was recently 
elected president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co. 

In announcing the election of Mr. Mer- 
rick to the presidency of the company, 
A. W. Robertson, chairman, also stated 
that the Board of Directors, while accept- 
ing the resignation of E. M. Herr, presi- 
dent since 1911, in order that he might 
go on an extended vacation, had elected 
Mr. Herr vice-chairman. 

Mr. Merrick advances to the position of 
president from the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Hercules Powder Co. Absorbs 


Virginia Cellulose Co. 


Officials of the Hercules Powder Co. 
announced on July 1 the merging of the 


Virginia Cellulose Co. of Hopewell, Va. 
While the Hercules Powder Co. will as- 
sume full control of the Virginia concern, 
the plant will operate as in the past. 


Judge G. G. Rheuby and C. A. Higgins, 
directors of the Hercules Powder Co., were 
also directors in the Virginia Company. 
Pf. Stull, former president of the Vir- 
ginia Cellulose Co., now abroad, will con- 
tinue as general manager of this new de- 
partment of Hercules Powder Co. 

The Virginia Cellulose Co. is a large 
manuiacturer of purified cotton linters cel- 
lulose and in the past has sold its product 


to ¢ ompetitors of Hercules Powder Co. 
Hercules will continue on the same plan, 
it is pointed out by President Dunham, 


only with increased service. 


New Textile Equipment 
at Clemson 

_ The Weaving Division of Clemson Col- 
lege, S. C., has installed a new Royle power 
plat machine for cutting jacquard cards. 


"his machine is driven by an individual 
motor having a variable speed control 
which enables the speed of the machine to 


he varied according to the skill of the 
operctor. It is operated by means of a 
clu) controlled by two pedals, one for 
‘tari ng, the other for stopping. The action 
Cal suspended instantly after any stroke, 
or an be permitted to cut without inter- 
rup! on to the end of the card. 

'« Weaving Division has also obtained 

'\ \-spindle Eastwood winder for spool- 
‘ng silk, rayon, and fine cotton yarns. 









This machine is equipped with a variable 
speed drive which makes it possible to 
adapt the speed of the machine to the 
highest speed at which the yarn will run. 
In connection with this unit, a complete 
set of unrolling attachments has _ been 


received from the Universal Winding Co. 
o. 90 filling winder. 


for use ona N 





1929 OrricraAL AMERICAN TEXTILE DrREc- 
Tory; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Division 


of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York. 
The revised edition of the Official 


American Textile Directory for 1929 has 
just been published. Many revisions 
have been made in all departments, par- 
ticularly in the mill text section includ- 
ing many important changes in address, 
personnel and equipment. 

This is the thirty-fifth edition of the 
Official American Textile Directory, 
which has been a standard reference au- 
thority of the textile industry since 1870. 
The directory is a complete index of the 
textile industry. 

Part I contains detailed reports on 
the textile mills throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Reports on 
the various mills give the name of the 
mill, address, names of officers, superin- 
tendent and buyer of yarns and supplies: 
also machinery equipment, whether mill 
is equipped to do its own dyeing and fin- 
ishing, power used, and yarns bought. 
In addition there is in this section a 
special list of mills equipped with 
worsted machinery. Special copy- 
righted maps, revised and brought up to 
date, show locations of mill towns. 

Part II is a complete listing of raw 
material concerns, including dealers and 
brokers in cotton, wool, silk, waste, rags, 
flocks, etc. 

Part III is the yarn trade index. This 
lists the spinners of sale yarns and 
classifies them according to yarns spun. 
Information is also given as to numbers 
spun and how put up. Dealers and com- 
mission houses with details as to yarns 
handled are also included in this section. 

Part IV is a classified listing of mills 
doing work for the trade such as dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, scour- 
ing, carbonizing, spinning, winding, 
weaving, knitting, etc. 

Part V is a classified listing of manu- 
facturers of all kinds of cloth, arranged 
according to goods produced. New list- 
ings added as follows, Aircraft Fabrics, 
Billiard Cloth, Broadcloth, Chenille Rugs. 

Part VI lists selling agents and com- 
mission houses, export houses and _ cot- 
ton goods brokers with kinds of goods 
handled. 

In addition, the directory contains a 
Buyers’ Index listing manufacturers of 
machinery and equipment, dealers in 
mill supplies. 

The directory 8 produced in three 
editions: one for office use with thumb 
index at $5.00; a traveler’s edition at 
$3.00, and a vest pocket edition (of the 
mills only) for salesmen at $1.50 each. 
The vest pocket editions are produced 
in three separate booklets; one for New 
England States and Canada; one for the 
Middle Atlantic States, and a third for 
the Southern and Western States. Any 
or all editions may be obtained from the 
publishers, Tenth Ave. at 36th Street, 
New York. 
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John Wilcock 
Wilcock, 


John president of Francis 
Willey & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and 
of the Barre Wool Combing Co., South 
Barre, Mass., died at his home in 
Waban, Thursday, June 27, in his 
fifty-sixth year. Mr. Wilcock had been 
in rather poor health for several months 
and was apparently ill-fitted to resist the 
after-effects of an operation which took 
place a few weeks ago, his death result- 
ing finally from double pneumonia. John 
Wilcock was one of the best known 
figures in the Boston wool district and 
at one time was president of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association. He was with- 
out a peer in his knowledge of wools. 
An associate said of him that he had 
bought wool everywhere in the world 
where wool was sold. He was a great 
traveler and was equally at home in 
London, Sydney or Buenos Aires. Jovial 
and good hearted, his loss came as a 
distinct shock to the wool trade. He is 
survived by a widow, and one son 
Andrew. is remains, it is understood, 
will be taken to England, (he was born 
in Bradford), to be interred in his 
native soil. 





Claude C. Pinney 


Claude C. Pinney, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Woolen Co., Stafford, Conn., died 
suddenly at his home in New York on June 
26. He was born in Stafford Springs, 
genet on Sept. 15, 1881, the son of Edwin 

S. and Esther Harvey Pinney. After grad- 
uating from Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn., in 1905, he became superintendent 
of the Phoenix Woolen Co., retiring in 
1911, when he became vice-president. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Parker, McElroy & Co., 120 Broadway. 


Hobbs 


Ernest S. Hobbs, aged 78 years, associ- 
ated with the Aurora (Ill.) Cotton Mills 
for more than 40 years, having been presi- 
dent of the plant for several years until 
his retirement last fall, died June 23 in 
Fontana, Lake Geneva, Wis., his summer 
home. He had returned to Fontana only 
two weeks ago from California where he 
had spent the winter, following his retire- 
ment from presidency of the mills. He 


joined the Aurora Mills in 1884. 


Ernest S. 


George U. Ladd 


George U. Ladd, who was in charge of 
the textile division of the War Trade 
Board in Washington during the World 
War, died at his home in Worcester, Mass., 
on June 30, following a short illness. His 
early experience in the textile industry was 
gained in the Spencer (Mass.) Woole# 
Co., of which his father, the late George 
P. Ladd was the founder. Mr. Ladd was 
born in Rockford, Ill., and was 64 year$ » 
old. Since the World War he had bee”, 
a consulting engineer. 


George A. McNeil 


George A. McNeil, banker and president 
of the Americus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., died 
June 28 at his home in that city, following 
a short illness. 
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: 
WENTWORTH | 
Double Duty 


Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Stronger Varn, Rrn Clear. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest im- 
provement entering the 
Spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE, 


Manufactured only by the 


National ae Traveler Co. 


P. 0. Box 1565 » Providence, R. 31 W. lst St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


SPECIFY _ The Palmer 


roved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning 
and Twisting 
Frames. 


The Simplicity As- 

| sures Easy Adjust- 
ment and. Rigid 
Setting. 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 


The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 
Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
TRAVELER Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 


MARK 











Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 


— See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 
‘ALOG—— 











Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY | 








BRUSH WORKS 


Mill Cotton 

and Woolen 

Machine For and 

Brushes | Silk Mills 
Brushes Repaired 


—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 
——=-CATALOG——— 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


-D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


SPINNING, SPEEDER 


and MULE ROLLS 


RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 


George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine for raising worn 
out Drawing Rolls like this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


Worn Rolls Made “omg 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size 
of new roll. Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order 


G. A. BATES & SON, 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
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